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Long before the Premiere, long before the stars shine, the photographers click, the lights glitter, and the 
crowds press, a writer sits down, usually alone and for long stretches of time, to create the story, the set- 
ting and the characters that are celebrated in this magical process called filmmaking. Of course, in the 
final analysis, it's the immediacy of the cinematic experience, the intensity of sitting in a darkened 
theater, the impressions created by direction, performance, cinematography and sound—that make 
the movies THE MOVIES—but, for all of that to work, before everything else—there is the SCREENPLAY. 
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Editor’s Introduction: 
Scenario Makes the Scene 


Keynote Essay: 
On Moving Pictures 
By Robert Towne 


FOUR WEDDINGS AND A FUNERAL 


A group of friends ret eal themselves to us at the 
nuptials they attend—and one sadder occasion 
Veet Fiona. Tom, Scarlett, David, Gareth, Matthew. 
Charles and Carrie. 

Screenplay by Richard Curtis 


Writing Four Weddings and a Funeral 
4 Talk with Richard Curtis 


NASHVILLE 

By plane, car and motorcycle, they've come like 
pilgrims to America § MUSIC MECCA, SC hing fame. 
fortune and attention. We follow some of them 
over a five-day period to see bow they make oul 
and who survives. 

Screenplay by Joan Tewkesbury 


Writing Nashville 
\ Talk with Joan Tewkesbury 


BERNARD AND HUEY 

Two friends from the ‘(60s—one a supreme make 
out artist, the olber a non-starter—encounter each 
other again after 25 years and find that there’ 
been an amazing role reversal. Or maybe not. 


Screenplay by Jules Feiffer 


Writing Bernard and Huey 
A Talk with Jules Feiffer 


THE SILENCE OF THE LAMBS 


The notorious murderer Dr. Hannibal Lecter ts 
tapped by the FBI, in the person of trainee Clarice 
starling, to help track down a serial killer. hat 
transpires between these two ts an empathy at once 
productive and disturbing. 

Screenplay by Ted Tally 

Based on the novel by Thomas Harris 


Adapting The Silence of the Lambs 
\ Talk with Ted Tally 


Scenario thanks the following individuals and 
organizations for their advice and assistance in 
the development of this Premiere Issue: 


Robert Altman 
Susan Liebman Arana 
Bennett Ashley 
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Greg Beal 
Bill Bernstein 
Fifth Night at the Nuyorican Poet's Cafe 
Mark Fleischer 
Gramercy Pictures 
Thomas Harris 
Steven Heller 
Amy Henry 
Linda Janklow 
Jim Kaye 
Julie Lasky 
Millys Lee 
Roland Legiardi-Laura 
Mona Mangan 
Scott McCauley 
Orion Pictures 
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Polygram Filmed Entertainment 
B. Michael Rauh 
Grace Reiner 
Del Reisman 
Margaret Richardson 
Janet Roach 
Cheryl Rhoden 
Ed Saxon 
Marsha Seeman 
Brian Walton 
Writers Guild of America, East 
Writers Guild of America, West 
and 
Scenario’s Board of Advisors 


This issue is dedicated to the memory of John Silver, 
1965-1994, a passionate, discerning filmgoer who 
would have enjoyed these screenplays. 
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Wishes to thank all 
of the panelists and registrants 
who helped make our first year 
so incredibly successful. 


We would like to congratulate 
the winners of the 1994 
screenplay competition: 

Max Adams — 
Excess Baggage 
Kitty McKoon-Hennick — 
Team Max 





Tasca Shadix — 
End 
(Student Short Script Category) 














The winners were 
selected from over 1200 
screenplays submitted to 
three categories. 
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We invite you to join us for 


austin the 2nd annual ‘ 
heartof fijm feStival 


October 5-8, 1995 in Austin, TX 
at the Driskill Hotel. 


For more information call (800) 310-3378 
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Scene 


For the basic art of motion pictures is the screenplay: 
it is fundamental, without it there is nothing. 
—Raymond Chandler 


The extraordinary success of Four Weddings and a 
Funeral. the 1994 film whose screenplay opens this Prem- 
ere Issue of Scenario, Was the subject of a recent article in 
Variety, Halfway down the list of people benefiting most 
from the movie's financial success was screenwriter Richard 
Curtis, whom Variety characterized as “More than anyone, 
the creator of the film.” Though the article was referring 
to Curtis's extensive involvement in the film’s production 
and advertising, an obvious, if seldom-recognized, point 
was made: Screenwriters are, indeed, creafors of films. 

Too often. it seems, screenplays are regarded as having 
an almost utilitarian function: they serve as the raw mate- 
rial from which the real players of the cinema—directors, 
actors, producers—muake films. In essence, very little has 
changed for screenwriters since Raymond Chandler wrote 
the statement reproduced on this page in a 1945 article 
called “Writers in Hollywood.” On the eve of the release of 
The Big Sleep, Chandler, after two years in Hollywood, 
expressed great concern about the lowly status of screen- 
writers and screenwriting in the Hollywood hierarchy, 
remarking, “There is no such thing as an art of the screen- 
play, and there never will be as long as the system lasts.” 

Of course, the system he was referring to didn't last— 
the monolithic power of the studios was ceded to agents, 
independent producers, and, to a certain extent, actors in 
the ensuing decades. But the creative role of the writer re- 
mained undervalued, especially as the notion of the direc- 
tor as “auteur,” introduced in Europe and then adopted by 
critics in the U.S., gained prevalence both in the industry 
and our culture-at-large. Although it is true that in the last 
several years screenwriters have begun to receive the kind 
of financial remuneration reserved in the past only for 
directors or actors, the consideration of screenwriting as a 
valid art form—the status Chandler wished for it 50 years 
ago—is yet to come, and long overdue. 

The mission of Scevario is to provide a context in 
which screenplays can be regarded as valued literary works 
n themselves, much like stage scripts. Rather than pub- 
lishing shooting scripts (or transcriptions of finished 
films). Scenario asks writers for their choice of draft, 
whether or not it follows scene for scene the filmed version. 
This choice is more representative of the writer's original 
vision, and, when compared with the finished film, it can 
throw the strengths of a well-written screenplay into even 
starker relief. Also, rather than reproducing film stills of 
featured actors and scenes to accompany the scripts, 
Scenario commissions artists to illustrate the drafts chosen 
for publication. Great care is taken to select artists whose 
visions complement the authors’ voices, resulting in inter- 
pretations that highlight each screenwriter's sensibility. 

In addition to the scripts of released films, Scenario will 
publish screenplays by well-known screenwriters that, for 


one reason or another, have remained unproduced. It 
seems that every writer either knows of or has written a 
screenplay that has languished in turnaround for reasons 
other than quality, and we are pleased to be able to present 
the best of them on a regular basis. 

As in this issue, subsequent issues of Scenario will 
consist of four illustrated screenplays followed by inter- 
views with the writers of each script. While the primary 
focus of each interview will be the script itself, other 
pertinent matters will be addressed, from the extent of the 
writer's involvement on the set to discrepancies between 
the version published here and the final film. A keynote 
essay starting off each issue will address other topics of 
interest and concern to the profession: The pros and cons 
of directing one’s own screenplay. The importance of 
understanding every aspect of filmmaking in order to write 
a filmable script. The egos damaged—and lessons 
learned—by numerous rewrites. 

Our Premiere Issue begins with a lively keynote essay by 
acclaimed screenwriter/director Robert Towne, who assess- 
es the reasons for what he views as a marked decline in 
dramatic film writing during the last decade. This issue's 
opening screenplay is Richard Curtis’s final draft for Four 
Weddings and a Funeral (completed on the first day of 
shooting). It contains a substantial amount of material 
cut from the final film, as well as a series of footnotes 
provided by the author that offer alternative dialogue 
treatments for several scenes and include anecdotes about 
working within a relatively low budget. Illustrator 
Sevmour Chwast’s whimsical style is a perfect fit with 
Curtis’s endearing characterizations. 

Joan Tewkesbury’s revised draft of Nashville, the classic 
1975 film directed by Robert Altman, follows. This unusu- 
ally long script (180 typewritten pages) was given to each 
actor just before shooting began, then modified consid- 
erably by Altman, Tewkesbury, and the actors during 
production. Tewkesbury discusses that experience here in 
depth, providing a fascinating glimpse at the process by 
which words are transformed into moving images. Gary 
Kelley's evocative illustrations bring Tewkesbury’s story 
into a different, and particularly compelling, visual realm. 

Next is this issue’s unproduced screenplay, Bernard 
and Huey, by cartoonist/playwright/screenwriter Jules 
Feiffer. Illustrated by Feiffer, this work represents his witty, 
irreverent, and ultimately humanist world view as re- 
flected through the experiences of two middle-aged men. If 
the premise recalls his celebrated script for Carnal Know- 
ledge, read the interview afterwards for his thoughts about 
such a comparison, and find out why, much to Feiffer’s 
chagrin, the screenplay is yet to be produced. 

Ted Tally’s Academy Award-winning 7he Silence of the 
Lambs, adapted from Thomas Harris's bestselling novel, 








rounds out the issue. Presented here is Tally’s fourth and 
final draft, which includes several scenes cut or altered 
from the finished film. Tally discusses giving up an ex- 
tended dramatic flashback sequence and offers his views 
on adapting novels for the screen. The dark subject matter 
is accentuated by a series of haunting illustrations by 
Marshall Arisman. 

Like a novel or short story, every film script presents a 
dramatic structure informed by the personality of its 
creator. One of the most significant editorial problems we 
faced in assembling this first issue of Scevario was 
maintaining consistency among the four screenplays while 
retaining the individual quirks common to each writer's 
style. Our goal has been to preserve the voice of the 
screenwriter by imposing only the most minimal and 
flexible of formats. The result, we hope, is a presentation of 
directions and dialogue that doesn’t sacrifice idiosyncrasy 
to legibility, and that allows for the smoothest navigation 
possible for our readers. 

In upcoming issues, we will feature a wide variety of 
screenplays, from older classics to the latest independent 
releases, from comedies to science fiction, from obscure 
foreign releases to Hollywood blockbusters. Occasionally, 
we will devote entire issues te specific themes, such as well- 
known writers’ first films, screenplays of a specific 
genre—biographies, thrillers, westerns, etc., or films of a 
particular writer. Our only consideration will be quality, 
and we are grateful to our Board of Advisors, consisting, of 
some of the most respected writers, directors, and industry 
professionals, for their input concerning scripts they feel are 
worthy of publication. Additionally, Scerario is committed 
to supporting the work of the Sundance Institute and the 
Writers Guild of America, and is planning two special 
annual issues that will feature scripts honored by the 
Sundance Festival and the Writers Guild. To encourage the 
development of younger writers, Scenario will also sponsor 
an annual student screenplay competition. 

We believe that this Premiere Issue of Scenario re- 
presents the inauguration of a new forum for screen- 
writing, in which the screenwriter is no longer considered 
an “assistant picture-maker” (Chandler's words), but 
instead, the creator of some of the most influential 
dramatic art of our time. From Feiffer’s sardonic, dia- 
logue-driven stvle to Tewkesbury’s intense and droll 
characterizations, from the effervescence of Curtis’s 
romantic comedy to the terse, dramatic style Tally uses in 
delineating the horrors of Silence, this issue shows the 
breadth and the range of sensibilities and subjects that 
make up this powerful medium. These screenplays, and 
the many that will follow in future issues, prove to us that 
fine screenwriting makes great literature. We're confident 
you'll agree—/od Lippy, Editor 








KEYNOTE ESSAY 


On 


Moving 
Pictures 


By Robert Towne 
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Gary Cooper walked and used his hands like a man who'd 
spent years on horseback, riding across open plains and 
under endless sky. When the camera photographed him, it 
seemed to catch the reflection of those vistas in his eyes—or, 
more to the point, the wonder they evoked. Coop was great at 
suggesting wonder. 

In Sergeant York he and his mule are struck by lightning 
and knocked flat in the mud beside the barrel of Cooper's 
rifle, melted by the same lightning bolt. Cooper's wild-eyed 
wonder perfectly expresses the shock of survival. It quickly 
gives way to a more bemused wonder at the reason for it, and 
then to the wonder of incredulity as he sees and can’t believe 
what he takes to be the reason: the little white church down 
the road suggests He's been on the case. 

When Cooper, cold and wet and shivering, enters the 
church and is swiftly led to the pulpit and embraced by the 
congregation, disbelief gives way to religious awe—the won- 
der of revelation, of being filled with gratitude and humility 
for his newfound faith in God. All this and more Cooper 
could and did suggest in a few seconds of film without open- 
ing his mouth, or opening it to speak, at any rate. No actor 
ever had words fail him more eloquently. 

What was once said of the British aristocracy, that they did 
nothing and did it very well, is a definition that could be 
applied to movie actors. For gifted movie actors affect us 
most, I believe, not by talking, fighting, fucking, killing, 
cursing or cross-dressing. They do it by being photographed. 

It is said of such actors that the camera loves them. What- 
ever that means, I've always felt their features are expressive 
in a unique way: they seem to register swift and dramatic 
mood changes with no discernible change of expression. 
Henry Fonda, in My Darling Clementine, worries about his 
newfangled haircut and then about his desire for Clementine 
and then about whether Doc Holliday murdered his brother 
and the moment the new thought occurs to him we under- 
stand that it has, yet his expression appears unaltered. So 
how did he get us to understand what he thought? Partially, | 
think it’s because the faces of such actors are like the surface 
of ponds—the stiller the waters, the more deeply we can see 
into them. Watching still waters running deep is paradoxical, 
something of a contradiction at the very least, but then 
exceptional movie actors inevitably embody paradoxes and 
contradictions—Marilyn, the child-woman, Marlon, the sen- 
sitive brute. More prosaically, I think it’s this: great movie 
actors have features that are ruthlessly efficient. Efficiency 





Robert Towne is one of the motion picture industry's leading 
screenwriters. His screenplay for Chinatown won an Academy 


Award in 1974, and be received Oscar nominations for bis 


scripts for Shampoo, The Last Detail, and Greystoke: The Legend of 
Tarzan (under the name PH. Vazak). Towne’s other screenplays 
include Days of Thunder, The Two Jakes, and The Firm (with 
David Rayfiel). He wrote and directed Personal Best (which he 
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that’s been touched with a bit of lightning, perhaps. Certainly 
such actors have this in common with lightning; they can 
illuminate a moment with shock and scorching clarity. And 
virtually no dialogue. 

Which brings me to another way great movie actors do 
much by doing little, also without benefit of dialogue. They 
move. 

The Aristotelian postulate that character creates action 
gave rise to its corollary, that action is character. If it’s 
thought of at all in Hollywood, it’s usually translated to mean 
the more action for Arnold, the better. Conversely, the clichéd 
art-house movie reaction to such reasoning is film that 
scorns action—and often, energy, vitality and relevance. But 
it has always struck me that in movies, far more than in any 
other dramatic medium, movement, not simply action, is 
most defining of character. 

Consider Fonda in Clementine again. His way of moving 
itself embodied paradox: at once awkward and graceful, 
diffident yet full of purpose, his ambling walk would shift 
effortlessly —like a powerful thoroughbred changing gaits to 
a long stride straight and relentless as a plumbline. Down the 
long wooden porticos of Tombstone he’d move, in and out of 
blinding light and overhanging shade, as if no change in cli- 
matic conditions or anything else could sway him from his 
appointed destiny. With each step he took, Fonda could display 
an astonishing number of character traits, including but by 
no means limited to integrity, sense of purpose and thought- 
ful courage. 

Think of Cagney’s strut, Kelly's swagger and smile, the per- 
fect set of Hepburn’s shoulders—these actors suggest the 
essential nature of their characters—thoughtful, bold, shy, 
cocky, generous, resilient, fragile, silly, vain, impetuous, 
preening, mysterious—and without benefit of one spoken 
word. 

It may seem perverse that an introductory essay in the first 
quarterly publication devoted to screenwriters and screenwrit- 
ing should have, to this point, confined itself to a discussion 
about movie actors. The point is that a fine actor on screen 
conveys a staggering amount of information before he ever 
opens his mouth. The screenwriter must be skillful not to 
interfere with or detract from that information by injudicious 
dialogue. He must be very skillful with dialogue to add to that 
information. 

This brings me to the biggest ongoing concern | have 
always had writing screenplays: If you believe that the actor 
projects character on film “tellingly” in silence, then the 
questions you ask yourself are: How do I NO7' say something? 
How do I not get in the actor’s way? How can I exploit an 
actor's performance and place it at the service of the screen- 
play before he’s given it? 

No one, I think, can really say what makes an effective 
screenplay because no one really knows what makes a screen- 
play effective. Certainly part of the problem stems from the 
fact that screenplays can’t be judged by reading them. They 


may read well or badly but that often says more about the 
reader than the screenplay. 

The only way a screenplay can be evaluated, almost by 
definition, is not on the page, but by viewing the movie it 
caused to be made. It certainly cam be read and even enjoyed, 
but you're stuck with the inescapable fact that it was written 
to be seen. 

“Causing the movie to be made,” incidentally, is no small 
thing. From it stems, I believe, the historic hatred Hollywood 
has always displayed for the screenwriter. No matter what is 
said about how a movie gets made, one fact is inescapable: 
until the screenwriter does his job, nobody else, like actors, 
can do theirs. Until the screenwriter does his job, nobody else 
has a job. In other words, he is the asshole who keeps every- 
body else from going to work. 

The hatred on their part usually takes the form of con- 
tempt for him because he’s not good enough to put them to 
work and fear of him because they need him to go to work. 
Meanwhile, their wrath at being kept waiting is likely to 
assume various forms. In a sort of mini-Dante-esque exer- 
cise, we might say studio execs and agents rage at being kept 
in limbo, ambitious actors and producers fulminate about 
doing time in purgatory, and aging movie stars and all direc- 
tors swear you've damned them to hell. 

Another reason for their anger, I think, is the pervasive 
tendency to underestimate the true difficulty of the screenplay 
form. It started with contempt for the form itself, born and 
bred in those decades when novelists and playwrights would 
come out to a California bungalow and condescend to knock 
out a script in a couple of weeks for big bucks so they could 
go back to their daytime job and do some really serious writ- 
ing. It’s rare, however, that anyone has an understanding of 
how disciplined a good script must be, and how much work 
goes into achieving that discipline. 

Then, too, the usual readers for the screenwriter’s script— 
studio execs, producer, director, cast and crew—could not 
exactly be said to approach their task with enlightened disin- 
terest. There is hardly anything more threatening to them 
than this one-hundred-and-twenty-odd page document. Gen- 
erally, the writer’s professional colleagues, particularly actor, 
director and producer, ask three questions as they read his 
work, none of which anyone is in a position to answer: 1) will 
this script be any good as a movie?, 2) will it make me look 
good?, and 3) will I work again if I do it? 

I’m all for people having a stake in their work, but if every 
job becomes a career-threatening experience, and the script is 
the thing that precipitates employment, then reading it 
becomes about as pleasurable as defusing a bomb. 

There’s one other little point worth mentioning. Most 
screenwriters have never been an ongoing part of a motion 
picture production and most production personnel know it. 
They therefore know that a screenplay is a peculiar act of 
prophecy by someone who's no more licensed to work with a 
crystal ball than he is experienced in working on a film. That 

Continued on page 206 
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WEDDING ONE - MAY 1ST 


INT. CHARLES’S BEDROOM - CHARLES & SCARLETT'S 
HOUSE - LONDON - DAY 

A wedding coat hangs on the door of a wooden ward- 
robe. The wardrobe is in the bedroom. The bedroom is 
white, and tall. There is ornate plaster work on the ceil- 
ing, but at ground level, clothes are thrown about on a 
minimum of furniture. CHARLES is asleep. His alarm 
clock goes off. His hand sweeps up, and switches it off. 
He stays asleep. 


INT. TOM'S BEDROOM - TOM & FIONA’S HOUSE - 
LONDON - DAY 

Another alarm clock is ringing. TOM sits bolt upright in 
his pajamas. He is a very high-spirited, very affectionate 
and very stupid aristocrat. He leaps out of bed, opens his 
cupboard and takes out a tailcoat. 


INT. KITCHEN - MATTHEW & GARETH’S HOUSE - 
LONDON - DAY 

MATTHEW, ina very elegant nightgown, making a pot of 
tea. He is 33, clean shaven, intelligent with a very kind 
face. Two tailcoats hang on the door behind him. 


INT. CHARLES’S BEDROOM - CHARLES & SCARLETT'S 
HOUSE - DAY 
Charles is still fast asleep. 


INT. FIONA’S BEDROOM - TOM & FIONA’S HOUSE - 
DAY 7 

FIONA is tall, attractive, intelligent, aristocratic, 33. Tom's 
sister and his utter opposite. She holds up two dresses - 
she puts one in front of her and looks in the mirror - 
pulls a disapproving face - then holds up the other - 
pulls a face at that too - she doesn't like either of them. 


INT. KITCHEN - MATTHEW & GARETH’S HOUSE - DAY 
MATTHEW is buttoning up his detached collar. He wears 
wedding trousers, braces, a white shirt. At which moment 
GARETH passes behind him. He is about 45 - over- 
weight, bearded, with rosy cheeks and disposition. He 
sets to cooking a full English breakfast. 


INT. CHARLES’'S BEDROOM - CHARLES & SCARLETT’S 
HOUSE - DAY 
Charles is still asleep. 


INT. UPSTAIRS CORRIDOR - TOM & FIONA’S HOUSE - 
DAY 

Tom now fully dressed in his wedding coat. He emerges 
from his bedroom into the corridor of his rather grand 
house in Eaton Square. Tom knocks on Fiona’s bedroom 
door - she wears a third dress: even more sober and 


elegant than the first two. They're completely ready. 


INT. CHARLES’S BEDROOM - CHARLES & SCARLETT'S 
HOUSE - DAY 
Charles, rolling over, still fast asleep. 


EXT. MATTHEW & GARETH’S HOUSE - DAY 
Fiona and Tom pull up in their Landrover outside a 
charming small brick house, where Matthew and Gareth 
are waiting for them. It looks like a little country cottage, 
but in the middle of a London suburban street. Gareth 
points to his watch, implying they're just a little late. He 
now wears a luscious waistcoat portraying two naked 
golden cherubs, kissing across the buttons. 

Now DAVID walks coolly down the street towards 
them: he’s about 30, slender, very self-possessed. 


INT. CHARLES’S BEDROOM - CHARLES & SCARLETT'S 
HOUSE - DAY 
A car horn blasts in the street, and Charles turns and 
wakes. He reaches over sleepily, grabs his alarm clock 
and looks at it. 


CHARLES 0 fuck. 
Charles is 33, fairly good-looking, fairly ironic. 


INT. SCARLETT’S BEDROOM - CHARLES & SCARLETT'S 
HOUSE - DAY 
If you thought Charles’s room was untidy, you hadn't 
seen this one. It is a massive mess, with startlingly mis- 
cellaneous clothing everywhere. Charles's friend, Scar- 
lett, 25, lives there. Charles taps her on the shoulder: 
she is deeply asleep, and, when woken, confused. 

He picks up her watch, which is pink and by the bed, 
and shows it to her. She peeks through sleepy eyes. 
She's not at all upper class. 


SCARLETT 0) fuck. 


INT. KITCHEN - CHARLES & SCARLETT’S HOUSE - DAY 
CLOSE-UP on Scarlett trying to force a wedge of bread 
into the toaster — it is much too large. 


SCARLETT Fuck. 


INT. CHARLES’S BEDROOM - CHARLES & SCARLETT'S 
HOUSE - DAY 

CLOSE-UP of Charles's fingers connecting his braces to 
the back of his wedding trousers. He bends to tie his 
shoes, and the braces ping off the back of the trousers. 


CHARLES Pick. 


EXT. MOTORWAY - TOM & FIONA'S CAR - DAY 
Tom and Fiona's Landrover calmly joins the motorway. 


INT. KITCHEN - CHARLES & SCARLETT'S HOUSE - DAY 
Scarlett is now using a big knife to attack the huge 
wedged piece of bread in the smoking toaster. 


SCARLETT Fuck. fuck, fuck, fuck, fuck! 


EXT. CHARLES & SCARLETT'S HOUSE - DAY 

Charles and Scarlett charge out the front door of their 
house. It is a little run-down in a beautiful street. Scarlett 
is holding her very bright and unexpected dress, and 
Charles is holding his tailcoat and waistcoat. They run 
round the corner, then stop. 

CHARLES Did you lock the door? 

SCARLETT \o. id you? 

Pause. 

CHARLES Pick it. 

And they run on. 

INT./EXT. CHARLES'S CAR - DAY 

Charles and Scarlett are sitting in a seedy-looking old 
BMW. The engine chortles - it won't start. 

CHARLES Fuck. We'll have to take yours. 

SCARLETT But it only goes 40. 

Charles raises a “Want a bet?” evebrow. 

EXT. SCARLETT’S CAR - MOTORWAY - DAY 

Scarlett's tiny Mini Cooper “S” is speeding along the 


motorway at a tremendously illegal speed. It is shaking 
with the effort. 


SCARLETT (0.5.) (Surprised and delighted) Well, tuck me. 
INT. SCARLETT'S CAR - MOTORWAY - DAY 


CHARLES \\ iat exit? 


Scarlett faffs a little, picking up the map for the first time. 
They shoot past an exit sign. 


CHARLES It better not be the B359. 
She finds it proudly. 

SCARLETT II's the 1359. 
CHARLES Pick. 


He jams on the brake. Reverses 50 yards back up the motor- 
way. Almost dies, then shoots up the sliproad of exit 13. 


EXT. SCARLETT'S MINI - COUNTRY LANE - DAY 
An idyllic stretch of summer countryside - suddenly the 
Mini shoots into shot and out. 


EXT. WEDDING 1 - COUNTRY CHURCH - DAY 

An idyllic sun-soaked small country church in Somerset. 
The Mini screeches up, jams on the brakes and skids 
into a lay-by 100 yards away. Charles and Scarlett leap 
out of the car, and dress in their formal gear. He zips up 
the back of her dress and it catches. 


CHARLES Fuck. fuck, fuckity fuck. 

She straightens his Hie in a panic. 

SCARLETT Fuck. fuck. 

Over her shoulder, a large Rolls Royce appears and shoots 


past them. It is the bridal car. They look at each other. Tiny 
pause. 


CHARLES bugver. 


They sprint towards the church. The bride ts just getting 
out of the car. Charles and Scarlett whip past, with a smile 
and a friendly wave. 


INT. WEDDING 1 - COUNTRY CHURCH - DAY 

The church is glowing white, and bedecked with flowers. 
Charles and Scarlett survey the weddingly scene of hats 
and big shoulders. Finally their eyes fall upon their 
friends. They head for them. Charles knows he’s late . . . 


FIONA There is a sort of greatness in your lateness. 
CHARLES Thanks. It’s not achieved without real suffering. 


Scarlett slips in—Charles acknowledges them all with a 
wave and heads on quickly up the aisle to where the 
groom is standing. His name is ANGUS and hes a little 
lense. 


CHARLES Christ I'm sorry, Angus. Inexcusable. I'll be 
killing myself after the service, of course, if it's any con- 
solation. 


ANGUS )oesin't matter 
CHARLES Thank you, Tom. You're a saint. And. . . dis- 


astrous haircut. 





Tom was standing by . . . 


Jom gives an enthusiastic thumbs up and heads back 
down to join the friends. 


ANGUS As long as you haven't forgotten the rings. 
CHARLES \ope. 


He pats his pocket confidently. When Angus looks away, we 
see a look of concern slip over Charles's face—he has just 
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feels his top pocket 


patted an empty pockel. 


At that moment. there is a slam of the heavy church doors 
—ereryone turns round and a girl with a large blue hat 
walks in. and down a side aisle. She vaguely uses the hat 
lo shield her against Curious eves. 


CHARLES ‘sk. | hate people being late. 


Angus appreciates the effort to relax him and gives Charles a 
half smile. And at that moment the Wedding March starts. 


CHARLES ((07//.) Here we go... 


Angus turns to look down the aisle at his bride. Charles 
no luck there either: 





CUT TO: 

The bride, LAURA, on the arm of her father, with two lit- 
tle bridesmaids and one fully-grown one, LYDIA. Laura 
looks a little over-fulsome — the row of friends turns as 
she passes. 


SCARLETT ©). isn't she lovely! 
FIONA Scirlett, you're blind. She looks like a big meringue. 


Angus smiles al Charles to share in the joy at his beautiful 
bride. Charles smiles back, slightly nervously. 


CUT TO: 
The couple - as the vicar starts the service. 


VICAR Dear friends—what a joy it is to welcome you to our 
church on this wonderful day for Angus and Laura. 


Charles looks around bebind him, trying lo find a way 
out of bis dilemma. His eyes land on the girl in the blue 
hat. Her hair is lit by a ray of light coming through the 
stained glass window. Then he remembers: hes gol a 
more important immediate problem. 


VICAR (Cont.) Before we start the wedding service, let us 
join together in our first hymn. 


They stand—there is a slight wobble on the organ. and a 
grinding up to tempo as we bear the intro to “Jerusalem.” 


CUT INTO: 
The singing. Charles is trying to attract the attention of 
his friends, all in their row. Finally Matthew sees him - 
Charles manages to mime the problem. Matthew smacks 
his head in mock despair. Charles does a little plea. He 
needs help. 

Matthew whispers something in Gareth’s ear. Gareth 
holds out his hand to reveal no ring. He in turn whispers 
to Fiona. 

Cut through four pairs of ring-less hands. 


MATTHEW (Loud whispering) Scarlett? 
she gives him a big innocent “Can I help? smile—she is 
the last resort. 


TIME CUT ON TO: 


VICAR Dearly beloved—we are gathered together here in 
the sight of God and in the face of this congregation to join 
together this man and this woman in Holy Matrimony. 


Charles looks back at Matthew who does a subtle nod— 
they've got something. 


VICAR (/Contl.) Which is an honourable estate, instituted in 
the time of man’s innocency . . . 


CHARLES (/0 Angus) Back in asec... 


Angus looks alarmed as Charles edges subtly towards the 


side aisle. 


VICAR Therefore if any man can show any just cause or 
impediment why they may not be lawfully joined together, let 
them speak now . . . 


Charles stops for a second—doesn t want to make any noise 
and be mistaken for an objector: 


CARRIE — THE BLUE HAT GIRL (7/0) her neighbour— 
a surprised stranger) \ guess the fact he's a terrible lay 
doesn't count? 


Charles bears the comment—now be likes her even more. 
But be bas to concentrate on the matter in hand. 


VICAR Do you promise to love him, comfort him, honour 
and keep him in sickness and in health, and forsaking all 
others, keep thee only unto him, so long as ye both shall live? 


LAURA (With fotal love) | do. 


Matthew comes to meet him. Matthew does the subtle han- 
dover. without us seeing the rings. Charles, however, looks 
down—then up at Matthew —Matthew shrugs— “best he 
could do.” 





SLIGHT TIME CUT 


VICAR To love and to cherish .. . 
LAURA 10 love and to cherish . .. 
VICAR Till death do us part. 

LAURA Till death do us part. 

VICAR And thereto | pledge my troth. 
LAURA And thereto | pledge my troth. 
VICAR Do you have the ring? 


At that moment Charles slips in comfortably next to Angus. 
Ihe vicar moves towards him, holding open the Bible, and 
Charles takes a litle step forward and puts the still unseen 
rings on the book. The vicar looks slightly surprised 


VICAR (Cont.) With this ring I thee wed, with my body | 
thee worship and with all my worldly goods | thee endow. 


ANGUS With this ring | thee wed, with my body | thee 
worship and with all my worldly goods I thee endow. 


Angus slips the ring onto Laura’ finger. It is a big multi- 
coloured heart. Angus looks startled. Charles plays tnno- 
cent, and very formal. Then Laura slips hers onto Angus 's 
hand—it is a skull and crossbones. 


CUT TO: 
A 38-year-old man with not much hair, reading badly. 


GEORGE “If | speak with the tongues of men and of 
angels, but have not love, | am become a sounding brass, or 
a clanging cymbal.” 


GARETH (ood point. 


CUT TO: 

A couple with an acoustic guitar, playing Barry Manilow’s 
classic hit “Can't Smile Without You." It is a sister and her 
boyfriend, CLAUDIA and CRAIG, filling in while the cou- 
ple signs the register. 


CLAUDIA & CRAIG “You know | can't smile without 
you...” 


Gareth has his head in his hands in despair. A baby starts 
fo talk loudly. 


GARETH (Raising his head) O, bravo. . . 


FIONA This is the sort of song that makes you cry, isn’t it, 
Scarlett? 


SCARLETT (/)) fears) Is it? 


CUT TO: 

The newlyweds leaving the church, the toccata plays and 
babies cry in noisy harmony. Charles stands at the door as 
the guests leave. Everyone knows him. Carrie passes .. . 


CHARLES Great hat. 
CARRIE Thanks—lI bought it specially . . . 
She moves on, with a slightly wry smile. Shes American. 


He likes her. 


EXT. WEDDING 1 - COUNTRY CHURCH - DAY 
The wedding photos are being taken. Three quick stills 
of the family. In the course of the shots, a 6-year-old boy 


goes under the skirt of the bride and emerges smiling. 
Then is hit. 

Meanwhile, Charles's friends gather on the sidelines, 
a real group, comfortable: Matthew, Gareth, Fiona, Scar- 
lett, Tom, David. Also BERNARD - Tom's best friend. As 
Charles approaches he speaks to David in sign language. 
David is his brother - and deaf. (All lines in italic will ap- 
pear on the screen as subtitles.) 


CHARLES Swijize old stif/s. 


DAVID )es—how did we get stuck with this shower as 
lifelong friends? 


CHARLES ) ou: re lucky. you dont have to talk to them. 
(He turns) Fiona—vou're looking fucking beautiful—lI 
couldn't tell vou earlier in church, because of the “fucking” bit. 


FIONA Thank vou, Charles. 





CUT TO: 


TOM Splendid, | thought, what did you think? 
BERNARD | thought splendid—what did you think? 
TOM Splendid, | thought. 


CUT TO: 





GARETH Scarlotta—fabulous dress—the pagan orange 
and ecclesiastical purple symbolizing the magical symbiosis 
in marriage between the heathen and Christian traditions. 


SCARLETT ((07:/iisecd) es. 
CUT TO: 


CHARLES Any idea who that girl in the blue hat is? 


They look across at Carrie, who is listening considerately 
fo a grandmother. 


FIONA \Nane’s Carrie. 
CHARLES Pretty. 
FIONA American. 
CHARLES Interesting. 
FIONA Slut. 
CHARLES Really? 


FIONA (Used to work at logue. Lives in America now—only 
goes out with very glamourous people—out of your league. 


CHARLES ‘hits « relief. 


He sees Carrie walking away from the church. She re- 13 
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moves ber exotic blue hat, and casually throws it into a 
dustbin. She walks on—Charles watches her go. 


GARETH Right—reception? 


They all turn to go. 


EXT. COUNTRY HOUSE - DAY 

The guests are walking through a farmyard to a country 
house. There is a lovely, rural feeling to everything, as 
though the wedding is a harvest festival. There are pink 
bows on the sheep they pass. They chat as they walk. 


TOM Anvone else tread in a cowpat? No—thought not. See 
vou in amo. Don't want to blow my chances for romance by 
smelling of dung all the way through the reception. 


FIONA Do you think I'd hate him as much if he wasn't my 
brother? God. | never know what to say in these wretched 
line-ups. 

GARETH 0, it’s a cinch—just say the bride looks pregnant. 
lo the side. we see Tom rub his foot violently against a 
bale of hay. Then another bale gently topples onto him. 
FIONA We can't do better than that? 


MATTHEW ‘Traditionally, no. Unless you want to try “you 
must be very proud.” 


FIONA Heaven preserve us. 


EXT. COUNTRY HOUSE - RECEPTION LINE - DAY 

Wife Laura is hugely gushy, laughy, hugging everyone. 
Husband Angus is smiling, which is unusual for him. 
Then there are the four parents. At the end stand various 
sisters, brothers and bridesmaids and Charles. 


FIONA (Contl.) (So sincerely to the father of the bride) 
You must be very proud. 


TOM (Slightly hay-covered) Hello. 


Gareth and Matthew just arriving at the parents’ end of 


the line. 


GARETH ()uite superb—it's made Matthew and I think 
quite seriously about the possibility of getting married. 


FATHER OF THE BRIDE Really? And which are the lucky 


voung ladies? 


Gareth is about to explain that isn't exactly what he meant 
when Matthew interrupts. 


MATTHEW Unfortunately they were busy. 

GARETH Ves. the life of the air hostess is not an easy one. 
Scarlett is next. 

SCARLETT | thought she looked unbe-fucking-lievably 


pretty, didn't you? 
MOTHER OF THE BRIDE A), yes. 


SCARLETT !'1n surprised your son just didn’t shag her on 
the spot, there and then. 


FATHER OF THE BRIDE \\ell, quite. 


Scarlett has no real sense of what is the right or the wrong 
thing to say at any given time. 


INT. BARN - RECEPTION - DAY 

A beautiful marquee, decked out with beams and flowers 
and ribbons - full of tables, with a long table at the end 
on a slightly raised dais. Expansive, but with a nice 
homey feeling to it. The family are upper-middle-class: 
there are lots of guests wearing dark suits, not wedding 
coats - and there are lots of flower-pattern dresses. 
Local people are also there ~ from the faithful farmhand 
to the lord lieutenant. 

Throughout the reception, the background action 
should be full of the business of weddings: waiters and 
waitresses at work - pairs of old people standing saying 
nothing - old person talking to young person and yawn- 
ing - people burning their fingers on little sausages - 
children fighting and pulling tablecloths and skirts down. 


CUT TO: 

Our group, in their wedding coats and frocks, ready for 
the fray - a wedding Magnificent Seven. They stand by 
a large, proud flower arrangement.° 


GARETH Right—svnchronise watches—we meet back 
here in, shall we say—six hours’ time. Who's going to drive, 
i.e. not drink? 


MATTHEW Heads it’s not one of us five. Tails it's Tom. 
He spins a coin. 

MATTHEW ((077/.) It's Tom. 

TOM Ah well, can't win ‘em all. 

He doesnt sense there might be a trick. 


GARETH Right—let’s mingle. And—hey—let’s be careful 
out there. 


They all spread out through the party, like seven errant 
knights. 


CHARLES }) 0) coming? 
DAVID Vo. /l hang out looking enigmatic. 
CHARLES ease yoursel/. 


Charles winds through people. He’ looking out for Carrie. 
standing on his toes, he sees her. grabs a glass, and motes to- 
wards her—but at the last moment, another man joins her: 


CHARLES ((07/.) Damn. 
GARETH Js that for me? 
Reaching for the spare glass. 
CHARLES [I you like. 


GARETH Thanks. I've spotted an ex. I'm going to be so 
amusing, ten minutes from now he will die of regret. 


Charles spies Carrie, but again she is headed off by anoth- 
er good-looker—she is clearly much feted by men. 


CHARLES bastard. 


He heads for the drinks table to stock up: by the time he 
turns, she’s alone again. He makes it to ber, with a few 
rushed “hellos” on the way. 


CHARLES ((077/,) Hello—wine? 
CARRIE Thank you. 
CHARLES Ahi... 


Just as he’s searching for what to say, an acquaintance slips 
into shot: he’s rather a stiff, 38 going on 60. stockbroker. 


JOHN Hullo, Charles. 
CHARLES Hullo, John—this is . . . sorry, | don’t know 


your... 
CARRIE Carrie. 
JOHN Delighted, I'm John. 


who's to talk? 








liny pause 
CHARLES So tell me, John—how’s your gorgeous girl- 
friend? 

JOHN She is no longer my girlfriend. 


CHARLES 0) dear—still, don’t be too gloomy—rumour 
has it she never stopped bonking old Toby de Lisle, just in 
case you didn’t work out. 

JOHN She is now my wife. 

CHARLES Excellent. Excellent. 


Carrie takes in totally that this is the most embarrassing 
moment and leaves them to it, amused. 


CARRIE Excuse me. 
She walks away. Tiny pause. 


CHARLES Ahm... any children or anything, John? Do we 
hear the patter of tiny feet? 


CUT TO: CROWD 

In the corner, Charles stands alone, then deliberately 
hits his head against the pole of the marquee, once. 
When he stands straight again, an old lady passes his 


line of vision. He clearly knows her, and smiles politely. 


CHARLES ((07:/.) Hullo, lovely to see you. 
When she leaves, his head sinks again. We notice that Car- 


rie is watching him. 


CUT TO: 
Fiona, nearby, talking to an innocent-looking fellow with 
an odd haircut. 


FIONA | always love the crying children. They recruit each 
other in creches: “I'll take the sermon—could you fuck up 
the vows?” 


Gerald laughs uneasily. 


FIONA (Cov/.) Sorry—I didn’t introduce myself—I'm 
Fiona. 


GERALD (hi Gerald. 

FIONA Whiat do you do? 

GERALD | in training to be a priest. 
FIONA Good Lord. Do you do weddings? 


GERALD Not yet—1 will though, of course—damn nerve- 
racking. 


FIONA Like the first time you have sex. 
GERALD Well, | suppose so... 


FIONA Though less messy, of course . . . and far less call for 
condoms. 


GERALD (/yharrassed) Aaahm... 


CUT TO: 
Charles, still alone. 
DAVID How you doing? 


CHARLES Remember that time | was helping dad get the 
boat in, and you switched on the motor and the propeller 
cul my leg to shreds? 


DAVID ) es. 

CHARLES /))i)/¢8 are worse. 

CUT TO: 

A pretty red-haired girl who has been watching them - 

she stands next to Matthew. 

SERENA Whio’'s that boy over there? 

MATTHEW His name's David. 

SERENA He's something of a dish, isn’t he. 15 
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MATTHEW | ve always thought so. 

SERENA Why were they... ? (Iimes signing) 
MATTHEW ‘hie dish can't hear. 

SERENA 0). Gosh. 

MATTHEW Silent, but deadly attractive. 


A gong sounds . . . 


FATHER OF THE BRIDE L.dies and gentlemen— 


dinner is served. 


A quick shot from above shows people moving around 
and to tables. 


CUT ROUND 
The friends: they sit down at their different tables. All 
have quite pleasant companions. 


MATTHEW Hello—Matthew. Delighted. And this is David— 
he’s deaf, which means he reads lips and understands every- 
thing you sav. 


David raises his hand politely —"Ht.~ 





CUT TO: 
TOM Tom—splendid to meet you—very exciting. 
CUT TO: 


SCARLETT Hullo, I'm Scarlett. (She gives the total stranger 
a kiss on the mouth) Don't let me drink too much cos I get 
all flirty. 


CUT TO: 

Carrie sits between two good-looking boys. Charles is 
watching her - not a little jealous. He glides into his 
position on the long, raised-up top table and introduces 
himself to the very old indeed man next to him. 


CHARLES How do you do—my name is Charles. 
OLD MADMAN Don't be ridiculous, Charles died 20 


Vears ago. 
CHARLES Must be « different Charles. 
OLD MADMAN Are you telling me | don’t know my own 


brother? 
The food is put down in front of him. It does not look 
appelising. 


CUT TO: 
Wide shot of the eating arrangements. Along from 
Charles are the bride and groom, between parents-in- 


law, uncles, and vicars. Knives and forks going into 
mouths. Everyone looking unhappy. 

WAITER \lore’ 

MAN 1 No thank you. 


Charles is watching Carrie. and listening to the old man . . . 
Ihe camera lingers on Carrie while the old man lalks. 
OLD MADMAN | was married once myself, you know— 
beautiful girl—eves like a blue sky, hair like wheat, cheeks 
like a soft peach— 


CUT BACK TO: 

OLD MADMAN ((07//.) Brain like a small pea, unfor- 
tunately, so it didn’t last. 

CHARLES ©), | «un sorry. 


Charles takes a bite of food—nol tasty. All round the bites 
of the grisly-looking food get smaller and smaller. The 
waiters still however have to do their rounds. 


WAITRESS \iore’ 

WOMAN 1 No, thank you. 

WAITRESS \iore’ 

GARETH | would rather eat my father’s testicles. 
WAITER More? 

TOM Absolutely. Splendid tuck. 

CUT TO: 


Later: sound of a banging spoon: Charles stands. He 
speaks in a very self-effacing manner . . . 


CHARLES Ladies and gentlemen—lI'm sorry to drag you 
from your delicious desserts: there are just one or two little 
things I feel I should say as best man. 


The guests turn to listen to him. 


CHARLES ((077/.) This is only the second time I've ever been 
a best man. I hope | did the job all right that time—the couple 
in question at least are still talking to me. Unfortunately, they're 
not talking to each other—the divorce came through a couple 
of months ago. 





CUT TO: 
Carrie laughing brightly - then back to Charles. 


CHARLES But I'm assured it had absolutely nothing to do 
with me. Apparently Paula knew that Piers had slept with her 
younger sister before | mentioned it in the speech. The fact 
that he'd also slept with her mother came as a surprise—but 
| think it was incidental to the nightmare of violence and 


recrimination which became their two-week marriage. Any- 
way—enough of that. My job today is to talk about Angus and 
there are no skeletons in his cupboard. Or so | thought. . . 


Laughter. 

CHARLES /(077/.) ll come on to that in a minute. First | 
would just like to say this—lI am, as ever, in bewildered awe 
of any couple who make the commitment that Angus and 


Laura have made this morning. | couldn't do it— it’s won- 
derful they can. So anyway, back to Angus and those sheep. 


CUT ON TO: 





the adorable 


CHARLES ((Co7/.) Ladies and gentlemen 


couple. 

All stand and toast. 

ALL The adorable couple! 

FATHER OF THE BRIDE Jhiank you, Charles. Now please, 


everyone, do just enjoy vourselves—we trust there will be 
dancing till dawn. ‘Twist away! 





Charles turns to the old madman. 
CHARLES (Catch you for a bop later. 
He sets off purposefully. 


CUT TO: 
The slightly dodgy rock 'n’ roll band starting to play 
“Crocodile Rock” 

The newlyweds, Laura and Angus, come out and dance. 
Everyone applauds. She dances rather exotically, he as 
though this is the first time he’s ever heard pop music. 

Scarlett starts dancing wildly, but enthusiastically, with 
Tom, the worst dancer in the world, but the keenest. 

Beside them is Gareth twisting with great vigour with 
a 50-year-old lady. 

Charles is clearly looking for Carrie - but then there she 
is on the dance floor with one of her dinner companions. 


CHARLES ((.07//.) Damn. 


Matthew comes beside him. 


MATTHEW | remember the first time | saw Gareth on a 
dance floor. | feared lives would be lost. 


Gareth now doing a Saturday Night Fever-sfyle dance. 
MATTHEW ((077/.) Pretty girl, the one you can’t take your 
eves off. Is it love at first sight? 


Charles ts slightly thrown by Matthews perception. Scarlett 
is dancing very badly indeed. Beside her is a 10-year-old 
boy really getting down, then joined by Gareth, doing 
exactly the same hi-energy dance. Beside them is Carrie. 


CHARLES (00d Lord no—it’s the bloke she’s dancing with 
—I'm sure | played rugby with him at school—trving to re- 
member which position he plaved. 


Gareth is now doing the bump with a hefty grandmother. 
Bump! 

CHARLES ((07:/.) Though, let’s say one did take a fancy to 
someone at a wedding: do you think there really are people 
who can just go up and sayv—"Hi, babe, name's Charles 
this is vour lucky night.” 


MATTHEW I! there are, they're not English. 
CHARLES (uite 


popping minimum. 








three weeks is about my question- 


CUT TO: 

LATER THAT NIGHT - SUNSET, AROUND 9 p.m. 

Laura, emotionally talking to and hugging some distant 
cousins: another hour or two have passed. 


LAURA You know I love vou, Jean, don’t vou. I love vou, I 
love vou, I love you. And Mike, I’ve never met you before, but 
| love vou very much, I really do. 


Angus remarks to Matthew. who stands next to him. 


ANGUS [vnore her—she's drunk. (Pause) At least | hope 
she’s drunk. (Worried pause) Otherwise I'm in real trouble. 





CUT TO: 
Later: In the corners of the room people are a little worse 
for wear. 

Bernard speaking to the fulsome bridesmaid, Lydia. 


BERNARD //ow’s il going, Lyds? 
LYDIA Bloody awful. 
BERNARD 0) dear What's the prob? 


LYDIA | was promised sex—evervone said it—"You be a 
bridesmaid, you'll get sex. You'll be fighting them off.” But 
there’s not so much as a tongue in sight. The amount I paid 
for this dress—and zero. Zilch. Doodle squat. 


BERNARD Well, look—I mean, if you fancy... ahm, 


anything, | could always. . . 





LYDIA 0) don’t be ridiculous—I'm not that desperate. 
BERNARD \o, right, of course, fair enough, good point. 


EXT. COUNTRY HOUSE - NIGHT 
People are gathered to wave the married couple good- 
bye. As the couple heads out, the bride throws her bou- 
quet. Scarlett reaches for it, Fiona dodges it. It is caught 
by Lydia. 
The couple approaches a Rolls Royce with a string of 17 
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cans attached to it - and “Just Married” and “3 Months 
Pregnant” in fake snow on the windscreen. They open 
the door, and a big white sheep with a bow on jumps 
out - a roar of delight. 


CUT TO: 
A big cheer as they drive away. Charles heads disconso- 
lately back into the marquee . . . 


EXT./INT. MARQUEE ~ NIGHT 
Tom joins Charles keenly. 
TOM Where are you staying tonight, Charles? 


CHARLES Scarlett and | are at some pub—the Lucky Boat 
or something. Aren't we all? 


TOM Ah—no—slight change of plan—the others are in 
fact coming back to my place: Nansy’s in residence—might 
knock us up a quick plate of eggs and bac’ over a late night 
Scrabble. | wondered if you'd like to join. 


CHARLES Well, no, that sounds lovely—is there room for 
Scarlett too? 


TOM 0 absolutely. 137 rooms actually. 
CHARLES ‘om—are you the richest man in England? 


TOM 0h—no, no. | believe we're about seventh. The Queen 
obviously, and that Branson bloke is doing terribly well. Well, 
excellent news—I'll go tell Scarlett. 


As Tom walks away. 
TOM (Cont.) That's unless you get lucky, of course. 


Charles smiles weakly—and suddenly, Carrie is right at bis 
shoulder. 


CARRIE Hi. 
Charles is taken aback. 


CHARLES | thought you'd gone. 


CARRIE No—not yet. | was just wondering—where are 
you staying tonight? 


CHARLES Well, | was going to stay at a pub, the Lucky 
Boat, or something . . . 


CARRIE Boatman. 


CHARLES That's right. But now I'm going to stay at some 
friend’s house . . . with some friends. Well, | say “house” —I 
think “enormous castle” is a more accurate description. 


CARRIE 0). that’s too bad. I’m at the Boatman. 
CHARLES 0. 


Pause. She doesn't give Charles quite enough time to re- 


cover. It’s quite a direct invitation. 


CARRIE Well, it was really nice not quite meeting you. Great 
speech. (Pause) I'm going now. 


CHARLES 0, no, you mustn't—we could meet now—the 
evening's just getting going. 

They survey the fallen-bottle, toppled-chair mess. 

CARRIE | think we know that’s a big lie. 

She walks away. 

CHARLES Fuck. 


CUT TO: 

Later: The camera pans over the proceedings - Claudia 
and Craig are back with “Stand By Your Man. Two ex- 
hausted hugging couples are still on the dance floor, 
trying to dance to it. Couples are kissing. Drunk people 
are asleep. The friends are back at the spot where they 
swore to meet six hours earlier. The flower arrangement 
has wilted. 


GARETH | think the castle beckons. Tom, are you sober? 
TOM Absolutely. 


Tom gives a thumbs up and then trips as they u ‘alk out, 

jackets slung over their shoulders: Charles, Tom, Gareth, 
Matthew, David, Fiona, picking up an exhausted Scarlett 
as they go. They pass a couple kissing passionately. Hold 
on them: they split: it’s Lydia, the bridesmaid, and 
Bernard, whom she so recently spurned. Shes quite 
breathless. 


LYDIA Bernard! 
EXT. CAR - COUNTRY LANE - NIGHT 
It's a starry night. Wide beautiful shot of the countryside, 


and a small car winding down a country lane. From it ring 
the strains of “Stand By Your Man. 


CHARLES Ahm, Tom, could you stop the car. 
The car stops dead. 


CHARLES (Covt.) You know, | think | might just stay in 
that hotel, after all. 


TOM Why on earth? 
CHARLES Ahm... 
All of them make a teasing police-siren sound. 


CHARLES (Cont.) No, seriously, I’m doing some research 
into pubs with the word “boat” in the title. | hope to produce 
the definitive work. 


EXT. COUNTRY ROAD - NIGHT 


Charles is standing in the middle of the road, in the 
middle of the night, in the middle of nowhere. 

As the car drives away—they start to shout the cho- 
rus of “Can't Smile Without You.” 

Charles is left totally alone. 


CHARLES ((07/.) Right. Odd decision. 


And he heads back along the road. 


EXT. TOWN SQUARE - NIGHT 
A charming town square. The Boatman is a pleasant, 
large pub hotel, white, with an archway through which 
cars can drive and park at the back. The name of the ho- 
tel is on big carved gold letters outside. Charles enters. 
The sign shows the lucky boatman getting saved by 
a voluptuous mermaid, while his friends are being eaten 
by sharks. 


INT. RECEPTION - THE BOATMAN - NIGHT 

It is by now about one in the morning. Very quiet. Charles 
sees the bell to ring on the front desk, but just before he 
does so, looks left, and sees a shoe swinging from a large 
leather armchair in the sitting room next door. Charles 
walks towards it. 

CHARLES Hullo’ 


Carrie leans over—and looks at him quizzically. 


CHARLES ((o7:/.) In the end it turned out there wasn't 
room for all of us. 


CARRIE You said it was a castle. 


CHARLES Jes, that’s right. Very small castle. Tiny. One up, 
one down. 


Enter a late-night waiter: 

WAITER A drink, sir? 

CHARLES Yes, |'ll have a glass of whisky, thank you. You? 
CARRIE Whisky too, thanks. 

Charles turns to the waiter: 

CHARLES And another one for the lady. 

WAITER Sir. 


Waiter leaves and Charles turns back to address Carrie— 
but she’s disappeared. It’s clear why when George enters, 
the confident, balding, plump, annoying man who read 
the lesson in church. 


GEORGE You haven't seen Carrie, have you? 
CHARLES (/77 « /luster) Who? 
GEORGE Carrie. American girl. Lovely legs. Wedding 


guest. Nice smell. 
CHARLES Sorry—no. 
GEORGE ))amn. Blast. | think I was in there. 


Carrie pops up from behind the sofa and pulls a face—he 
very clearly was not “in there.” 

GEORGE ((ont.) Look, if you see her, could you tell her 
I've gone to my room? 

CHARLES Certainly. Dear fellow. 

Waiter comes in, just as George is about to leave. 
WAITER Your whisky, sir, and one for the . . . 

CHARLES Road, excellent. 


GEORGE Actually, | might have one of those. Mind if I join 
you? 

CHARLES Ahm... no, no, go ahead. 

GEORGE (7) waiter) Another whisky, thanks. And a cigar. 
Actually make that a bottle of whisky. (70 Charles) Might as 
well settle in. Let’s see if we can push on through till dawn, 
shall we, eh? 

They settle, Charles in the chair, George on the sofa. Carrie 
rises from behind the sofa and looks humourously exas- 
perated at Charles. 


GEORGE ((07//.) Lovely wedding. 
CHARLES Jes. 
Carrie appears behind George, crawling towards the door. 


GEORGE | was at school with his brother Bufty—tremen- 
dous bloke. He was head of my house. Buggered me senseless. 
Still, it taught me a thing or two about life. 


Reaction of Charles. Meanwhile Carrie, on her knees, is 
almost at the door. The waiter comes in again. She makes 
a ‘shush” sign at him, and beckons him to follow her. 


GEORGE /((o7/.) Where do you know them from? 
CHARLES University. 
He sees Carrie now talking to the waiter outside the room. 


GEORGE 0) splendid, splendid. Yes. Didn't go myself . . . 
couldn't see the point. When you're working the money mar- 
kets, what use are the novels of Wordsworth going to be, eh? 


CHARLES Good point. Shakespeare's short stories equally 
pointless, 
Waiter re-enters formally. 


WAITER Excuse me, sir—your wife says, could you come 
upstairs at once. Room 12, in case you're so drunk you can’t 
remember. 19 
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CHARLES \\y wile’ 
WAITER \es, sir. 
CHARLES () dear—ves—my wile. 


GEORGE You «re drunk if you can’t even remember you've 
got a wile!! 

CHARLES Ves .. . (Does a little drunk mime—then, 
excusing himself) Do you mind, if... ? (Points upstairs) 


GEORGE () n0— off you go—hest of luck. Lucky bachelor 
me, think I might have another search for that Katie 
creature. 


CHARLES Carrie. 
GEORGE ‘hiat’s right. Damn fine filly. | think I'm in there. 





INT. CORRIDOR - THE BOATMAN - NIGHT 
Charles knocks on the door of room 12. Carrie opens it. 
Charles is slightly nervous. 


CARRIE |ii. 

CHARLES Hlello. Sorry about that— 
CARRIE No, that’s fine 
CHARLES Yes—perhaps we could skulk around here and 


then go back down. 


CARRIE Jhit’s a thought—I don't usually skulk a lot, but 
| suppose | could skulk if skulking was required. Do you 
skulk regularly? 


CHARLES No. | don’t normally think of myself as a skulker. 


CARRIE (Ok«y, so just come in, and skulk for a while, and 
we'll see... 


he was hard to get rid of. 





INT. ROOM 12 - THE BOATMAN - NIGHT? 
They are both inside the room. Pause. 


CARRIE | noticed the bride and groom didn’t kiss, which is 
kind of strange—where | come from, kissing is very big. 





CHARLES No— we tend to be more reserved. “You may now 
kiss the bride” isn’t actually in the Book of Common Prayer. 


CARRIE | always worry that I'd go too far in the heat of the 
moment. 


This is an acquiescent seduction—breaking through 
Charles's three-week-question-popping qualities. 


CHARLES How far do you think too far would be? 


CARRIE | don't know... | think... (Gives him a peck on 
the cheek) that would be all right. 


CHARLES 0) yes—! think so. 


CARRIE In fact, it might be a little dismissive. Maybe this . . . 
(A kiss on the mouth) would be better. 


CHARLES Jes. It might be rather dangerous to take it any 
further. | mean... 


They are centimetres apart. It turns into a long Riss... 
CHARLES (Cov/.) That might be taking it a little too far. 
The camera cuts across the room, and pans back to them. 
CARRIE 0.5.) What about this—do you think the priest 
would think things had slipped a little out of his control? 


It's moments later—they are making love on the bed. 


CHARLES | think he might. This sort of thing is more 


suited to the honeymoon than the service. 
CARRIE Why do you think it was called a honeymoon? 
CHARLES [Don't know—I once heard that it’s “honey” 


because it’s as sweet as honey—and “moon” because it 
was the first time a husband saw his wife’s bottom. 





she laughs—for all his early unsureness, she makes him 


relaxed. by being so totally relaxed herself. 


EXT. COUNTRYSIDE - DAWN 
The beautiful landscape outside waking up in the dawn, 
birds, dew, a stream. 


INT. ROOM 12 - THE BOATMAN - DAY 

Carrie is dressing. She stops and looks carefully and long 
at Charles, who is still asleep. He slowly wakes, opens his 
eyes, and looks up. Her face is caught in beautiful light. 
CHARLES What's happening? 

CARRIE | ve got to go. 

CHARLES Where’ 

CARRIE America. 

CHARLES Jhiat is a tragedy. 

He drops his head on the pillow. 


CARRIE Just before | go—when are you thinking of an- 
nouncing the engagement? 


CHARLES Whose engagement? 


CARRIE (urs. I assumed since we'd slept together and every- 
thing, we'd probably get married. What were you thinking? 


CHARLES Ah. gosh, look, this sort of thing takes a lot of 
thought, | obviously ahm. . . 


Then he suddenly sees she’s smiling. 


CHARLES ((077/.) You're joking. 


She nods. 


CHARLES ((ov/.) God, for a second I thought I was in 
Fatal Attraction. | thought you were Glenn Close and | was 
going to vet home and find my pet rabbit on the stove. 


CARRIE No—but | think we both missed a great oppor- 
tunity there. Bye bye. 


She winks and is gone. He turns over, sinks bis head into 
his pillow, and the alarm clock goes off again. 


WEDDING 2 — AUGUST 15ST. 


INT. CHARLES’'S BEDROOM - CHARLES & SCARLETT'S 
HOUSE — DAY 

It is bright daylight - the alarm clock is ringing. 
Charles's hand comes up and switches it off. 


INT. SCARLETT’S BEDROOM - CHARLES & SCARLETT’S 
HOUSE — DAY 
Scarlett’s room - she is asleep. Off we hear a loud shout. 


CHARLES (0...) 0 fuck. 


CAPTION: “3 MONTHS LATER® 
The door of the room is kicked open. Charles grabs Scar- 
let's shoulder. Her profoundly mascara eyes open. 


SCARLETT 0) fuck. 


INT. KITCHEN - CHARLES & SCARLETT'S HOUSE - DAY 

Charles and Scarlett in their underwear only in the 
kitchen - both frantic. Charles helps himself to orange 
juice. Scarlett butters an incredibly burnt piece of toast - 
the atmosphere is heavy with smoke. 


SCARLETT All very well for you—I'm a fucking brides- 
maid. 


CHARLES [Don't worry—it’s not far. Seven minutes should 
be loads of time. 


EXT. CHARLES & SCARLETT’S HOUSE - DAY 

The two of them sprint out the door still dressing. 
Scarlett is pulling on a huge and ridiculous peach- 
coloured satin off-the-shoulder number. 


SCARLETT Car or taxi? 
CHARLES 1'axi. We could never park. 
EXT. PAVEMENT —- CHARLES & SCARLETT'S HOUSE - DAY 


The two of them standing on the sidewalk, stock still. 
Nothing is coming along the road. Pause. 


CHARLES (Cur seems a good idea. 


CUT TO: 
Them at her car. It is clamped. 


BOTH Puck. 


EXT. HOLLAND PARK — DAY 
Two joggers are pacing each other, going fast - then, in 
full wedding gear, Charles and Scarlett whip past them, 
her dress ballooning in the wind. In fact, a huge piece 
falls away. They stop. Pause. 


SCARLETT Don't worry—no-one'll notice. 


EXT. WEDDING 2 - CATHOLIC CHURCH — DAY 
They arrive exhausted outside a beautiful grand Catholic 
London church. Bells ring loudly. They're clearly late. 


CHARLES Thank God. 


They run on in. 


INT. WEDDING 2 - CATHOLIC CHURCH - DAY 

Exquisite, big, elegant church. There, in one row, are 
Fiona, Matthew, Gareth, David. They've left a space for 
Charles. 


CHARLES Sorry I'm late. Traffic. 
They all turn and give him a look of total cynicism. 
CHARLES /(ov/.) Yes... ahm . .. who is it today? 


He buries his face in the order of service in mock interest. 


CUT TO: 

Up at the front, the young priest steps forward into posi- 
tion to conduct the service. It is Father Gerald, from the 
last reception. He looks a little tense. His cape is slightly 
awkwardly slung over his shoulders - it’s a little tangled. 
He seems to be rehearsing the service to himself. 


CUT TO: 

Tom, up in position as best man - he turns and gives 
Charles a little wave. Produces a ring from his pocket - 
gives Charles a thumbs-up. Charles smiles back. Tom 
points to his radical new haircut. Charles gives him a 
glazed smile and a nod - he doesn’t want to break Tom's 
confidence. Tom is delighted - a double thumbs-up. 
Music begins. 


CUT TO: 

The bride walking down the aisle to Handel's Arrival of 

the Queen of Sheba. She is Lydia, who kissed Bernard at 

the end of the last wedding. She wears a big dress. 21 





Behind are two tiny satin peach bridesmaids and two 24- 
year-olds in the same material. One of them is Scarlett, 
who wears a huge smile. It is noticeable as she passes 
that her dress has no back, and you can just see the top 
of her bottom. The page boys follow, unruly as usual, 
wandering all over the shop. 

The bride arrives at the front-the father steps aside - 
Bernard, the groom, steps forward. He grins wildly. 


FATHER GERALD In the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Spirit. 


ALL Amen. 
FATHER GERALD [et us pray. Father—you have made 


the bond of marriage a holy misery, mzys/ery, a symbol of 
Christ's love for His church. Hear our prayers for Bernard and 
Lydia, through our son, Jesus Christ, your Lord—sorry, your 
son Jesus Christ, ovr Lord, who lives and reigns with you and 
the Holy Goat, Ghost, one God forever and ever. Amen. 


MATTHEW It’s his first time. Friend of the family. 
CHARLES 0). Excellent. 


Charles looks across—Fiona and Gareth give him a uni- 
son thumbs-up—they re enjoying it. 


FATHER GERALD Bernard and Lydia—lI shall now ask 
you if you freely undertake the obligations of marriage. 
Bernard, repeat after me: I do solemnly declare . . . 


BERNARD | do solemnly declare . . . 


FATHER GERALD... that | know not of any lawful im- 
pediment . .. 


BERNARD... that | know not of any lawful impediment. . . 
FATHER GERALD... why |, Lydia... 
BERNARD .... why /, Bernard... 


FATHER GERALD Sorry—why | Bernard Godfrey Saint 
John Delaney . . . 


BERNARD... why | Bernard Geoffrey Si. John Delaney . . . 
(That's pronounced “Sinjeon”) 


CUT AWAY TO: 
Charles and friends - loving it. 


CUT BACK TO: 


FATHER GERALD... may not be joined in matrimony to 
Lydia John Hibbott . . . 


BERNARD .... may not be joined in matrimony to Lydia 
Jane Hibbott . . . 


Father Gerald wipes his brow. 


FATHER GERALD |ydia, repeat after me .. . | do solemnly 
declare . . . 


LYDIA | do solemnly declare . .. 


FATHER GERALD .... that | know not of any lawful 
impediment . . . 


LYDIA... that | know not of any lawful impediment. . . 
FATHER GERALD. .. why |, Lydia Jane Hibbott. . . 
LYDIA... why I, Lydia Jane Hibbott . . . 

FATHER GERALD... may not be johned in marriage . . . 
LYDIA .... may not be joined in marriage . . . 

FATHER GERALD... to Bernard Geoffrey Sijjern Delaney. 
LYDIA ... to Bernard Geoffrey SZ. John Delaney. (Perfect Sin- 


Jeon once more) 


Bernard and Lydia now join their right hands. 
FATHER GERALD | cal! upon those persons here present 


to witness... 


BERNARD | call upon those persons here present to wit- 
ness... 


FATHER GERALD ©... that |, (Pause) Bernard . . . De- 
laney... 


They laugh. 

BERNARD (Sling)... that |, Bernard Delaney . . . 
Father Gerald smiles back with relief. 

FATHER GERALD ... do take thee, Lydia Jane Hibbott. . . 
BERNARD ... do take thee, Lydia Jane Hibbott . . . 

That went fine too—all smiles and relief. 

FATHER GERALD . .. to be my awful wedded wife. . . 
BERNARD ... to be my /aw/ul wedded wife . . . 


FATHER GERALD That's right. May Almighty God bless 
you all, the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Spiggott, sorry, 
Spirit. 

ALL Amen. 


FATHER GERALD Go in peace to love and save the Lord, 
sorry, serve him. 


ALL Thanks be to God. 
GARETH Bravo. 


Gareth starts to applaud, thrilled they've made it through. 
The whole congregation joins in. Charles is delighted, and 
in a really good mood. 


EXT. WEDDING 2 - CATHOLIC CHURCH - DAY 


Snapshots of the happy couple. First just them, then plus 
six others, then plus 14, then 150 people, the hugest 
group of relatives ever. Tom is right in there, organizing 
it. Then a final snap just of the happy pair —- except there 
is one collapsed grandmother just at the edge of frame. 


INT. THE DORSET HOTEL - LOBBY - DAY 

Wedding guests, along with a few regular guests, are 
passing through the lobby of this exclusive London 
hotel. A few faces we recognise. This is a very aristocrat- 
ic wedding. All men are in full wedding gear: there's a lot 
of silk and posh voices. 


INT. THE DORSET HOTEL - CORRIDOR — DAY 

In the corridor, there is a table where people put their 

gifts. George, the bore from the Lucky Boatman, ap- 

proaches the table with a huge present, beautifully 

wrapped. He puts it down and heads to join the line. 
Next, Gareth and Charles sweep in. 


GARETH Excuse me. 


Gareth puts down a very small, unimpressive looking 
gift. He inspects the other gifts, looks around to check 
no-one is watching, and swaps the card on his with the 
card on George's present. He rejoins Charles, smiles 
happily, and they head to the ballroom. 


INT. THE DORSET HOTEL - RECEPTION ROOM - DAY? 
The front of the receiving line. A “liveried” master of 
ceremonies dips his head and has a word with every 
guest, very discreetly ... 


MASTER OF CEREMONIES | think you should know 
that Lord Hibbott is a little deaf, sir. 


MATTHEW 0 thank you. 


He moves on—and after shaking hands with the wife, gets 
to the first father, Sir John Delaney. 


MATTHEW (Cont. (Very loud) EXCELLENT WEDDING— 
| WAS IN HEAVEN. 


SIR JOHN |'m delighted. 


Matthew moves on, and Fiona approaches Sir John—also 
shouting. 


FIONA THE BRIDE LOOKED STUNNING! YOU MUST BE 
VERY PROUD! 


SIR JOHN Yes, | am. (He leans across to his wife) Why is 
everybody shouting at me? 


CUT THROUGH TO 
Matthew talking to the next father. 


MATTHEW | thought the church looked exquisite. 
LORD HIBBOTT Didn't she? Beautiful tiara, | thought. 
MATTHEW (Worried) Yes. 


Matthew moves on. Lord Hibbott looks angrily down the 
line at the master of ceremonies. Fiona approaches. 
FIONA | thought your son looked very handsome. 


LORD HIBBOTT (Worried but trying hard) Yes, | believe 
the prawns are delicious. 


Meanwhile, Gareth approaches the exasperated first father. 


GARETH BRAVO—AN ABSOLUTELY SPLENDID OCCASION 
ALL ROUND! 


SIR JOHN (fuming) Thank you. 


FATHER GERALD [LOVELY WEDDING! EXQUISITE FLOW- 
ERS IN THE CHURCH! 


SIR JOHN (Shouting) FOR HEAVEN'S SAKE, WHY IS 
EVERYBODY SHOUTING AT ME? I CAN HEAR PERFECTLY 
WELL! 


FATHER GERALD (Svi// shouting) SORRY!!! 
Charles is next. He smiles broadly. 
CHARLES This is an excellent wedding. 


CUT TO: 
Two very well-bred little Honourables. 


10-YEAR-OLD LADY JANE Where do you fit in? 
9-YEAR-OLD RIGHT HONOURABLE HARRY |’ 


the groom's brother. You? 
LADY JANE |'m the bride's cousin. 


HON. HARRY 0). When | was little, | went into my brother 
Bernard's bedroom, and he was spanking a girl and she 
didn’t have any clothes on. 


LADY JANE She must have been very naughty. 
HON. HARRY | suppose so. 


CUT TO: 

Charles and Gareth and Matthew drinking and relaxed - 
experienced wedding guests - as ever, Gareth drinking 
more. 


GARETH I've got a new theory about marriage. ‘Two people 
are in love, they live together, and then, suddenly, one day, 
they run out of conversation. Totally. They can’t think of a 
single thing to say to each other. That's it. Panic. Then sud- 
denly it occurs to the chap that there 7s one way out of the 
deadlock. . . 
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CHARLES Which is’ 

GARETH He'll ask her to marry him. 

CHARLES Brilliant. 

GARETH Suddenly—they’ve got something to talk about 


for the rest of their lives. When to marry, who to ask, when to 


have children, what to call them, which drug clinic to send 
them to, where to bury mother-in-law, etc. etc. 


CHARLES So basically marriage is just a way of getting out 
of an embarrassing pause in conversation. 


GARETH \up. The definitive ice-breaker, 
Jom passes by, looking busy about his duties. 
GARETH ((07i/.) Ah, Thomas—how’s the speech? 


tears, 





TOM Pretty good, | think—something for everyone 
laughter. . . 


GARETH Excellent. 
Jom does a double thumbs-up and heads on. 
CHARLES 11's very good theory. 


MATTHEW Although, of course, there is another argument, 
that it has something to do with true love. 


CHARLES Well, there’s a thought. Let me get drinks—then 
I've got another theory I'd like to put to the panel. 


He moves outside to a drinks table and from beside him . . . 
CARRIE | ii. 

Charles is stunned. There she is. Fabulous. 

CHARLES Iiello. 

CARRIE How are you’ 


CHARLES | fine. ['m fine. Pm... overwhelmed to see 
yvou—were you in the church? 


CARRIE No. | was late for the church. 

CHARLES You re always late for the church. 

CARRIE That's true, isn’t it— (/ronic) | wonder if it's 
meaningful? 

CHARLES God it’s lovely to see you. Don't go back to 
America. Please. I'll be back in two ticks. 

He rushes back and gives the others their drinks. 


CHARLES (Conl.) This is yours. This is yours. See you in 
five hours. 


GARETH His something happened? 


CHARLES Yes—it has a bit—this is a bloody great wed- 
ding, you know. 


He rushes back to Carrie. 

CHARLES ((Cov/.) Hi. You look perfect. You probably are 
perfect. How are you? 

CARRIE Really well. Charles, this is my fiancé, Hamish. 
CHARLES £:xcellent—how do you do, Hamish. Delighted to 


meet you. What a charming surprise to find Carrie back in the 
county. 


Hamish is an elegant, attractive 50-year-old man. 


HAMISH Jes. well, she took some persuading—come on, 
darling, | told James | was going to get you—he'll think I've 
totally lost control over you already. 


CARRIE Okay. (70 Charles) See you later. (Wrinkles her 


face at Hamish) Bossy. 


Charles is stunned with disappointment. He takes off his 
glasses and polishes them. He is suddenly very confused. 
This makes him very unhappy. for a reason he cant iden- 
tify. It hits a deep chord of dissatisfaction—nol Just disap- 
pointment about her—something wider. 


CUT TO: 
Father Gerald, who is talking to Scarlett. 


SCARLETT You were great. 


FATHER GERALD ))id you think so? | thought I might 


have cocked it up a little. 


SCARLETT Well, now you say it, you did, totally—but 
don't worry—I'm usually bored out of my box, but this time 
| really enjoved it. 


CUT TO: 
Charles, still sitting alone. Matthew joins him. 


MATTHEW How are you doing, Charles? 
CHARLES Not great actually, suddenly. | don’t know. | 


mean—what the hell's going on here—why am | always at 
weddings and never getting married? 

MATTHEW It's probably because you're a bit scruffy—or 
it could just be you haven't met the right girl. 


CHARLES Well, is that right? 1 don’t know. Maybe I have 
met the right girl—maybe | meet the right girls all the time. 
Maybe it’s me. 


MATTHEW 0) nonsense— 





CUT TO: 
A spoon banging on a table. 


MASTER OF CEREMONIES \\y lords, ladies and gen- 


tlemen. Dinner is served. 
CUT BACK TO: 


MATTHEW Come on—odds are you meet your wife at 
supper. 


INT. THE DORSET HOTEL - BALLROOM - DAY 
Everyone is gathering to eat. At the top table, Tom is busy 
correcting his speech with a confident smile on his face. 


CUT TO: 
Charles, in front of the seating plan. 


CHARLES 0) God. This must be a joke. 


CUT TO: 
Gareth’s table. Gareth approaches, talking to George. 


GEORGE | always take a lot of trouble over the present. | 
think it really matters, don't you? 

Gareth, who stole his present. replies .. 

GARETH () ves. It’s months, isn’t it, months to get it right. 
At his table are many friends... and Carrie. 

GARETH ((077/.) Hullo, I'm Gareth—and you look divine. 
CUT TO: 

Charles sitting down - actually his table looks all right. 


It's four girls, three men, all presentable and his age. 
And David. 


CHARLES |i. 
ALISTAIR Hello, I'm Alistair. And I believe you know 


Veronica. 

CHARLES Jes. Hi, Vee. (Vods fo another girl) Martha. 
Hes uneasy about something. 

CUT TO: 

Fiona chatting to a rather grand middle-aged woman at 
the table. 

MRS. BEAUMONT Ani tel! me. are you married? 
FIONA \o. 

MRS. BEAUMONT Are you a lesbian’ 

FIONA Good Lord—why do vou say that? 

MRS. BEAUMONT \\ell, it's one of the possibilities 


for unmarried girls, and it’s a bit more interesting than 
saving—"O dear, just haven't met the right chap, eh?” 


FIONA ()uite right. Why be dull? Good on you. 


MRS. BEAUMONT J )iank you. 


FIONA But. truth is, though, | dave met the right man- 
unfortunately, he doesn’t love me—and until | stop loving 
him, no-one else stands a chance. 


MRS. BEAUMONT 33:u( luck. 
FIONA Isii't it? | eas a lesbian once, at school—but onl 


for 15 minutes. so | don’t think it counts. 


CUT TO: 
Charles's table - David seems to be relishing the situation. 


ALISTAIR So there are 400 different kinds of tea and that 
isn't including all these so-called fruit teas. | took Veronica 
out to India to have a look at the plantations at Christmas. 


CHARLES Pxcellent. 


Charles is just that little bit tense. He looks over and sees 
Carrie laughing with the others. 


ALISTAIR | believe vou and her went out there once. 
CHARLES Jhiat's right. 
VERONICA (Chiirles was vile—he insisted on cracking 


jokes all the time | was ill. 

CHARLES | was trying to cheer you up. 

NICK] (0), you're /ha/ Neronica. 

VERONICA Which Veronica? Charlie... (Sbe looks dag- 
vers al him) 

Charles looks a little panicky. 


NICK! When Charles and | were going out he told me he'd 
had this... “interesting” journey round India with “Vomit- 
ing Veronica’ —I think that was it. 


CHARLES Seriously, | don't remember ever mentioning it. 
Wasn't Bombay extraordinary . . . 


MARTHA () come on. Charles. | don’t think I've ever been 


out with anvone less discreet. 

Ihe true horror of the situation is now becoming clear: 
CHARLES Surely that’s a bit of an exaggeration . . . 
NICK It is not! 

MARTHA | remember you going on about this girl Helena, 


was it, Whose mother made a pass at vou. 


VERONICA | remember this! You couldn't work out whether 


it would be impolite not to accept her advances. 
CHARLES \eronica. 
VERONICA That's right! Mrs. Piggv—Helena was Miss 


Piggy, so her mother was Mrs. Piggy. 
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CHARLES \es, | think perhaps... 


Everyone cant but notice t that be is looking massively un 
comfortable. they all turn to the final girl on the table. 


HELENA We've both lost a lot of weight since then. 

Charles in total despair— 

MASTER OF CEREMONIES L.icdies and gentlemen — 
the best man. 

CHARLES Ah), great—speeches. 

DAVID Did you pork Mrs. Piggy? 

CHARLES \0. / id nol!!!! 


CUT TO: 
Tom, standing, convinced he’s on to a winner. 


TOM Alm... when Bernard told me he was getting en- 
gaged to Lydia, | congratulated him because all his other 
virlfriends had been such complete dogs—although, may | 
say how delighted we are to have so many of them here this 
evening... I'm particularly delighted to see Camilla, who 
many of you remember as the first person Bernard asked to 
marry him. If | remember rightly, she told him to “sod off"and 
lucky for Lydia that she did!!! 


Charles shakes his head. Gareth is delighted. 


CUT TO: 
Later: All of the friends gathered and relaxed. 


GARETH We had the most fabulous girl on our table— 
called Carrie . . . 


Charles just shakes his head. 


GARETH ((ovi/.) Apparently her fiancé is terribly grand 
and owns half of Scotland. How are you? 


CHARLES | seem to be stuck in the wedding from hell. 
Ghosts of girlfriends past haunt me at every turn. The next 
thing you know, I'll bump into Henrietta and the horror will 
be complete. 


From behind him comes a voice. 
HENRIETTA Ilullo, Charles. 
He turns around. and there is a strained-looking girl. 
CHARLES Hullo, Hen. How are you? 

Pause. Then her face just collapses into tears . . 
CHARLES ((Cov/.) (Sympathetically) O Hen. .. 
HELENA ook, can’t you just leave her alone 


vou hurt her enough? 


haven't 





And takes her away. Charles turns to Gareth. 


CHARLES Excuse me—! think I better be where other 


people are not. 





As Charles walks out, he passes David. 


CHARLES /iis/ saw Henrietta. 
DAVID ) iu ruined her life, you heartless bastard. 
CHARLES /)anks for your support. 


Charles then passes Serena: and the camera stays with 
her; she approaches David. She eases up to him, as 
before, via canapés. She stands opposite him. Pause. 
Then she starts to sign, very slowly. 


SERENA /Hui//o. Aly mane ts Serena. 
David laughs, sweetly. 
DAVID //:://o. 


SERENA /7) jus/ learmimg. I'n progagly naking lobs of 
nistakes. 


DAVID \o. perfect. 
He does a little mime. which asks her if she fancies a dance. 


SERENA ) es, “hal would be mice. 


INT. THE DORSET HOTEL - CORRIDOR - NIGHT 
Charles, upstairs with the sound of the party in the back- 
ground - he looks along a corridor, then nips into a little 
room to be alone. 


INT. THE DORSET HOTEL - ROOM - NIGHT 

It contains just a bed and a dressing table. On the bed is 
a suit, and a girl's skirt and blouse. Charles crosses to 
the window. 


INT. THE DORSET HOTEL - ROOM WINDOW - NIGHT 

Charles stands at the window, which overlooks a London 
street. Below, he sees Carrie emerge into the light of a 
street lamp - she looks beautiful, as she stands on the 
pavement with Hamish, who is hailing a cab. He yearns. 


INT. THE DORSET HOTEL - BALLROOM - NIGHT 
Serena and David dance, the quintessence of romance. 


INT. THE DORSET HOTEL - ROOM - NIGHT 
There is a sound - Charles turns around, and sees the 
door opening. Bernard and Lydia enter the room - they 
don't see him - but turn and quickly lock the door. It ts 
in fact the room for changing into their going-away 
clothes. 

Charles is a little worried by this. Then Bernard switch- 
es off the light. Charles is perplexed, as in the darkness 
we hear rustling. 


LYDIA Wait a minute, this is no fun! 1 want to see my lovely 
husband. 

The light goes on again. They are on the bed—lLydia on 
top, Bernard almost concealed under her wedding 
dress—and Charles is stranded directly behind them: they 
do not see him. He is frozen like a rabbit in the head- 
lamps. Then slowly he eases himself towards a side door. 
and exils. 


INT. THE DORSET HOTEL - BALLROOM - NIGHT 

People are dancing - the camera finds Scarlett is under 
a table with her 8-year-old fellow bridesmaid, FREDA. 
Scarlett talks to her straight, as she does to everyone. 


SCARLETT Have you got a boyfriend? 

FREDA Jes. 

SCARLETT What's his name? 

FREDA Dolph. He's very good at table-tennis. What about 
you? 

SCARLETT No. ‘raid not. 

FREDA Why not? 


SCARLETT | don't know—chaps | fancy think I'm stupid 
and pointless, so they just bonk me and leave me. And the kind 
of chaps who fancy me, | think they're drips and can’t even 
be bothered to bonk them. Which leaves me a bit nowhere. 


FREDA | see. 

Pause. Scarlett taken up in ber thoughts about this rather 
accurate self-analysis. 

FREDA (Cov/.) What's “bonking?”” 


SCARLETT ©), it's a bit like table-tennis—but with slightly 
smaller balls. 


INT. THE DORSET HOTEL - ROOM - NIGHT 
The couple are still making love. The door Charles exited 
by swings open. It is in fact a sink concealed in a cup- 
board. Charles is sitting there. Not happy. 

There is an orgasm in the background. Charles checks 
his watch. 


BERNARD 0) | love my wife! 
LYDIA |... love... my... husband!!! 


Bernard sighs contentedly. In his cupboard. Charles looks 
relieved. 


BERNARD Still, we better be going back. 
Charles nods. 


LYDIA Yes. Or we could just wait a few minutes, and have 


another go. 
Charles shakes his head in intense worry. 


BERNARD Well, there's a thought. You naughty, naught 
little rabbit. 


Charles s head in his hands. 
CUT TO: 
Bernard and Lydia on the bed. Charles politely steps out 


from the cupboard. He walks past them. They are very 
surprised. He holds up a pencil. 


CHARLES Found it. 


INT. THE DORSET HOTEL - CORRIDOR - NIGHT 

As Charles shuts the door behind him, he turns and 
bumps straight into Henrietta. 

HENRIETTA Charles, we must talk. 

CHARLES (/iupped. bul kindly) Must we? 
HENRIETTA ‘he thing is, Charlie, I've spoken to lots of 


people about you. . . 


CHARLES 0) (0 
HENRIETTA .... and evervone agrees—vou're in trouble . .. 
CHARLES \i)) |’ 


HENRIETTA You see, you've turned into a sort of serial 
monogamist—one girlfriend, then another—but vou never 
really love anyone, because, you never let them near you. 


CHARLES ()n the contrary... 
HENRIETTA You re sweet to them. and affectionate to 


them... vou were even sweet to me and you thought I was 
an idiot. 

CHARLES | (lid not... 

HENRIETTA You did. | thought U2 was a type of sub- 
marine. 


CHARLES Well, in a way you were right—their music has 
avery naval ring... 

HENRIETTA be serious, Charles! You must give people a 
chance. You don't have to think, “I must get married”—but 
vou can't start every relationship thinking, “I vzs/77 get 
married.” 


CHARLES Hen, you know me—most of the time | don’t 
think at all—I just potter along. 


HENRIETTA 0) Charles—/She suddenly puts her arms 
around him )—the way you used to look at me at the end. 
| just misread it, that’s all—lI thought you were going to pro- 
pose to me—but you were just working out how to leave—O 
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God . . . this is so ridiculous. 


she walks away. Charles is left. slightly stunned. He turns 
_, and there is Carrie. 


CARRIE Having a good night? 


CHARLES \es. it's up there with my father's funeral for 


sheer entertainment value. | thought you'd gone. 
CARRIE No—Hamish had to catch the Edinburgh sleeper. 
I'm off in a minute. Keep me company. 


INT. THE DORSET HOTEL - GRAND STAIRCASE - NIGHT 
Lydia and Bernard at the top of the stairs. Everyone Is 
applauding. She opens her going-away jacket and re- 
veals a T-shirt saying - “Please Be Gentle, I'm A Virgin. 
Everyone applauds. 

Gareth and Matthew exchange a sceptical glance. 


MATTHEW \es. | suspect not technically true. 


Lydia throws her bouquet. ( rareth jumps for it enthustastt- 
cally, high above the rest. He catches it—and then gra- 
ciously hands it to the first lady by his side—it’s Carrie. 


GARETH \ladam. 
CARRIE Thank you. (70 Charles) Definitely time to go. 
Share a cab? 


INT. TAX! CAB - NIGHT 


CARRIE | met lots of your friends at dinner. 


CHARLES Yes—they’re a strange-looking lot—but on the 
whole, nice personalities, | think. 


CARRIE | love them. 

CHARLES So (lo |. So do |. 

EXT. LONDON STREET - NIGHT 

Charles opens the door for Carrie to get out. 
CARRIE Come in. Have a night cap. 
CHARLES Are you sure’ 


CARRIE (Jeasing bim confidently) Yes—\ think we can 
risk it. I'm pretty sure I can resist you—you re not that cute. 


CHARLES (Chas/ened) Okay. 


INT. CARRIE’S FLAT - NIGHT 

The flat is in darkness. When the camera finally finds 
Carrie and Charles, they're about to kiss, haltingly, al- 
most trying not to. 


CARRIE 0 dear... 


Love theme plays. It is now late night—the wedding is over. 


INT./EXT. ROLLS ROYCE - NIGHT 
Bernard and Lydia kissing, in the back of a Rolls Royce. 
She's naked. 


INT. BEDROOM - MATTHEW & GARETH’S HOUSE - 
NIGHT 
Gareth and Matthew, asleep, cuddled. 


INT. TOM’S BEDROOM - TOM & FIONA’S HOUSE - 
NIGHT 

Tom, asleep, flat on his back, pajamas buttoned to his 
chin. 


INT. CARRIE’S FLAT - BEDROOM - NIGHT 
Charles and Carrie are in bed. 


CARRIE | kind of feared this would happen. The moment | 
said “yes” to Hamish, | had an awful suspicion there'd be 
one final fling. 


INT. FIONA’S BEDROOM - TOM & FIONA'S HOUSE - 
NIGHT 
Fiona, awake, in bed, reading. 


INT. KITCHEN - CHARLES & SCARLETT’S HOUSE - NIGHT 
Scarlett, drunk and asleep, under the kitchen table at 
home. 


INT. CARRIE’'S BEDROOM - DAWN 
Dawn coming in Carrie's bedroom. 


CARRIE | think it’s time you went. 
CHARLES But it’s five in the morning, 


CARRIE And at nine in the morning my future mother-in- 
law comes round. We're discussing bridesmaids. 


CHARLES You're right. I've got very'little to contribute on 
that one. 


silently Charles dresses. Watching her. She looks back at him. 
CHARLES You see, this is my whole argument against 
marriage—even when I'd found the right girl—I'd keep 
bumping into you. 


Her band comes up and waves him goodbye. He hesitates 
and then turns to go. An alarm clock rings. 


A DAY OFF — SEPTEMBER 1ST. 


INT. CHARLES’S BEDROOM - CHARLES & SCARLETT'S 
HOUSE - DAY 

The alarm is ringing. Charles sits up and switches off the 
alarm with a smile - then smugly goes back to sleep again. 





CAPTION: “1 MONTH LATER" 
His door opens. It is Scarlett. She carries a tray. 





SCARLETT Morning, Charles 


toast’s a bit burnt. 


breakfast’s up. Sorry the 


They both settle down to breakfast on his bed. eating toast 
and sipping lea. 


SCARLETT ((07i/.) What are you up to today? 
CHARLES ‘aking advantage of the fact that for once in my 


entire life it’s Saturday and | don’t have to go to a wedding. 
All | have to do is not be late for David. 


Charles opens a big white letter. 
CHARLES (Con/.) 0 no—another wedding invitation! | 
don't believe it. And a lis-—the whole works. 


SCARLETT | thought | might go for a job. There's this new 
clothes shop called Spank that wants a sales assistant. | think 
I'd be great. They do all this funny rubber stuff. 


Charles isn't concentrating. He’ thrown by the contents of 


the invitation. 

SCARLETT (Cov/.) They say rubber is mainly for per- 
verts—but | think it’s very practical actually. | mean you can 
spill anything on it and it just comes off. | suppose that could 
be why the perverts like it. Are you all right? 
CHARLES Jes, fine. It’s that girl . . . Carrie 
member, the American? 


SCARLETT () ves. 


Charles, thoughtful, handles the invitation and the wed- 
ding list. 





do you re- 


INT. EXPENSIVE STORE - DAY 

Charles walks into an expensive gift store. It is full of 
ceramic tigers, exotic carpets, woven baskets, beautiful 
silks, wooden carvings. He approaches an assistant. She 
is very snooty. She feels Charles's shorts and sneakers 
don't fit in with the spirit of the store. 


CHARLES Have you got the wedding list for Banks here? 
ASSISTANT Absolutely, sir. It’s a lovely list. 
CHARLES Could you tell me some of the prices? 


ASSISTANT Certainly, sir—there are some beautiful things 
around the £1000 mark. 


CHARLES Jes, anything around the £50 mark? 


ASSISTANT Well, you could have that pygmy warrior over 
there... 


CHARLES Ah). excellent. 


ASSISTANT If you can find someone else to chip in the 
extra £3,950. 

Charles smiles. 

ASSISTANT (Cov/.) Or our carrier bags are £1.50—you 
could just get 33 of them. 

CHARLES Actually, | think I'll leave it. Thanks very much. 
You've been very... ahm... 


He turns and bumps straight into Carrie. Shes dressed 
very casually and looks very different: plainer, but still 
lovely. Shes in a very good mood. Hes very surprised. 


CARRIE Watcha get? 
CHARLES Nothing vet 


CARRIE It's so great this! | should have married years ago. 
(To the assistant) Anyone go for the pygmy vet? 


ASSISTANT No. The young man was thinking about it. 
Charles nods thoughtfully. 





just deciding. 


CARRIE © no— just get me an ashtray. You haven't got half 
an hour, have you? 


CHARLES Surely 
be a bit late. 





I've got to meet my brother, but I can 


CARRIE Great. You've got an important decision to make. 


INT. STORE CHANGING ROOM - DAY 
A tight shot on the door of the changing room in a rather 
stylish, unusual-looking dress shop. 


CARRIE /0.5.) All right—now the most important thing is 
that you mustn't laugh. 
CHARLES 0k: 


She emerges in a formal. typical... wedding dress. She is, 
despite herself, quite shy about it. 


CARRIE What do you think? 


He looks at her, and then laughs gently... as if theres any 
question... 


CHARLES Divine. 

CARRIE Bit of a meringue? 
Charles acknowledges it is... 
CARRIE ((077/.) Don't worry 





we've only just begun. 
MUSIC STARTS 


CUT TO: 
Carrie in something fairly sexual. 


CHARLES You're kidding. 29 





CARRIE Yeh—but it would be great, wouldn't it? Maybe 
next time. 


CUT TO: 

She walks out - it’s a Littke Bo Peep-type - lots of lace 
and silk bows. 

CARRIE ((o/.) What do you think? 

CHARLES Alin... 

CARRIE | knew it—! knew it— 

She goes back in. 


CHARLES But if you can get a little staff it would be very 
good for looking after sheep. 


CARRIE /0.8.) Don't be rude. 
CUT TO: 


CARRIE (Con/.) (0.8.) | think it might be a bit sexy. 

She emerges in a silver-sequinned full-length sheath— 
staggering, she looks like a mermaid. It is divinity: 
CHARLES If | were your husband | would die of pride. 
CARRIE Yes—! think Hamish would just die. 


CHARLES You may be right—there’s nothing in the world 
more off-putting at a wedding than a priest with an enor- 
mous erection. 


CUT TO: 


CARRIE (0.5.) Okay, and finally, kind of traditional, but 
kind of nice. 

She comes out—tt is beautiful—for the first time she is 
wearing a veil. Charles is silent. She lifts the veil slowly. It 
isa magical moment. Charles shields his eves, and then 
looks again. It is beyond comment. 


INT. TEA-FROOM - DAY 

It's polite and old-fashioned. On the table in front of 
them, a pot of tea and a slice of Battenburg cake. Out- 
side, it is pouring with rain. 


CHARLES One strange thing is thinking you'll never sleep 
with anyone else. You don’t think you'll be unfaithful? 


CARRIE No—not once we're married—lI've told Hamish 
I'll kill him if be is—so | think | better stick by that. 


CHARLES ()uite right. 
CARRIE Anyway—l reckon I've had a fair run at it, 


CHARLES How many is a fair run these days, down your way? 





CARRIE (). | don't know—more than . . . one. 
CHARLES (0 on 


no secrets Now. 


CARRIE \\el! ... 


I've seen the dress—we have 





tell me 





At first shes unwilling, but then she gets drawn in, count. 


ing them on ber fingers. 

CARRIE (Cou/.) Okay—let’s see. Right—1—not easily 
forgotten. Kind of nice. 2—mistake, hairy back. 3. 4. 5. 6.— 
on my birthday. In my parents’ room. 

CHARLES Which birthday? 

CARRIE Seventeen. 

CHARLES We ve only reached seventeen? 

CARRIE | was brought up in the country—lots of hay- 
stacks. Then there was 7—vummy yummy. 8 
an inch)—untortunately. 9—against a fence 
comfortable—don’t try it. . . 

CHARLES | wort. 

CARRIE Then—10—FABULOUS, HEAVEN, JUST GOR- 
GEOUS... 

CHARLES | /iiite this guy. 

CARRIE | !—obviously, in the circumstances, real disap- 
pointing. 12 through 17—the university years—intelligent, 
sensitive, caring boys: sexually speaking, a real low patch. 
18—he broke my heart. Long vears of yearning. 


CHARLES | 111 sorry. 


CARRIE After which came 19—who | don’t remember, but 
my room-mate said we definitely did it—twice. Then 20— 
God—lI can't believe I've reached 20. 21—elephant tongue. 
22—kept falling asleep. That was my first year in England. 
CHARLES | (lo apologise. 

CARRIE 23 and 24 together, which was something . . . 
CHARLES ou re joking. 

CARRIE No, it was on holiday, | was brown, they were 
foreign, and it’s just before AIDS. 25—gorgeous—French- 
man. 26—dreadful—Frenchman. 27—that was a mistake. 


CHARLES Suddenly at 27 you make a mistake? 


CARRIE He shouted a lot, which is really off-putting. Very 
nearly gave up on the whole thing. But Spencer changed my 
mind, that’s 28: his father—29 . . . 











really un- 





Charles mouths “Spencers father!!” 


CARRIE Then 30—urgh. 31—0O my God. 32—lovely. And 
then my fiance. 


CHARLES Wow! (Long list!) So came... after your fiance? 


(Mimes half 
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CARRIE \o. vou were 32. 
Charles is a little flattered 


CARRIE ((ovi/.) So there we go—less than Madonna, 
more than Princess Di—I hope. Now what about you? 


CHARLES (/i/ic) Me? 
CARRIE \vs 
CHARLES 0) God, ahm, well, nothing like that many. Ahm. 


| don't know what the fuck I've been doing with my time 
actually. Work probably—that's it. Work. I've been working 
late, a lot. 


CARRIE Well, go on. 
CHARLES Alim. well, let's see 


He counts on bis fingers—1, 2. 3. Pause. 4th finger. Long 
Pause. 


CHARLES ((07i/.) About twenty. 
CARRIE No. vo on, try harder. 
CHARLES (/fe jus! cant come up with the numbers) 5... 


O...15. 

CARRIE \iy fiance says he’s slept with 84. 

CHARLES Now that’s a lie—he's lving, He is a filthy liar. 
CARRIE Apparently not. He was very perky in his 30s. 


CHARLES Wis he? 0 God. I've wasted my life! (Pause) It's 
these bloody glasses, isn't it? | knew | should have worn 
contact lenses, 





how many girls have vou slept with? 


She laughs. Both of them just stop talking. Charles watches 
her sipping tea, and smiles. Somethings happened. She has a 
hite of cake—then looks at him calmly—he snaps out of it 


CHARLES /(07/.) | wish I'd rung you. But then you didn't 
ring me either. You ruthlessly slept with me twice, and then 
never rang me. 

Pause. 


CARRIE | hive to go soon. 


Pause. Charles remembers something. 


CHARLES (0) bollocks—/Looks at his watch)—\ need 


vour help. 


EXT. NATIONAL FILM THEATRE - DAY 
David is waiting outside the NFT. As Charles and Carrie 
approach, David signs from afar. . .© 


DAVID dou re 10 longer my brother—you're just some 
vit Lonce met. 


CHARLES Carrie. this is David, my brother. David. this 


Is CAITie. 

CARRIE |i. 

CHARLES Ile were buying a wedding dress. 
DAVID Pathetic. Whos she marrying? 
CHARLES So70 folal penis. 


DAVID Whi is it about penises that they get such great 
Wives? 


Carrie looks at Charles to translate it. 


CHARLES | just told him you and Hamish were getting 
married—he says it couldn't have happened to a nicer 
fellow. 


DAVID Didi t you do it with her once? 

CHARLES (7 Carrie) Where are you doing it? 

CARRIE Scotland. 

DAVID Beautiful breasts. 

CHARLES )cs. He says it's a beautiful country. Hilly. 
CARRIE Vell him he should come to the wedding too—1 
want as many friends as possible to make up for all the grue- 
some stiffs Hamish knows. You must go. I'll send Hamish 
vour regards. Bye. 

CHARLES }3\«. 

They watch her as she walks away. 

CHARLES ((01/.) Come on, we're late. 


They walk into the film theatre. Then. five seconds later... 


CHARLES (0.8. ) 0—fuck it! 


And he sprints out, up the stairs and after ber... bis mind 


made up. 


EXT. THE EMBANKMENT - DAY 
Charles runs after Carrie, beside the river. It is sunny 
again. He stops her. 


CHARLES Ahm, look— 
CARRIE ii. 


CHARLES | know this is a stupid question—particularly in 
view of our recent shopping excursion—but | just wondered 
whether there's any chance—I mean obviously not, I'm just 
some git who's slept with (Confessing) nine people, but I just 
wondered whether—I know I'm going to regret this even as | 
say it, but T really feel... ahm .. . in short, to recap in a 
slightly clearer version—in the words of David Cassidy, in fact, 
while he was still with the Partridge family—"I think I love 
you” and | wonder whether you wouldn't by chance like to . . . 
no, of course not, that’s the answer really, isn’t it—I'm an 





idiot, he’s not. "antastic. Excellent. Lovely to see you. Sorry to 
disturb you—P etter get on. Fuck. 





Pause. 
CARRIE That was very romantic . .. 


CHARLES Well, | thought it over a lot, wanted to get it just 
right... Important to have said it, I think. 


CARRIE Said what? 


CHARLES Said... what I just said—about . . . David Cas- 
sidy. You know, just in case you're being forced into this mar- 
riage, in case there's some grotesque plot to make you marry 
the man who murdered your brother, I'm willing to step in 
and save you. 


CARRIE Thank vou. | really appreciate that. You're lovely. 
She kisses him. 

CARRIE ((07//.) Aren't you getting very late? 

CHARLES Yes. Yes. | am. 


He does not move. She walks away. He is left on the street. 


WEDDING 3 - SEPTEMBER 28TH 


EXT. WEDDING 3 - SCOTTISH CHURCH - DUSK 

The outside of a small church in Scotland, part of a large 
estate. It is evening, and it looks like a dream, glowing 
warmly from inside. Melancholy music. Very still. Then a 
car pulls up - it is Charles. This is a replay of his tradi- 
tional lateness - but now it’s sad. He takes off a thick 
jumper, and puts on a wedding coat, and heads in. 


| INT. WEDDING 3 - SCOTTISH CHURCH - DUSK 

| Inside, Carrie stands at the altar. Her wedding dress is 
the one she chose - but now, fully “dressed,” even more 
beautiful. There are candles completely filling the 
church: it is like a fairy-tale. 


VICAR Therefore, if any man can show any just cause or 
impediment why they may not be lawfully joined together, let 
them speak now. 


There is a bang ata back door. The congregation turns— 
it is Charles. 


CHARLES ()/ow/hing) Sorry. 
| lhe service continues. 


VICAR Do you take this man to be your lawful wedded hus- 
band, to have and to hold from this day forth as long as ve 
both shall live? 


CARRIE | co. 





CUT TO: 
Charles, taking it in. 


CHARLES (/ais/ gasp of evhausted defeat) Fuckadoodle-doo. 


CUT TO: 
The rather irksome best man is reading a lesson. 


FREDERICK [f | speak with the tongues of men and of 
angels, but have not love, | am become a sounding brass, or 
a clanging cymbal. 


During this, pan across a smiling row of guests—then 
reach Charles, his head in his hands on “but have not 
love.” 


EXT. WEDDING 3 - SCOTTISH CHURCH - EVENING 
Charles walking alone in a crowd, through an avenue of 
torches guiding guests to the reception. The church is in 
the grounds of the Scottish manor Hamish owns. Sad 
music plays. 


INT. SCOTTISH MANOR HOUSE - RECEPTION HALL 
The receiving line. Very grand. Lots of men in kilts and 
women in very full dresses. Charles shakes hands. 


CHARLES (70 Carrie) You looked beautiful. Not a mer- 
ingue in sight. 


CARRIE Thanks. 
He moves on into the main hall and. . . 
CHARLES (00d Lord. 


INT. SCOTTISH MANOR HOUSE - GRAND HALL - 
EVENING 

The hall is grand and Scottish - servants in highland 
finery, axes and spears on the wall, Scottish lasses reel- 
ing in the middle. Gareth comes up behind him. 


GARETH () bravo— it's Brigadoon. It’s bloody Brigadoon! 


He dances on into the hall. 


CUT TO: 

The friends - as in the first wedding, gathered to survey 
the scene: Gareth at his most exuberant. They have 
champagne. 


GARETH Dearest things—as you know, I've always taken 
pride that there's not a wedding ring between the lot of us. 
But with passing of years, it’s suddenly beginning to distress 
me. I'd like to go to the wedding of someone | loved for a 
change. 


TOM Well, don't blame me: I've asked hundreds of people. (He 
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points out various girls) \'ve asked her twice—and her sister. 
SCARLETT You haven't asked me. 

TOM Haven't I? 

SCARLETT No. 


TOM Well, yes, | mean, of course, Scarlett, would you like . . . 
you know. .. | haven't got much to offer, but erm . . . 


SCARLETT No, thanks, Tom. But nice of you to ask. 
TOM No, any time. 


GARETH Good on you, Tom! That's the spirit. Tonight, 
these are your orders—go forth and conjugate—find hus- 
bands and wives. 





TOM Excellent plan. What do you think, Fifi—spot a po- 
tential hubby in the throng? 


FIONA Fuck off, Tom. 

TOM (Quite right. 

GARETH A toast before we head into battle. To True Love— 
in whatever shape or form it comes—may all of us in our 
dotage be proud to say “I was adored once too.” 

ALL True Love!’ 


GARETH Right—as David Bowie said so brilliantly before 
he went completely off the rails—“Let’s dance!” 


CUT TO: 
Guests dancing a reel - Gareth enjoying it greatly - Mat- 
thew enjoying watching him. 


CUT TO: 
Tom, talking to a very pretty woman. 


TOM Apparently an enormous number of people actually 
bump into their future spouses at weddings . . . which, is, 
ahm . . . interesting. 


MARRIED WOMAN Jes, | met my husband at a wedding, 


TOM (Disappointed) Nh. (He takes a big gulp of drink) 
Good Lord, | seem to have finished my drink. If you'll excuse 
Ns 


CUT TO: 
Scarlett — standing in front of the best-looking man at 
the wedding. 


SCARLETT Hullo, my name's Scarlett. Named after Scar- 
lett O'Hara, but much less trouble. What's your name? 
AMERICAN GOOD-LOOKER Rhett. 

SCARLETT No—not really?! 


AMERICAN GOOD-LOOKER No, not really. In fact 


it’s Chester. 


SCARLETT You kidder—l! always imagine Americans are 
going to be dull as shit—and of course you're not, are you? | 
mean, Steve Martin is American, isn’t he. ® 


CHESTER Jes, he is. 

SCARLETT You're lovely. 

CUT TO: 

A little later — Charles on his own. A voice comes from 
behind him... 

HENRIETTA Hello, Charles. 


CHARLES 0 Hen, no please—! couldn't bear a scene to- 
day. I know we've got a lot to talk about . . . 


HENRIETTA Did | behave that atrociously last time? 
CHARLES 10 you remember the shower scene in Psycho? 
HENRIETTA Yes. 

CHARLES This was worse. 


She laughs. She is in a good playful mood—you can now 
see why they might have once gone oul—they are com- 
fortable as old boyfriend and girlfriend. 


CHARLES ((o7/.) 0 Hen, I'm depressed—how are you? 


HENRIETTA Well, cheerful, actually—I've got a divine 
new boyfriend (Cut away to her good-looking boyfriend) 
and I weigh almost nothing. 


CHARLES Yes, you look wonderful . . . perhaps you were 
right, Hen—perhaps we should have got married. 


HENRIETTA Ha! No way. Marry you and you have to marry 
your friends—and I'm not sure I could take Fiona. 


CHARLES But Fiona loves you! 
HENRIETTA Fiona calls me Duckface. 
CHARLES | ve never heard that. 
Henrietta knows he’s lying. 


HENRIETTA Please come and have lunch sometime— 
ring me .. . (Pecks him gently on the cheek) . . . still cute. 





She walks away. Fiona slips in next to Charles. 
FIONA How's Duckface? 
CHARLES Good form, actually. Not too mad. 


They watch Carrie and Hamish come on to the dance floor. 
She begins to dance a romantic Scottish dance with Hamish. 


FIONA You like this girl, don’t you? 
CHARLES Yes, yes—it's a strange thing when at last it 





happens. 
That was a sentence spoken without irony to a true friend. 


CHARLES ((ov/.) What about you, Fifi—identified a 
future partner for life? 


FIONA No need really. The deed is done. I've been in love 


with the same bloke for ages. 
CHARLES Whio’s that? 
Pause. 


FIONA (ler) casually) You, Charlie. It's always been you, 
since first we met, 0 SO Many years ago.” 


He is sad, perplexed. She takes a puff on her cigarette. 


FIONA (Covi/.) | knew the first moment. Across the crowded 
room—or lawn, in fact. 


Pause for another puff. 


FIONA (Covi/.) Doesn't matter. Nothing either of us can do 
on this one. Such is life. (Pause) “Friends” isn't bad, you 
know. Friends is quite something, 


Charles is shocked—he takes her hand. 
CHARLES 0) Fi. Fi. It’s not all easy, is it. 
FIONA No. Forget this business. Not to be. 


At which moment, Matthew approaches. Fiona pretends 
nothing has happened. 


FIONA (Cov/.) Matthew darling. Where's Gareth? 
MATTHEW Jorturing Americans. 

FIONA (Quite right too. 

CUT TO: 

Gareth, in conversation with an orange-haired American 
lady. 

CARRIE’S AUNT 10 you actually know Oscar Wilde? 
GARETH Not personally, no—though | know someone 


who could get you his fax number. 


CUT TO: 

More ferociously exuberant dancing with Gareth and the 
now slightly startled American matron. Tom is dancing 
and gives the fruity eye to every girl he meets. 


CUT TO: 

Gareth as he returns, hot from his dancing. Fiona and 
Charles are together. 

GARETH Any rings on any fingers? 


FIONA Not yet. You don’t know how lucky you are, Gar- 


eth—finding a husband or wife is a tricky process. 


Charles takes her meaning—they are in the same boat 
logether. 


GARETH It's a nightmare out there—Matthew's trapped 
with an evangelist from Minnesota. 


CUT TO: 

Matthew with a man with stars-and-stripes waistcoat: he 
has his eyes closed and his hand on Matthew's shoul- 
der. He may be exorcising him. Matthew looks quizzical. 


FREDERICK, THE BEST MAN (0.5. ) Ladies and gentle- 
men—please charge your glasses. First, rather unusually, we 
have. . . the bride. 








Enthusiastic applause—particularly from Gareth. 
GARETH Excellent. | love this girl. 


Charles looks up at Gareth—uwho shrugs his shoulders— 
he knows Charles s secret. 


CUT TO: 
Carrie and Hamish at the end, on a raised plattorm. 


CARRIE ‘Thank you. | really only want to say three things. 
The first is to thank everyone who's flown in today from the 
States. I'm really touched. And as for the rest of you—I would 
have thought the fact that lots of frightful Americans were 
flying in was the perfect excuse for staying away—so thank 
YOu too. 


Charles looks at her with love. 


CARRIE (Cov/.) Point Number 2 is a private thing between 
me and my sisterp—I always told you I'd tell you on my wed- 
ding day—and the answer is—vyes, | did—three times— 
and I'm really sorry. 

The third point is the important one—if my darling Dad 
had been here today, he would have been speaking now— 
and | know what he would have said—"*Cute dress, babe, but 
why the hell are you marrving the stiff in the skirt?” 








Jom roars with laughter—hes very impressed at her cheek. 





CARRIE ((07//.) And | would have given him the same an- 
swer I give you—"‘Because | love him.” As John Lennon said, 
who died the same year as my Dad—"“Love is the answer 
and you know that for sure.” | do know—and I'm sure. 





They all clap as she sits down. Charles cant believe he let 
her go. He turns to David, whos next to him. 


CHARLES /)is is the last wedding | go to—I mean it. 


David quietly pats his brothers shoulder. Now the applause 
dies down and Carrie just gets to her feet again. 


CARRIE 0), one final thing—someone here told me conf- 
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dentially that he'd step in if things with Hamish didn't work 
out. Just wanted to say, “Thanks—I'll keep you posted.” 


Its an outrageous thing to say, and Hamish roars with 
laughter. Charles looks at her. 


FREDERICK, BEST MAN Splendid. And now, my lords, 


ladies and gentlemen, Sir Hamish Banks. 


Charles shakes his head in dismay. Hamish is smooth, 
confident in his years and social position. 


DAVID / ean, how old is he? 2,000, 3.000 years old? 


HAMISH Anyone involved in politics over the past 20 years 
has got used to being upstaged by a woman. But I didn’t expect 
it to happen on my wedding day. However, | must say I'm quite 
happy to be upstaged by this woman for the rest of my life. 


Loud “Bravo.” In the background there is a slight clatter 


CUT TO: 
Gareth, who has stumbled backwards. 


CUT BACK TO: 


HAMISH ((07//.) First, I'd like to extend my compliments 
to the bridesmaids—you did your duties superbly—and 
obviously | intend to use you all every time | get married 
from now on. 


He looks at Carrie—he has teased her back. More laughter 





CUT TO: 
Gareth. He falls further, pulling a table cloth. A bottle 
falls and smashes as he tugs it. Then back. . . 


HAMISH ((Co7//.) © dear, barracking at the back—once 
again, something we politicians are used to. 


Most of the audience is still listening to him, and most laugh. 
Charles moves to Gareth, David and Tom are with him. 


CHARLES We're going to need a doctor. Tom. 


David cradles Gareth’ head on his knee. The fuss at the 
back is now discreet. 


TOM All right—leave it to me. 
Jom is suddenly another version of himself—responsible, 
caring—this is how he will be with his family, on bis farm. 


CUT BACK TO: 


HAMISH Then, of course, all my thanks to John and the 
boys, who've prepared a feast quite as delicious as the new 
mistress of the house. 


Some laughter. 


CUT TO: 
Gareth. The doctor - a wedding guest in tails - is right 
there. He has a feel of Gareth’s neck pulse. 


DOCTOR (ler) guiel and calm) Let's move him into the 
next room. 


They begin to move him. 


CUT TO: 
Hamish, who has no idea what's occurred. 


HAMISH I'd also like to thank all the wonderful ladies of 
the parish who did the flowers in the church—the stern old 
building took on a look of flushed youth today—more | fear 
than can be said for the bridegroom. 


Everyone laughs. 


INT. SCOTTISH MANOR HOUSE - DRAWING ROOM - 
NIGHT 

This is the room where they have moved Gareth. It is 
huge, and empty - there is a sharp contrast between the 
two rooms - one is absolutely packed and full of laugh- 
ter, the other still, with six small figures alone in a big 
space. We see Gareth’s fabulous waistcoat being un- 
buttoned. Fiona, David, Charles, Tom are there. 

And at that moment, Gareth dies. 

It is like a tableau. Fiona is trying desperately not to 
cry. Tom is standing with his head in his hands. There is 
a kerfuffle at the door, and Scarlett sprints inelegantly 
into the room, runs towards them and slips across the 
polished wooden floor, like on ice. 


INT. SCOTTISH MANOR HOUSE - GRAND HALL - 
NIGHT. 

Charles, his face white, walks through the crowds of peo- 
ple laughing. Hamish still talking in the background... 


HAMISH ((077/.) | do remember the first time | laid eyes 
on Caroline, | thought to myself—if by any chance she’s 
short-sighted, | may just be happy for the rest of my life. For 
the first time | could see my future—and knew it would be a 
joyful one, for many years to come. 





Charles sees Matthew and walks towards him. Just before 
he reaches him, he hesitates — its a hard moment. 

He moves forward, takes Matthew's arm, and whispers 
in his ear. Cut away as we take in Matthew's reaction to 
the news. 


A FUNERAL 


EXT. NEAR THE FUNERAL CHAPEL - DAY '8 





The approach to the chapel where Gareth will be buried. 
It is a bleak, slightly industrial landscape. After 20 sec- 
onds, we see Charles's car. It turns the corner. 


EXT. FUNERAL CHAPEL - DAY 
There stands the chapel, very stark. Outside it are 
parked lots of cars. Charles is last again. He and Scarlett 
both get out and walk swiftly. Scarlett is dressed all in 
black, except pink shoes. 

David and Tom are waiting in the porch outside. 


CHARLES Sorry I'm late... 
DAVID Jes, but today no-one’ in a hurry. 
CHARLES Vo. Tom. Good to see you. 


TOM Wonderful to see you, Charles, as always. Darling 
Scarlett. 


Scarlett’s face just creases with sorrow. Tom has changed 
into a slightly different figure, still foolish, but a good 
member of the community. They all walk in together: 


INT. FUNERAL CHAPEL - DAY 

Charles moves through the congregation. It is very dif- 
ferent from the other congregations. Half the chapel is 
filled with modestly dressed relatives of Gareth’s, from 
the estate behind the chapel. The camera lingers on his 
parents. There are aunts, uncles, old teachers. Also a 
noticeable group of gay friends. And faces we recognise: 
Angus, Lydia, Bernard, Laura. 

Charles sees that Carrie is there, in the far corner of the 
church. She looks plain, un-made up - a beautiful but 
rather startling contrast to the high flush of her wedding 
day. But Charles sits where Tom gently guides him, next 
to Fiona. He holds her hand. David slips next to him... 

The service begins. The coffin is there, in the middle 
of the aisle. The music comes to an end. The local priest 


speaks. 


PRIEST A warm welcome to you all on this cold, cold day. 
Before I begin the service, | have asked Matthew, Gareth’s 
closest friend, to say a few words. 


Matthew steps forward. He has a few cards for notes. 


MATTHEW Gareth used to prefer funerals to weddings. He 
said it was easier to get enthusiastic about a ceremony one 
had an outside chance of eventually being involved in. 


Everyone smiles, they are immediately at ease. 


MATTHEW (Covi) In order to prepare this speech, | rang 
a few people to get a general picture of how Gareth was re- 
garded by those who met him. “Fat” seems to be a word 
people most connected with him. “Terribly rude” also rang a 
lot of bells. So, “very rude and very fat” seems to have been 


the stranger's viewpoint. 

But, on the other hand, some of you have been kind 
enough to ring me, and tell me that you loved him—which | 
know he would have been thrilled to hear. You remember his 
fabulous hospitality and his strange, experimental cook- 
ing—the recipe for Duck 4 la Banana fortunately goes with 
him to his grave. Most of all, you tell me of his enormous 
capacity for joy, and when joyful, for highly vocal drunken- 
ness. His full bass version of “Shuddup Ya Face” is something 
we will all, tragically, never forget. But I hope joyful is how 
you will remember him. Not stuck in a box in a church. Pick 
vour favourite of his waistcoats and then remember him that 
way: the most splendid, replete, big-hearted, weak-hearted as 
it turned out, and jolly bugger most of us ever met. 

As for me, you may ask how I will remember him, what | 
thought of him, and unfortunately, there I run out of words. 
Perhaps you'll forgive me if I turn for my own feelings to the 
words of another splendid bugger, W.H. Auden . . . 


At first he modestly reads it, and then looks up and speaks 
it, not consulting the cards in front of him. 


MATTHEW ((o77/.) This is actually what | want to say: 


“Stop all the clocks, cut off the telephone, 
Prevent the dog from barking with a juicy bone, 
Silence the pianos and with muffled drum 
Bring out the coffin, let the mourners come. 


Let aeroplanes circle moaning overhead 

Scribbling on the sky the message He Is Dead, 

Put the crépe bows round the white necks of the public doves, 
Let the traffic policemen wear black cotton gloves. 


He was my North, my South, my East and West, 

My working week and my Sunday rest, 

My noon, my midnight, my talk, my song; 

| thought that love would last for ever: | was wrong, 


The stars are not wanted now: put out every one; 
Pack up the moon and dismantle the sun; 

Pour away the ocean and sweep up the wood; 
For nothing now can ever come to any good.” 


A long silence as Matthew goes and sits down. 


Cut-aways during the poem should include the parents - 
it would be nice to feel they understand Matthew. 


EXT. FUNERAL CHAPEL - DAY 

People are kissing and getting back into their cars. 
Matthew is guiding the friends and relatives back up 

the hill to the estate behind. David leaves Charles and 

walks away with Serena. 


DAVID See you later. 


Carrie approaches Charles . . . 37 
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CHARLES It was good of you to come—must have been 
the shortest honeymoon in history. 


CARRIE No, it’s fine. We're going to take it some other time. 
Pause: there are things to say. 
CARRIE (Con/.) That thing you said on the street . . . 


CHARLES ['m sorry about that—it was the tea, . . . tea al- 
ways ... —it’s like LSD with me, I don’t know what I’m doing. 


CARRIE No— liked it. I liked you saying it. 

CHARLES Well, likewise your speech—l'll hold you to it. 
CARRIE Okay. 

Long pause. 

CARRIE (Cov/.) | better be going. 

CHARLES Yes. Bye. 


He puts out his hand to shake but she comes forward 
and kisses him—it is awkward, like two uncomfortable 
lovers... then she walks away. Fiona has been watching. 


FIONA Bye, bye, Charlie—I'm taking Scarlett. 
CHARLES Darling Fi. 


They hug. She walks away to Scarlett, who slips her arm 
round Fiona’s waist. It is the first time we've seen them 
affectionate. Charles stands alone. Tom comes up behind. 


TOM Walk, Charlie? 
CHARLES Yes. That would be grand. 
They begin to stride. 


TOM Gosh, that was some display, wasn’t it—never felt like 
that—I mean, something vaguely similar for Jilly when | 
was young. . . 


CHARLES Jilly’ 
TOM Labrador. 


CHARLES Ah. It’s odd, isn’t it—all these years we were 
single and proud of it, we never noticed our two best friends 
were to all intents and purposes married. 


TOM You're right. Traitors in our midst. 
Charles smiles. 


TOM (Cont.) In a way I think it’s hardest for the parents, 
don't you? I hope I die before my children. 


CHARLES Tom—one thing I find really... (Can? find 
the word) is your total confidence you will get married. What 
if you never find the right girl? 


TOM Sorry? 
CHARLES | mean if that service shows anything, it shows 


there is such a thing as a perfect match. And if we can’t find 
that perfect match, or can’t tie them down—if we can't be 
like Gareth and Matthew, surely we should let it be? Some of 
us just aren't going to get married. 


TOM Well, | don’t know, Charlie. Truth is—unlike you, I've 
never expected the thunderbolt—always hoped I'd just meet 
some nice, friendly girl, like the look of her, hope the look of 
me didn't make her physically sick—then pop the question 
and settle down and be happy. 





Charles takes this in. 


TOM (Cont.) It worked for my parents . . . well, apart from 
the divorce and all that. 


CHARLES | give you six months at the outside, Tom . . . 
Yes, maybe you're right. Maybe all this waiting-for-one-true- 
love stuff gets you nowhere. 


And, as they walk on... 
TOM | shall miss Gareth most awfully. 


_.. An alarm clock rings. 


WEDDING FOUR - JULY 15TH. 


INT. CHARLES’S BEDROOM - CHARLES & SCARLETT'S 
HOUSE — DAY 
An alarm clock rings. 


CAPTION: “9 MONTHS LATER” 
Charles's hand comes up and switches it off. He relaxes 
back. Then the alarm clock goes off. Then another. . . 


CHARLES What the fuck is going on... 


He looks up—there are 14 exactly similar alarm clocks 
spread across the floor. He looks round, and Tom rolls 
over—actually in bed with bim—and smiles. 


TOM Thought we better make absolutely sure we weren't 
late. 


Charles smiles—his hair, incidentally, is in the most total 
mess. 


TOM (Cont.) Excellent wedding hairstyle, by the way. 
Doorbell goes. 

TOM (Cont.) O—that'll be the advance party. 

INT./EXT. CHARLES’'S FRONT DOOR - CHARLES & 
SCARLETT'S HOUSE - DAY. 


Charles opens the door. It's Matthew, wearing a bright 
tartan waistcoat and tails. 


MATTHEW Charles. 
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CHARLES \Matthew—the best-looking best man in the 
world. Thank you for doing this today. 


MATTHEW (f course. 


Charles gives him a hug. It acknowledges that Matthew's life 
has not been easy these months. 


CHARLES | wish Gareth was here. 


MATTHEW Bet he does too. Sorry we're so late. The others 
are parking the car. 


CHARLES | tite? So late? 

MATTHEW \es— it's 9:45. 

CHARLES 9:45?! 

MATTHEW Yup—45 minutes till “I do.” 


CHARLES | don't believe it! | told Tom to set the alarm for 
8. O fucky fuck! 


He charges out, passing Scarlett coming in, just woken, 
wearing a nightgown. 


MATTHEW Ready, Scarlett? 

SCARLETT Absolutely. Give me 20 seconds. 

She goes to put on a piece of toast. 

EXT. CHURCH 4 - DAY 

The car skids into position outside the church. 
CHARLES Time? 

MATTHEW Honestly? 

CHARLES \es. What's the time? 

MATTHEW I's about ten to 9. 

CHARLES Bastards. Total bastards. 

INT. BEDROOM - THE BRIDE’S PARENTS’ HOUSE - DAY 
A fantasy of flowers, petticoats, bridesmaids in dresses. 


Clearly the bride is being prepared. We see hands, 
flowers, lace - but not the bride's face. 


EXT. GRAVEYARD - DAY 

The friends are all sitting in the graveyard - Charles, Tom, 
Matthew, Fiona, David, Scarlett and Serena. They've been 
round the corner and got some breakfast while they wait 
for the other guests - that's seven cappuccinos and one 
full English breakfast for Tom. 


TOM Splendid tuck! 

Scarlett is in tails like the boys. Fiona is standing with a 
fea-cup. She, usually in black and grey, is dressed in a 
bright, colourful dress. 


FIONA Yes—! think | might just say a little word. 
SCARLETT \eh:!!! 


FIONA As some of you know, I’ve been a close observer 
of Charles's love life for many years now—but I'd recently 
started to despair, and fear he was really married to us lot— 
apart from the fact we won't have his babies. 


TOM 0), | don’t know about that... 


FIONA But fortunately, it's all turned out splendidly—the 
girl in question is, sadly, crazy—but perhaps that’s why he 
loves her. So, I'd like to propose a toast to my Charlie and his 
beautiful girl on this tragic day. Be happy—don't forget us. 


CHARLES ‘hank you. 

FIONA ‘fo Charles . . . and Duckface. 

ALL Charles and Duckface! 

They all toast him in polystyrene cups. 

INT. BEDROOM - THE BRIDE’S PARENTS’ HOUSE - DAY 
The crown of flowers that we have just seen being pre- 
pared: it’s finally ready - it is carried and laid on to the 
head of Henrietta. 

HENRIETTA What do you think? 

HELENA Jou look divine. 

HENRIETTA Yes— it works, doesn’t it. a 
Henrietta smiles. 


EXT. GRAVEYARD - DAY 
Charles is replying on his own behalf. 


CHARLES Well, I'd like to thank Fiona for those charming 
words about my future wife. And I'd like to take this oppor- 
tunity before the day starts to read a little message from her 
to you all. 


He takes oul a piece of paper. 
TOM 0), this is exciting. 


CHARLES She says—"Any of you come near my house, 
I'll set the dogs on you.” 


Jom finds this very funny: 
EXT. WEDDING 4 - CHURCH - LONDON - DAY 


As they all walk to the church, Tom grabs Charles by the 
shoulder. 


TOM | just want to say, before everything, how deeply 
honoured | am to be your usher. 


CHARLES Jou re welcome. Tom. 














TOM |'m pretty damned delighted to get an invitation to 
anything these davs. My damn relatives keep marrying each 
other—so I get half as many invites as normal people. 


There in front of them is Jobn, whose wife had been fooling 
around with Toby de Lisle. 


MATTHEW Al), John 


JOHN Splendid—just hope me damn sister turns up, that’s 
all! Damn shame you not having a stag night. 


CHARLES 0) we did, we did, we did... n't think it was right 
in this day and age. 


JOHN 0). 


They move on quickly to hide the gaffe. 


well met. 





CUTTO: 
All of them pinning on carnations. 


The box being opened with all the orders of service, 
and 50 handed out to each usher. Charles pacing - 
Fiona comes by. 

FIONA As you can see, Charlie, I've abandoned my tradi- 
tional black. 

CHARLES So you have. 


FIONA From now on, I shall be all the colours of the rain- 
bow. Fall in love with someone who fancies me for a change. 


CHARLES Darling Fi. 
She smiles—it is all right. They've been through their own 
private little war. 


CUT TO: 
The guests starting to arrive. Car doors opening, hats. 
sl ‘ oes, coats. 


CUT TO: 
harles still pacing 


CUT TO: 

Scarlett. Suddenly she screams. She has spied her tal 
American - she rushes up to him, and jumps up, with 
her legs around his waist. 

SCARLETT | thought you'd gone back to Texas! 
CHESTER Without you, never. 


MATTHEW Unusual behavior for an usher. 





Angus and Laura arriving with baby twins. And two 











CHARLES (70) Angus) | had no idea! 
ANGUS \either did bloody 1—for heaven's sake—it’s 


ridiculous. 


LAURA 0) ignore him 
him with them in the bath. 





he adores them—vou should see 


Behind her back, Angus mimes strangling the kid in a 
drowning motion. 


ANGUS (II bispering as he passes) The thing is to make it 
look like an accident. 


They keep arriving... 


INT. WEDDING 4 - CHURCH - DAY 


Inside the church. Matthew with Charles's old madman. 





MATTHEW Bride or groom? 
OLD MADMAN [1 should be perfectly obvious I'm neither. 


INT. CHURCH - DAY 


Now deep in the church, at the pew: Matthew is sweetl) 
tolerant. 





MATTHEW If you'd like to sit here, sir. 
OLD MADMAN Anywhere | can see the screen. 
He is sat down next to a middle-aged lady. 

OLD MADMAN ((07:/.) Love Schwarzenegger 


where to see one of his films. 





vo any- 


He takes out his glasses and eagerly surveys the altar: 


INT. WEDDING 4 - CHURCH - DAY 


Tom at the door with a sweet-looking, slightly awkward girl 





TOM Bride or groom? 
DEIRDRE bride. 


He looks at her 





its a moment of total first love. 


TOM Ahm, ves. Fine. You know, I've got a feeling we've met 
before. 


DEIRDRE We have—about 25 years ago—I'm second 
cousin Harold’s daughter, Deirdre. You're Tom. 


TOM Good Lord. So you're family. 
DEIRDRE \es. 

Love in their eyes. 

DEIRDRE ((07//.) But very distant. 


TOM Well. ves, of course. (Pause) You said you were . . . 
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“bride.” 

DEIRDRE \es. 

TOM \es. Well, do sit, do sit here, Deirdre. 
He walks away, dazed. 

TOM (Cont) Golly. Thunderbolt city. 


NT. WEDDING 4 - CHURCH - DAY 





Charles shaking hands. Lydia and Bernard. 


CHARLES How «re you, Bernie? 
BERNARD [:xhiausted actually. 


Lydia grabs him and takes him away. Charles paces away 
nervously —and bumps into Carrie, coming in unaccom- 
panied, very quielly and elegantly dressed. 


CARRIE |i. 
CHARLES |ii. 


CARRIE You look lovely: but then, as you know, | always 
liked you dressed for weddings. 


Charles smiles. 

CARRIE Aid on time. 

CHARLES [1's an extraordinary thing. 

She smiles. So does he. They're happy with this. 
CHARLES How's Hamish? 

CARRIE 0) he’s fine . . . | believe. 

CHARLES Jou believe? 

CARRIE Yes. (?ause) Wasn't the man for me, after all. 
Charles is puzzled, unhappy. 

CHARLES Jou left him? 

CARRIE We left each other. Don't worry. It was charming. 


Very polite. Fine. 
Shes just a little precarious now. 
CHARLES When’ 


CARRIE (), « few months now. March was hell. By April, it 
was sorted. (7rying fo make light of it...) That's absolutely 
the last time | marry someone three times my age. 

Matthew interrupling—its all “go.” 

MATTHEW Time to travel, Charles... 


CHARLES (Dis/racted) Yes, yes... (Then polite) Coming, 
good. (70 Carrie) Why didn't vou get in touch with me? 


CARRIE Well, you know, | did think about it. Wanted to. . . 
but | was in a state... 


She clearly has remembered him intensely. But she gath- 
ers herself. 


CARRIE (Cov/.) Then | heard about this—so | thought 
better not. Anyway, mustn't hold you up—see you afterwards. 


She straightens his carnation. 

CHARLES Jes, fine, excellent. 

She begins to walk away . .. Charles is stunned. 
CHARLES ((07:/.) No, wait— 


He may be about to say something very important—but 
IUD 


CHARLES (Cov/.) . . . let me show you to your seat. . . 
(Passing Matthew) \'m just showing her to her seat. 


INT. WEDDING 4 - CHURCH - DAY 


harles passes John. He's still leading Carrie. 





CHARLES ((077/.) Just showing her to her seat. 


hey walk along in silence for a few seconds, down the 
aisle. They reach the end of the pew—then, just before 
furning into tt... 


CHARLES ((077/.) You actually probably should have rung. 
Despite what you heard. 


CARRIE Should |? 

CHARLES \es. Yes, you probably should. 

This is a restatement of bis love for ber. 

CARRIE Our timing really has been bad, hasn't it. 
CHARLES It’s been bad. 

CARRIE It's been a disaster. 

She loves him too. 


CHARLES [1 has, as you say, been very bad indeed. God, it's 


lovely to see you. 

Pause. 

CARRIE Good luck. It's pretty easy—just say “I do” when- 
ever anyone asks you a question. 

Charles walks away and meets Matthew. 


MATTHEW Shall we leave the ushing to the ushers and 
take our positions up front? 

CHARLES Yes—look, just give me a sec, will you, Matthew? 
... Its clearly not all over. 

MATTHEW Certainly, freshen up at will. 


c. 


NT. WEDDING 4 - CHURCH - CORRIDOR - DAY | 








Charles walks down a corridor in this big church - and 
opens a door - there are a choir, loudly warming up. 
CHOIR Till we have built Jerusalem . . . !"! 


He heads out and goes in the next door. It is two nuns, 
who look at him angrily. He goes back into the corridor: 


INT. WEDDING 4 - VESTRY - DAY 
He enters the next room. It is empty and very ecclesiasti- 
cal. He goes in and shuts the door. 


CHARLES Dear lord—forgive me for what | am about 
to... say in this magnificent place of worship. Bugger! 
Bugger! Bugger! Bugger! Bugger! 


A very sweel-nalured verger pops bis head out from be- 
hind a curtain where he has been washing his hands. 


VERGER (Can | help at all? 


CHARLES No thanks. Sorry. Just. . . vocal exercises. It’s a 
big church. 


VERGER Excellent—often do the same myself—not 
exactly the same vocab obviously. Rather more “halleluias.” 


INT. WEDDING 4 - CHURCH - DAY 


MATTHEW The bride is arriving. 





TOM 0) fabulous. 

MATTHEW \We seem to have lost the groom. 
TOM Ah... 

MATTHEW Stall her—t'll go find him. 
TOM Roger. Wilco. 


A tiny pause—then he thinks up a brilliant plan, and 


goes ON. 





INT. WEDDING 4 - CHURCH - CORRIDOR - DAY 
Matthew heads along the same corridor. He passes the 
choir emerging from their room and enters the next one. 


MATTHEW Sorry. 


NUN 0), for Heaven's sake, Harriet, it’s like Piccadilly Circus 
round here. 


EXT. WEDDING 4 - CHURCH FRONT GATE - DAY 
Henrietta emerges from a big black car, beautiful in her 
dress, with her father in attendance. 


INT. WEDDING 4 —- CHURCH - VESTRY - DAY 
Matthew knocks and enters... 


MATTHEW Ah, Charles—good to see you. 


Charles looks round at him. Hes not happy. 


CHARLES ell me. Matthew—what do we think of mar- 
riage? 


MATTHEW Gosh—ahm—well, | think it’s good. If you 


love the person with all your heart. 

CHARLES Well quite. All these weddings—all these 
vears—all that blasted salmon and champagne, and here | 
am on my own wedding day, and I'm still thinking, 


MATTHEW (ain | ask what about? 
CHARLES No. | think best not. 


EXT. WEDDING 4 - CHURCH - DAY 
Tom, heading off Henrietta and her father. 


TOM Yes, I'm terribly sorry—we've got a bit of a delay: 
there’s just a slight problem with the flowers. 


HENRIETTA Jhe flowers? 


TOM Well, ves. Unfortunately we seem to have an unusually 
high proportion of hay-fever sufferers in the congregation, 
and they've been stuck right next to the damn flowers, so 
we're just moving them—don't want the damn vows ob- 
literated by the sound of sneezing! Anyway, with any luck, it'll 
be all right in a jiffy. Pl report back pronto. 

He rushes back into the church. Henrietta raises her eves 
sceptically—this chaos is rather what she expected of Toms 
ushering. 


INT. WEDDING 4 - CHURCH DOOR - DAY 
Tom reports back to Scarlett. 


TOM | think I've fooled them so far—the great advantage 
of having a reputation for being stupid—people are less 
suspicious of you. What's happening? 

SCARLETT |'m buggered if | know. David's disappeared as 
well. 





INT. WEDDING 4 - CHURCH - VESTRY - DAY 
David now in with Matthew and Charles. 


MATTHEW Charles... would it be out of place for me to 
say that time is ticking by? 
DAVID Gire me an update. 


CHARLES 0) God! / just saw Carrie and shes separated 
and... 


DAVID Charlie. its your wedding day. . . 
CHARLES 477) advice? 43 





DAVID /hree choices: go ahead with it. . . 
CHARLES )}c 


DAVID second—go outside and say, “Heres a kooky 
thing, folks, it’s all off.” 


CHARLES \0/ fempling... 
DAVID And... cant think ofa third... 
CHARLES (1/777. 


Suddenly there is a knock on the door—they're all 
lerrified—“is it the bride?” is the fear: 


MATTHEW (Calling out) Hello? 
The vicar enters. 

VICAR Ah—here you are 
MATTHEW Are we? 
They all look towards Charles. 
CHARLES \es. Excellent. 





ready to face the enemy? 





INT. WEDDING 4 - CHURCH - CORRIDOR - DAY 
Outside the door of the vestry. The door opens. They are 
all standing there - ready to face the fray. 


INT. WEDDING 4 - CHURCH - DAY 

Charles walks along to the top of the aisle with Matthew. 
Light falls on Carrie’s face. He looks at her, and walks on, 
up the aisle to his fate. 

Matthew checks in his pocket for the rings. He pre- 
tends to have lost them - then remembers they're in his 
back pocket, with a great show of mock relief. He turns. 
Tom is at the front door and gives him a thumbs-up - 
everything is A.O.K. for action. 

The Wedding March starts. 


CUT TO: 
Henrietta, walking down the aisle - she looks beautiful. 
Her father by her side, holding her arm. 


HENRIETTA \ot so tight, Daddy. 
She arrives. The priest steps forward. Charles smiles at him. 


VICAR Dearly beloved. We are gathered together here in the 
sight of God and in the face of this congregation to join to- 
gether this man and this woman in Holy Matrimony— 


CUT TO: 
Scarlett, absolutely totally beaming with pride - and 
probably crying already. 


VICAR (Cont.) ... which is an honourable estate, instituted 
of God in the time of man’s innocence, signifying unto us the 


mystical union that is betwixt Christ and His church . . . 


CUT TO: 
Angus and Laura and their twins. 


VICAR (Cont.) .. . and therefore is not by any to be enter- 
prised, nor taken in hand unadvisedly, lightly or wantonly . . . 


CUT TO: 
Bernard and Lydia 


VICAR (Cont.) . . . but reverently, discreetly, advisedly, 
soberly, and in the fear of God. Therefore, if any man can 
show any just cause why they may not lawfully be joined 
together, let him speak now, or else hereafter for ever hold his 
peace. 


The usual pause. 
SETTLE ON Charles. And then there is a knocking from 
behind, knuckles on wood. 


Charles looks startled. Henrietta looks to him alarmed. 
So does Matthew. 


VICAR (Cont.) I'm sorry—does someone have something 
to say? 


CUT TO: 
David, who raises his hand. CUT BETWEEN him and 
Charles. 


CHARLES One second. (He starts to sign) What in the 
name of... 

DAVID / thought of a third option. 

CHARLES |) ai’ 

DAVID |W il! you translate? 

CHARLES /iiislale what? 

VICAR What's going on, Charles? 

HENRIETTA Charles’ 


CHARLES Ahm, he’s asking me if I'll translate what he's 
saving. 

VICAR What is he saying? 

CHARLES He says... (And watches David) “| suspect the 


groom is having doubts. I suspect the groom would like to 
delay. I suspect the groom .. . | suspect the groom . . .” 


DAVID ..... really loves someone else. That’: the truth, 
isn't it, Charlie? 


Charles doesn't sign back. 


DAVID (Cont.) Because, Charlie—this is for the rest of 





your life—in the end. you've got to marry the person your 
whole heart says you love. 





CUT TO: 
Charles. Then David again. 

DAVID (Cont) And by the way—your flies are undone. 
Charles just does a tiny look down. 

VICAR What's he saying? 


CHARLES He says, he suspects that the groom loves 
someone else. 


VICAR And do you? Do you love someone else? Do you, 
Charles? 


Pause. 
CUT ROUND everyone - Scarlett, Tom, Henrietta, Fiona, 


the father of the bride. Then, like someone saying his 
VOWS... 


CHARLES | (lo... 
Pause. 
A fist enters frame and hits Charles. It is Henrietta’s. The 


camera follows him as he falls, then moves slowly high 
into the church . . . 


INT. KITCHEN - CHARLES & SCARLETT'S HOUSE - 
NIGHT 

Fiona, Scarlett, David, Tom, Matthew. Total silence. 
They're still in shock about what has happened in the 
church. 

SCARLETT Blimey. 

Pause. 


TOM (Optimistically) At least it’s one we won't forget. | 
mean a lot of weddings just blend into each other, don’t they, 
but this is one that will really stick out in the memory: 


MATTHEW For not actually including a wedding service. 
TOM Well, that amongst other things. 
Pause. 


TOM (Cont.) I'm not surprised she hit you. 





This is the first time we see Charles—he has a black eve. 
CHARLES No, | think it was the right thing to do. 
FIONA Poor girl. 


Charles shakes his head. There is an air of real sorrow. 


Everyone looks at Fiona. 


FIONA (Con/.) | mean it—poor girl. You know she’s not 
my favourite person in the world, but I think that may have 
been an unforgivable thing you did today, 


CHARLES | can't bear to think about it. Poor Hen. 


TOM Though, let's face facts—I mean if you weren't sure 
vou wanted to marry her today of all days, Le. your wedding 
day, it must be the right decision, mustn't it? 


Fiona turns to him, to deliver her usual “fuck off, tom’ — 
then just brushes his cheek affectionately: 

FIONA (Quite right, Tom. 

SCARLETT It's a lovely dress though. (Litlle pause) V'm 
sure she'll find it useful for parties. 

DAVID / blame myself. 

ALL What did he say? 

CHARLES He says he blames himself, 


ALL (Simultaneously) No, absolutely no/No, you did the 
right thing/No, vou mustn't. 


Charles looks up at him. 

CHARLES 7/10): «ill blame you too. 

Pause. A doorbell rings. They all get up, all relieved to 
have an excuse lo move. 


CHARLES ((o7//.) No, let me. If there's music to face. | 
should be facing it... 


INT. HALLWAY - CHARLES & SCARLETT'S HOUSE - 
NIGHT 

Charles opens his door. There in front of him is Carrie - 
very wet indeed. It has been pouring with rain. It still is. 


CARRIE Hello. 
CHARLES Hi. You're soaking. Come in. 


CARRIE No, I'm fine. There comes a point when you're so 
Wet, you can't get any wetter. When your shoes are little 
swimming pools. 


CHARLES Okay. Then I'll come out. 
He steps into the rain. Within seconds he is soaking too. 


CARRIE No please, don't—I just wanted to check you were 
okay—not busy killing yourself or something. But you're 
fine, so... | shouldn't have come this morning. 


She walks away. He follows her 


CHARLES No, no—it’s my fault—lI'm the bastard here. 
And it helped sort out one thing—once and for all—mar- 
riage and me—we're very clearly not meant for each other. It 
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sorted out another big thing as well—there | was standing in 
church and for the first time in my whole life | knew that | 
totally and utterly loved one person—and it wasn't the 
person standing next to me in the big white dress . . . It's the 
person standing opposite me now . . . in the rain. 


Pause. Hes done it. Al last he has said that he loves ber: 
CARRIE |s it still raining? | hadn't noticed. 

hey move closer: 

CHARLES And the truth is, | loved vou the first second I saw 
vou. You're not suddenly going to go away again, are you? 
CARRIE No, | might drown, but otherwise, no. 


CHARLES Well, here's a situation. I'm not going down the 
aisle again—but the idea of spending any day of the rest of 
my life without you seems . . . grisly —whether you're richer 
or poorer, in sickness or in health . . . 


CARRIE | think sickness is real likely now—lI can feel 


pneumonia settling in... 


CHARLES (k:y—we'll goin... (/urns, but then. . .) But 
first, can [ask you something? 


She nods. 


CHARLES ((ovi/.) Do you think, perhaps, after we've spent 
lots of time together, after you've dried off, you might agree .... 
not to marry me? And do you think maybe not being married 
to me is something you might consider doing for the rest of 
vour life? 


She smiles. 
CHARLES ((07//.) Do you? 


CARRIE | (lo. 
They kiss. 


The camera moves into the stormy skies above and a 
thunderbolt lights the heavens. 


THE END '' 


Ten Notes and a Confession 


1. As we neared the end of production, a title crisis reared its head about 
the film so far called “Four Weddings and a Funeral.” A fax came through 
from Los Angeles saving there was a feeling that boys didn’t like weddings 
and no-one liked funerals. The title suggested a film that every single per- 
son in the world would want to miss. 

During the next weeks we went through 112 titles, including the very 
hurtful “A Holy Misery,” and the fairly unimaginative “Four Weddings, 
Seven Friends and a Funeral,” “Four Weddings, Nine Bridesmaids and Five 
Priests,” and “Lots of Weddings, Some Sex and a Cup of Tea.” 

But finally, we came down to two: fancied latecomer “The Best Man.” 
and old faithful “Four Weddings and a Funeral.” Then it turned out there 


was a rather good old Henry Fonda film called “The Best Man,” so without 
further ado “Four Weddings and a Funeral” it was and is. 


2. People who've seen the film may notice that a fair amount of trimming 
was done in the parts of David and the friends. It was a horrid process—all 
the lines had, of course, been beautifully delivered—but we had cunning) 
to fillet them down so that everyone was there at every point, but we still lett 
ourselves time to tell the Charles and Carrie story in full. Ifyou ever meet 
me, you'll notice I still wear black socks, however, in mourning for Scar- 
lett’s “unbe-fucking-lievably pretty” line. 


3. At this scene, a moment's pause to discuss some of the effects our small 
budget—around $4.5 million—had on the film. Scenes like this—the 
friends under the tree—were cut because we didn't get the weather we 
needed on the only two days we had to shoot this whole section. It was very 
wet indeed and it should have been scorching summer. The first Fiona/ 
Father Gerald scene was shot in such hard rain that their dialogue was 
completely inaudible—the rain on the roof of the marquee sounded like a 
bad day on the Sommes. If you look carefully at Charles's best man speech, 
there seems to be a lovely summer's breeze blowing behind him. It was no 
summer breeze, it was an autumn gale 

Other secret signs of the budget—we had intended to film in Scotland, 
but couldn't find the money for the overnights, so we found somewhere 
that looked a bit like Scotland 40 minutes from London. The lovely shot of 
the Scottish loch that we do have at the start of the third wedding was shot 
by our cameraman Micky Coulter, with his brother's camera during his 
holiday after the shoot was finished, then sent down and snuck into the 
film. And there is one scene in the film, half of which was shot on a 
beautiful English lawn, and the other half of which was shot in an 
underground car park in Chelsea Football Stadium. 





4. If 'm ever having trouble with a scene, I've developed a method to make 
re-thinking it easy. | don’t rewrite it once—I rewrite it five times. | write 
1/2/3/4/5 on the computer nd then quickly do five new versions. This takes 
the pressure out of the job. With each one you think: “O, this doesn't have to 
be right—one of the other four will be.” And, with luck, in the end, one of 
the five is okay. Here, for instance, is one of the other five completely differ- 
ent versions of the scene once Charles got inside Carrie's door: 





CARRIE: How long do you think you have to talk to someone before sleep- 
ing with them has real meaning, rather than just being some tacky physi- 
cal thing? 

CHARLES: | don’t know. Usually for me it's about three weeks. 

CARRIE: Perhaps we could rush it. What's week one? 

CHARLES: First week we'd talk about the wedding because it was all we had 
in common. 

CARRIE: Fine—what did we make of the wedding? 

CHARLES: Dull, | thought. 

CARRIE: Me too. Second week? 


CHARLES: | suppose in the second week we'd tell each other about our- 
selves. 





CARRIE: Fm American, 29 and my legs are a little short in comparison to 
the rest of my body. 


CHARLES: And I'm English and my father’s only got four fingers on his 
right hand. 

CARRIE: Great, that’s that sorted. What happens in week three? 

CHARLES: Week three, I'd dither around a lot and ask you out for dinner, 
and then be awkward on your doorstep three times, and then finally get 
round to popping the question . . 

CARRIE: What question is that? 

CHARLES: Ahm—/Pause) Are most Americans worried about the Constitu- 
tional deadlock between the Senate and the president? 


She looks at him and laughs. 





CUT TO 

Them having sex. After thirty seconds 

CARRIE: No—they worry more about the breakdown of law and order in 
the cities 


5. My original plan was to put all the wedding jokes | could think of in this 
wedding from hell. We shot this scene with two grand and wonderful 
actors—but when we looked at the first cut, it turned out we were in real 
danger of losing Charles's story—particularly after Rowan in the 
church—so we had to cut, cut, cut. Not that we hadn't already started. One 
scene not in here, but from here, was the one we called Pretty Woman, 
which is in fact the section with which we auditioned actors to play 
Charles: 


CHARLES: . . . been to seven weddings this summer 
PRETTY WOMAN: You must get tired of champagne and salmon 


CHARLES: Yes, catering’s always the problem. The last one | went to, the 
sister had done it. Unbelievable—though at least one knew who to lie to 
PRETTY WOMAN: Yes. 

CHARLES: It just seems as though it’s impossible to get it right. | mean, 
taste this: it’s meant to be—what—pigeon: may be right, actually—could 
be pigeon droppings. The asparagus looks and tastes like a Martian’s penis, 
and the summer pudding was clearly made in late autumn, and left to die 
Now, tell me, what do you do? 


PRETTY WOMAN: I'm a caterer 
CHARLES: Good Lord—so you know what I'm talking about. Do you ever 
do weddings? 


PRETTY WOMAN: Yes 

CHARLES: They should have asked you to do this one 
PRETTY WOMAN: They did 

CHARLES: God—I wish you hadn't turned it down 
PRETTY WOMAN: We didn’t 


CHARLES: Excellent. Excellent. If you'll just excuse me for a moment, | 
think this knife should be sharp enough for the de-testiculation process 


I've got a suspicion this scene will turn up in something else | write some 
day. And the reason we cut it was probably because it was the sort of scene 
that will turn up in something else I write some day 


6. It’s curious how one thing leads to another—the inspiration for the 
part of David is, in fact, my two sisters. When we were young, we moved to 
Sweden. | was put into a pair of shorts and sent off to boarding school in 
England, but they stayed at Swedish schools in very short mini-skirts 
Within six months, they spoke fluent Swedish, and to this day, they still 
speak it between themselves—often when other people are around. This 
would mean that we would be sitting at dinner, having a normal con 
versation, and my sisters, quite publicly, would be having a completely 
different second conversation simultaneously. Normally not all that 
flattering to our dining companions. Thus David and Charles 


7. “True Love"—here | go and give away the real inspiration for Carrie's 
character. The part was really written for Grace Kelly, as she was in High 
Society—that crisp wavy hair and all those khaki trousers. But un 
fortunately, Grace is contractually very hard to get to these days 


8. Why Steve Martin? Well, it’s a curious thing. The script said “Robin 
Williams” until about 40 seconds before this piece of dialogue was shot 
Then a member of the crew sidled over to me and said that everyone in 
America know Robin Williams was Canadian. Eeeek. In a last-minute 
flutter, we changed it to Steve Martin—perfectl happy, of course, he's 
king—but I still have never found out whether the sidler was actualls 
telling the truth. For all | know he is part of a nasty society which dedicates 


itself entirely to combating Robin Williams's huge success 


9, The Contession—this is secretly my favourite line in the film. | never 
told anvone why during the making of it, in case the line then started to 
ring false to them, and they tried to change it. My entire teens were spent in 
a daze of adoration for Marlon Brando. | saw all his films, bought all the 
soundtracks and wandered round the house with tissues in my cheeks 
asking members of my family what | had done to deserve such disrespect 
By calling the lead character Charles, | allowed myself to sneak into this 
film something quite close to THE line from On the Waterfront. | just 
couldn't find a way of getting it into the past tense, so she could actually 
sav, “twas vou, Charlie 


10. One of the things about making movies is the ever-humbling reali 
sation that evervone’s contribution is kev. The location for this scene was 
changed by Mike and Paul, our extraordinary location manager, who had 
just gambled away evervthing he owned, and lived in a car. Thev found this 
strange church, with a huge factory behind, dwarfed by a massive Procter 
and Gamble storing facility, plonked like a spaceship from Mars. And then 
only vards away, the muddy, grev Thames, all redolent of the end of Great 
Expectations, with Magwitch in his hopeless boat. It wrenched at the sunny 
tone of the movie. And then add to that the actors—if vou ever see the film 
again, listen to how James Fleet says the words “be happy 


11. The End. You've just read the screenplay we set out to shoot 
noticeably without the photos that come at the end of the finished film. | 
always had a feeling the film might need something extra—and came up 
with this as a potential end-credit sequence one evening on my way to 
dinner with Eric Fellner, the executive producer. | then forgot about it till 
the night of our first screening in Santa Monica, where the film went well 
but seemed odd at the end—there was a sense that the final scene, all rain 
and romance, didn't quite reflect the whole movie. At supper afterwards, we 
chewed this over, and | was able to appear far cleverer than | am by 
presenting this old suggestion as a new spur-of-the-moment thought. We 
got home to England and shot it the next week, and were really lucky that 
Prince Charles had a gap in his schedule to do the one with Kristin. Such a 
nice man: he actually did it for union minimum wage, and supplied his 
own costume 
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Richard Curtis was born in Wellington, New Zealand, in 
1956. He was educated in the Philippines, Sweden and then 
England at Harrow and Oxford. He has written for stage, 
radio, television and film. Credits for British television 
include “Not the Nine O'Clock News,” “Blackadder,” “Mr. 
Bean” and his new show, “The Vicar of Dibley.” Between 
them, these shows have won an Emmy and three ACE 
awards in America and various British Academy Awards. 
Included in the work he has done for the stage is a four- 
hour adaptation of Don Quixote and a three-minute adapta- 
tion of Hamlet. He is also the author of several children’s 
books, some of them about Ancient Greece. 

Curtis’s feature screenplays are The Tall Guy (1989), 
starring Jeff Goldblum, Emma Thompson (her first film) and 
Rowan Atkinson—and Four Weddings and a Funeral. He is 
co-founder and vice-chair of Comic Relief, a British organi- 
zation that has used comedy to raise £92 million for charity 
projects in Africa and the United Kingdom. Curtis lives in 
London with a descendant of Sigmund Freud. 

The version of Four Weddings and a Funeral published 
here was completed on the day shooting started, May 31, 
1993. Curtis has “a feeling it was about my 17th draft’ 


You spent part of your childhood in Manila? 


That's right, four years. I thought I was American for four years, 
and was very distraught when I found out I couldn't be presi- 
dent. After that, | went to an American school in Sweden, and 
then I went to English schools. 


And you ended up at Oxford. 


That's right. 


Did you have some idea of what you were going to end up 
doing while there? 


Not particularly, no. I’m not driven to write //aughs/. My father 
assumed that I would take a job at the multinational where he 
worked. He could see that I was not going to be of any use to 
them, actually, but thought maybe I could work in the personnel 
department. When I left university, he said | could have a year to 
see whether or not I could earn a living on writing. In the first 
year, | earned £365, which was not enough. But just at the end 
of that year I got a commission to do a sketch show that then 
ran for years on British television, called “Not the Nine O'Clock 
News,” which both Mel Smith and Rowan Atkinson were in. 


How did you and Atkinson meet? It seems as if you've col- 
laborated on quite a few things. 


| met him at university, then we did stage revues up at the 
Edinburgh Festival, so, by the time we both arrived at “Not the 
Nine O'Clock News,” | sort of wrote particularly for him. And 
then I just wrote generally for everybody in the last three series. 
He and I also worked together doing a stage show in London at 
the Globe, which | actually acted in; “acted” is a badly chosen 
word—lI “reacted” in it. 











This sounds like the team played by Jeff Goldblum and 
Atkinson in The Tall Guy. 


Exactly. | only had the dullest of lines. If ever there was a hint of 
a joke, we gave it straight to Rowan. | had a bet with the guy 
who was doing the music as to how wide I could get my legs 
apart on stage during the course of a sketch without the audi- 
ence noticing: that was the level of my characterizations. 


And how did that lead to your script for The Tall Guy? 


Rowan and I then went off to do “Blackadder,” a comedy series 
set in different historical periods. The first one was in the 1390s, 
the second one was 1590, the third one was 1760, and the fourth 
one was 1915. And we did those together. In the middle of that 
came The Tall Guy. 


What is the evolution of your script for that? 


Well, I went to America to write a film when I was about 25. And 
although everybody in America whom I was dealing with be- 
haved beautifully, the experience was unsatisfactory, because | 
had come up with the idea too quickly. I wasn’t on safe ground, 
because I was writing about an American father and son, and | 
didn't really write well in the idiom and I wasn’t absolutely sure 
of the story. But I had a very lovely producer, and very supportive 
executive producer, and they kept on hoping that I would come 
good, but I didn’t really, and I flew home eventually with the 
feeling that the next time I wrote a film, I should write really 
close to my experience and knowledge, and be very certain of the 
story | wanted to tell. 

And so, I started writing 7he Zall Guy. Although it’s not auto- 
biographical at all, the framework is close to instances in my 
life. It was originally called “Camden Town Boy.” Camden Town 
is this area of London where | lived for seven years, and no one 
in the world knew more than I about the four streets and one 
theater around which the film is based. The character that 
Rowan plays in the film was originally called “Rowan.” | 
remember sending it to him and asking him what he thought, 
and he rang me up and said, “Now, which character am I sup- 


posed to play?” 
Were you involved in the casting of that film? 


Yes, I've been very lucky. I feel I can’t offer people advice on how 
to thrive in the film industry, because I've been so lucky I think 
it would be unrealistic. | mean, I finished the film, it got sent to 
Working Title, who had just made My Beautiful Laundrette, and 
they liked it—they were the first people my agent sent it to. I 
had a meeting with Tim Bevin, and he said, “Who do you want 
to direct it?” I said, “Mel Smith.” Mel said yes, and Mel is a very 
unproud person, and saw no problem at all with the two of us 
working together. So we had a lot of time on the casting. I gave 
him a list of three people for the leads, and he rejected all three, 
and then we and the casting director slowly worked on casting, 


Working Title was also involved with Four Weddings and a 
Funeral, along with Channel Four. 


That's right, but | mean again, how lucky can you get? I just 
sent it to Working Title, they said yes again, and asked me who | 
wanted to direct it. And then I went into a very long spin over 
that, because I thought I should really consider it carefully. So 
my girlfriend and I watched about 100 films in three months, 
and finally decided that Mike Newell was the person. 


Was there a particular film of his that convinced you? 


Well, unfortunately, it’s probably the one that no one in America 
will have seen. It's a BBC movie made very early on called 
Ready When You Are, Mr. McGill, which is a hilarious film, set 
either on one or two days, about an extra on a film set who only 
has one line. First he waits for several hours to say the line and 
then he messes it up when he says it. One, it was repetitive, like 
my film was, and two, it was realistic. Three, all of the different 
characters were funny, and added to that, all of Mike's films have 
a slight roughness about them. A slight documentary rough- 
ness. There’s always some stuff, mess, happening in front of the 
camera. And I was very keen that Four Weddings shouldn't look 
like a posed sequence of comedy sketches, that it should smell 
of real life. | didn’t realize the extent to which that was absolute 
dogma with Mike, and how totally committed he was to reality 
of feeling in direction and staging. 


Were you involved with the production of the film along the 
way? Did you do any rewrites during shooting? 


We worked on it together. Mike didn’t take the film uncondition- 
ally. He liked it—he said it made him laugh—but he wanted to 
check that, as it changed, it would change in the right direction. 
He wanted to make sure it wasn't going to turn into Naked 
Gun—although | adore Naked Gun—and that it wasn’t only 
jokes I was interested in, with the serious bits being there only by 
chance. So I kind of had to do a presentation to him, detailing 
the arc of the story of each of the eight major characters, and it 
convinced him, and it convinced me. And it was very much what 
Duncan Kenworthy, who I also was allowed to ask to be produc- 
er, wanted. And then Mike and Duncan and I had a lot of time to 
talk through the film. I could change lines as casting decisions 
were made, and a modest budget sort of compels you to be as 
disciplined as possible. 


After your first draft, were there any characters added or ex- 
cised? 


Let me try and think. There were lots of incidental, little charac- 
ters lost. | tried various wives for Charles for that fourth wedding, 
and I can’t remember who was there in the first draft. There was 
something we called the supermodel draft /laughs/, where there 
Was just going to be this incredibly beautiful girl who he was 
going to comment on at all three weddings, and then when you 
saw her coming down the aisle in the fourth wedding you'd say, 
“Oh, obviously he'd marry her, he’s been going on and on about 
her.” 


Why was thal solution not used? 
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It didn’t work because it was so uncomplicated. And because I 
don’t think that Duncan and Mike were willing to accept the 
idea that their leading character eventually only married some- 
one because her legs were three-and-a-half-feet long. So Hen- 
rietta, the final choice, was the most complicated character. 
She'd appeared in early drafts—there was an ex-girlfriend in 
those drafts who was hysterical. In the end, what we tried to do 
was create a complicated ex-girlfriend who you'd have mixed 
feelings about. We tried very hard in the scene where she shouts 
at him to have a little tenderness between them, and we tried on 
the scene where she doesn’t shout at him to have quite a lot of 
wit there as well. But then we were a tiny bit unfair to her at the 
end just to be sure people wouldn't be too hurt when she got left 
behind. 


Are you referring to the “Not so tight, Daddy” line as they 
walk down the aisle? 


Yes, that and the other one—“It works, doesn’t it?”—when 
they’re talking about her headdress. But we did let her punch 
him. She was a complicated bit of mechanics. 


The structure of the film is so stable; did that change at all 
during rewrites? 


No, you know, it was a very tight structure. I had to figure out 
how it would work best, but it stayed fairly rigorous. 


Were there always four weddings? 


Yes, because I couldn't work out a way of telling the story in less 
than that. One of the great problems of the film was trying to 
orchestrate the extent to which Charles knew he was in love, or 
Carrie and Charles were in love, and that was one of the things 
that moved about during the rewrites. Indeed, if anyone reads 
this draft carefully, it actually shifted from the final draft to the 
final film, in that when the film was shot, there were certain 
moments which | thought would hint that they belonged togeth- 
er, which absolutely said that they belonged together, and we 
had to cut those out. 


There seem to be quite a few scenes in the finished film in 
which their dialogue from this final version of the script is 
trimmed to avoid any explicit declarations. 


That's right. One particularly noticeable one was in the scene in 
which Carrie is putting on a wedding dress. There was a final 
one, in that sequence of wedding dresses, where she was meant 
to come out looking fabulous and he was meant to say “divine,” 
and that would have just been the end of the film //aughs/, so 
we had to cut it out. 


There is a montage sequence in this draft, which takes place 
after Carrie and Charles leave the second wedding together, 
of various couple-—Bernard and Lydia, Gareth and Mat- 
thew—that doesn't end up in the film. 


Also included in that is a shot of Scarlett asleep under a table, 
but we ran out of time on the final afternoon, and we had a 


choice between shooting that scene or the one in which Charles 
puts on the braces, and a rumor had come through from the 
editor that the Gareth and Matthew scene which we'd shot was a 
bit dark and it was hard to see what was going on, so we chose 
the braces scene. So the montage sequence was a victim of our 
tight schedule. Whether or not it would have survived had it 
been shot, I don’t know. 


There are lots of instances of dialogue being cut, mostly 
between peripheral characters, reception chatter, things like 
that. Was this material shot and then cut later, or cut before 
shooting began? 


At some points, particularly in the second reception, it just 
looked as though the movie was settling down to being about 
jokes, instead of being about Charles and Carrie. So we had to 
thin it out a lot. Actually, it was quite a long film in its first 
assembly, which is common, but our first assembly was like 
2:40. And once we'd gotten rid of the long pans, it was still 2:27, 
so we just had to choose. Even among the final eight main char- 
acters, they've been thinned out. 


It seems that Scarlett got the worst of it. 


Well, and David, the brother. You know, they just got thinned out 
so that you'd have bits of them at the beginning and at each of 
the weddings, so that there’d be enough to keep you going. And 
we made sure that we didn’t lose the central emotional scenes. 


You talked about how The Tall Guy was a subject that was 
particularly close to home. Do you feel the same about Four 
Weddings? 


Yes, absolutely. I went through my address book recently, and 
counted that I'd been to 69 weddings in the last 14 years. So 
that’s a lot of Saturdays, and often when you're working very 
hard you don’t see your friends, and during the course of a sum- 
mer, I'd go to like nine weddings, and that would be the only 
nine times | saw my friends. You could genuinely believe you 
could tell the story of a group of friends through these weddings. 
There were bits and pieces of weddings of friends of mine 
throughout the film. 


Both The Tall Guy and Four Weddings are love stories, but the 
depiction of romance in the first film is almost utilitarian— 
the sex scene, for instance, is a parodic send-up of high pas- 
sion. Yet in this film, there seems to be an un-ironic attach- 
ment to the notion of true love, and romance. Does this sig- 
nal a change of heart on your part, or is it just a case of dif- 
ferent treatments for different stories? 


| think the answer to that is simply that in Four Weddings | 
gave myself more time to look at the subject, and I restricted 
other subjects. It was almost on purpose that everybody talks 
about weddings when they're at the weddings as well; I was giv- 
ing the subject a real seeing-to; whereas in 7he Zall Guy, at least 
50 per cent of it was about laughing at acting and theater pro- 
ductions and nasty bosses and all of that kind of stuff. And also, 
I’m five years older. 














The Tall Guy és almost generic in its context—I think all of 
the characters and events could be transplanted to another 
 city—say, New York—and very little would have to be 
modified for it to make perfect sense. Four Weddings, howev- 
er, seems quintessentially English. At least that’s how it’s been 
received in the U.S. 


| think that might be sleight-of-hand, insofar as Zhe Zall Guy, 
as | mentioned earlier, was meant to be very specifically about 
Camden Town, a specific part of London, so it was very directly 
_ about a world that I knew. It may just be that that particular bit 
_ of London and English life is not an area that people are as 
familiar with. 


_ Also, the protagonist was American. 


That was by chance; it was a classic example of unprejudiced 
casting. I didn’t write the part for an American, but when we got 
around to casting it, we couldn’t find the person in England to 
_ do it. We looked at a lot of English actors. Finally, we had a 
_ meeting, and said, “What we're looking for is someone like . . .” 
_ And we came up with three or four American names. It was just 
~ atype of person that we couldn't find an English actor to do. 


_ | think another reason Four Weddings seems so English is that 
it deals with the rituals of a particular class, the British 
upper-middle class, which is what most Americans think of 
when imagining a national English character. 


Well, I don’t know. In fact, there was an article here saying that 
the film was about how England was now a classless society. We 
in fact tried to vary things—if you look closely at the group of 
_ friends, there are two who are obviously upper-class; there's 
Charles, who’s somewhere in the middle; there’s Scarlett—God 
knows where she comes from; there's Matthew, who's Scottish; 
and there’s Gareth, who it transpires was just from very working- 
Class English roots. So, while it’s set in the weddings of what 
_ seems to be a sort of upper-middle class, it was meant to spread 
abit more through English society. Mike was particularly keen 
on that. One of the reasons we did that was because we wanted 
__ the weddings to be about the people and the situations they were 
in, and not about class. And if we had set one at a Jewish wed- 
ding, and one at a lower-class wedding, and one at an upper- 

class wedding, the audience's attention would have drifted. It 


would have become about the differences between one kind of 


wedding and another kind, and the movie might have become 
_ sort of satirical, in a way that we didn’t want it to be. So we did 
set it in a kind of upper middle-class thing, but we hoped that 
people would forget about that setting after a while and just look 
at the people. 


An English acquaintance of mine once told me that there's 
nothing English people find more off-putting than an 
American asking what they do for a living. So, at the risk of 
being off-putting, what do these characters do? It’s very hard 
fo “place” them in any kind of a context. 


__ It's funny you should say that. It's very deliberate that you don’t 


know. You don’t even know what surnames people have, or what 
jobs they have. 


Scarlett is the only character who alludes to work. 


The joke about Scarlett is that she’s meant to have a different 
job every week. That was a manifestation of her character, that 
she would necessarily be sacked from every job she ever got. 


You make it clear in the script that Tom and Fiona obviously 
have no need for employment. 


Well, in the back of my mind, for instance, Fiona would have 
been the person who runs the Iranian section of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. You know, would be an absolute expert in one 
particular kind of antique. | kind of knew what job each of the 
characters had, but I thought it would be fun not to deal with 
their jobs. Not to allow people to categorize them by what jobs 
they do, because I don’t think that people should be, or are, cat- 
egorized by what jobs they do. In the case of Charles, he had lots 
of jobs. | wasn’t willing to tie him down because he was meant 
to be the person people most identify with. I thought of him as 
being a chaotic independent businessman. Somebody who sup- 
ports, or tries to support, a lot of people by doing a vaguely artis- 
tic job, with business skills that aren't quite up to scratch. 


How do all of these characters know each other? 


Well, actually, we had a scene where that was said. But again, in 
the end, we cut it out, because we—I don’t know if I said this, 
but I think one of the reasons why people have felt so fond of 
some of the characters is because they're not given all of this 
information to judge them by. They take them as they find 
them, in the same way if you bump into somebody at a party, 
you’re much more likely to like them if you don’t already know 
if they're rich or poor or someone else's friend or someone else's 
husband or anything like that. So, because everybody didn’t go 
about explaining all of that, you had time to get to know them 
as people and as friends. We deliberately tried to make it a movie 
where you basically hang out with a bunch of people, rather 
than learn all of this special information. It would have been a 
waste of screen time. 


Why did you retain the reference to Tom’s being the seventh- 
richest man in England? 


Because that was a sweet idea, | think, and sort of in a way con- 
tradictory to his character, and so in that way sort of fun. 


Many reviewers have commented on the relationship of Four 
Weddings /o older, classic Hollywood screwball comedies and 
romances. Was that anything you were conscious of when 
you were writing it? 


I don’t know. As I mention in the notes [see p.46], Grace Kelly in 
High Society was in my mind. There’s a scene in the pub when 
Charles first meets Carrie and a very dull man starts to talk to 
him and Andie MacDowell crawls around behind the sofa, which 
I always used to call the Katharine Hepburn scene, because it 

Continued on page 204 
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FADE IN: ae 
EXT. STREET - NEW YORK ciry - SATURDAY MORN- 
ING 
Starting at the tip of the tallest skyline in the world, we 
SLOWLY PAN DOWN as the title “Nashville” rolls up- 
ward over the al is raining, andt traffic is stacked up 
with no let-up in sight. We hear a thin-necked male voice 
enero Don't Worry Me.” For a while that is all we 
hear, then gradually the sounds of traffic filter in. We are 
Ar i in the Tin Pan Alley district. As 
the titles continue, we see a fellow, TOM, in a western- 
looking hat, a through the traffic and cross the street. 
He goes into a building, running into some people com- 
ing c out as he does. He tips his hat to them and enters. 


INT. BUILDING - MORNING 
We see Tom reach the top of a long flight of stairs. He's 


not terribly handsome, but he is very self-assured, and 
his directness and sense of humor make him yar) 
appealing. He turns to the right, enters a doorway and 
shuts the door. 


SONG ENDS 


INT. OFFICE - MORNING 

A dark-haired secretary is seated at a desk overflowing 
with everything. Piped-in music s spews out misty tones o 
some song that was never intended to sound that way. 
She has managed a small space on a boxtop for a cold 
hamburger and a Coke that look as if they were made by 
Claes Oldenburg. She is talking on the phone to a friend 
about stopping her therapy sessions as she wants to real- 
y get into her subconscious and churn 1 it up. Tom finally 
clears his throat and she looks at him for the first time. 


SECRETARY Whit’ 
TOM What?! 
SECRETARY Whit’ 
TOM I'm here for the rent. 


SECRETARY What? ... Wait a minute. (/n/o phone) I'll 
have to call you back. (Hangs up) Now, what do you want? 


TOM My gold record. I'm Rip Van Winkle, and the name of 
the tune is “Ka Ka Ka Katie.” You remember that one. (Sings) 
I'll be waiting at your Ka Ka Ka Kitchen door. 


Her non-expression doesnt change. Messy she is, but bad- 
memoried she is not. Unfortunately, she is usually trium- 
Phantly right. 


SECRETARY You're Tom Frank. I didn’t recognize you with- 
out your hat. 


TOM Girls steal them. 


SECRETARY Are you still with Bill and Mary? 
TOM Not so’s you'd notice. 
SECRETARY Well, | haven't been able to find it. 


TOM What? | told you three weeks ago I'd pick it up. I have 
to catch Delta’s Dolores to Nashville before they shoot my 
horse. 


SECRETARY Delta doesn't have a Dolores. 
She smiles. 

TOM Well, who does? 

SECRETARY National. 


TOM Well, now that you got that all cleared up, let’s us look 
for the record. 


SECRETARY | ve looked. 
TOM Well, I'll help. 


NEW ANGLE 
e starts looking through stack after stack of flat boxes. 


ope moves some of the stacks of things on her desk as 
Tom holds UD 4 | box. 





TOM This it? 

She takes it and inspects it through her glasses. then hands 
it back. 

SECRETARY ‘Furry Little Me?” 

TOM That's pretty close. Can I take it? 

She grabs it out of his hand. 


TOM (Con/.) Bet you wouldn't treat Johnny Cash that way. 
How about that one that's supporting your old burger there? 


She looks at the title on the end. It is the record 


TOM (Cont.) That would be about right. Three-week-old 
burger. That's when I called. Three weeks ago or is that burg- 
er older than that? Let's have a look. Ya, it’s got a little fuzz. 
Just starting, though. 


She is forced to concede her negligence, unhappily, we might 
add. 


SECRETARY 0h), here. 


The top of the box is greasy and one of the ends is loose. As 
she hands it to him, the gold record falls out. 


SECRETARY ((077/.) Oh! 
He smiles at her and picks it up, shaking his head. 
TOM Just like a monkey fucking a football. 


She ignores his last remark, stands, and drops her voice 


into a formal tone. 


SECRETARY 0n behalf of Columbia Records we'd like to 
award you and your group— 


He starts to laugh, interrupting her pre-planned presenta- 
tion speech. 


TOM Wait a minute . . . wait. None of that is really necessary. 


NEW ANGLE 
He grabs the record from her loose grasp. Again it falls to 
the floor. 


SECRETARY 0h, my God. You'll bend it. 


He looks at her for a minute. His connotation of “bend it” 
means something entirely different from hers. He starts to 
laugh and she doesn't understand at all. 


TOM You New Yorkers are all just tied up in knots. 


He gives her a kiss and walks out the door, leaving the 
music of Jackie Gleason strings, while she responds, open- 
mouthed. We follow him as he shuts the door. 


TOM (Cont?) Shit! I hate planes. It'll probably crash just 
when I'm flying Dolores or something . . . seems to me she had 
red hair... No, Debbie . . . she had red hair. . . 


CUT TO: 

EXT. BUILDING —- NEW YORK CITY - AFTERNOON 

The song “It Don’t Worry Me” picks up from where it left 
off. The titles continue, too. It is still raining and we see 
him steal a cab away from a lady out shopping, who 
doesn't give up easily. He wins and triumphantly enters 
the vehicle. We watch it turn into traffic. 


CUT TO: 

INT. CONTROL ROOM - WOODLAND RECORDING 
STUDIO —- NASHVILLE - DAY 

We hear the last chorus of one of those doom and gloom 
country-western songs sung by its author, HAVEN 
HAMILTON. We see him through the glass of the control 
booth in his compartment with its super-sensitive micro- 
phone and oversized earphones, which cover his too- 
brown toupée. One wonders why, with his money, he 
doesn't have a better-looking hairpiece. He is older, but in 
fine shape. He's been at this a long time. He has on a 
western shirt and good-fitting western gabardine pants 
and hand-tooled boots. The jewelry on his hands is osten- 
tatious but masculine, if you like diamonds. He has a wife 
who is an investment of many years and a son, BUD, who 
he sent to Harvard Law School to learn how to handle his 
business. He loves the power that being Haven Hamilton 
gives him. Writing songs and recording them are the least 
of his interests. He owns land, oil, cattle, restaurants, and 
likes to work in his garden. He is known as a man’s man 


and has a firm handshake. He loves America and Repub- 
lican presidents. He drinks only in moderation. Rumor has 
it that after his other son, Wendell, was shot in a hunting 
accident, he became an alcoholic. But that was years ago. 
Basically he is mean and rude, but for whatever reasons, 
popular with the public, whom he makes sure he exposes 
himself to as often and as much as possible. Any situa- 
tion will do. 

He stops short on the end of the song, yanks off the 
earphones, and storms through the door into the control 
booth. 


INT. CONTROL BOOTH - DAY 


HAVEN Who the hell is that playing the piano? 


The engineers stop the rolling. flashing machinery, and 
look to the producer, TRACE, who is too young for the job. 


TRACE Pig wasn’t available. 

HAVEN | don’t give a shit. There's other players better than 
that tin ear, for chrissake. 

TRACE Well, not today there weren't any. 

He leans in close. letting his bad breath fill Traces nostrils. 


HAVEN Well, boy, I'll just move on then. When you get my 
back-ups straight, then we'll talk about cutting this tune here. 


He hears a whisper, looks over and sees Bud talking to 
OPAL. a girl of indeterminate age and nationality. She 
looks anything but wholesome or pretty by his standards. 


HAVEN ((07//.) What the hell is this, some kind of social get- 
together here? 

He looks over at the engineers, who are both younger with 
long hair. 

HAVEN ((o77/.) Next time I'll bring my shears for you two. 
What the hell here... hippies in the booth, Bud, for chrissake, 
what's going on here? 

The girl interrupts boldly. 

OPAL Excuse me, sir. I'm here putting together a film. | was 
just asking some questions. 


She smiles, overly enthusiastic, overly energetic, sure of 


herself and unsure all at the same time. 
HAVEN Foreigner? 
OPAL I'm from English television . . . 


Haven walks back into the studio, banging the door 
behind him. We hear him yell “Bud” over the intercom as 
he picks up a beautifully tailored suede jacket, slings tl 
over his shoulder and exits toward the hall. Bud follows 
him, in understated eastern dress, and apologizes. The 
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Phone in the booth rings. 
REX Jesus, he gets a lot of joy out of life. 
DAVID Yea, Kansas City Goodtime. 


He rolls around and picks up the receiver as Opal knocks 
over an ashtray loaded with pine-nut shells. 


TRACE 0h), Christ. 
DAVID (/1:/0 phone) Duffy's Tavern. 
He listens. then hands the phone to Trace. 


DAVID (Cov/.) They wantyou. baby, on TV at Ryman Audi- 
torium. (70 Opal) Wait till you see the next group. 


CUT TO: 
INT. HALLWAY - WOODLAND STUDIO - DAY 
Outside the door in the hall, a large, black, gospel- 
singing group is assembled, waiting to go in. We see 
Haven jam his way through them. He doesn't like black 
people, either. When he gets to the foyer, he sees an 
attractive white woman, LINNEA, in her mid- to late-30s, 
singing a harmony line with two of the sisters. 

Haven recognizes her. He knows her lawyer-husband 
from a deal or two. He nods. 


HAVEN Linnea. 


In his heart he figures shes getting laid by every male 
member of the choir. 


LINNEA How you doing, Haven? 
HAVEN 0h, fine. Couldn't be better. 


His son catches up with him at the door. They all say good- 
bye. wave, and we see the men go out and get into a new 
Jeep and roar off with Haven at the wheel. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. NASHVILLE AIRPORT - LATE DAY 

The Nashville airport resembles a supermarket with its 
piped-in music and metal luggage carriers. That planes 
land there seems incongruous, but they do. The exact 
street that you take to enter has very unclear markings, 
leading to a great many motorists’ last-minute discus- 
sions and ensuring at least one accident a day. We see 
one now, backed-up traffic behind it. Threading through 
the line of cars, we see a custom-made tricycle type of 
motorcycle with shiny chrome pipes, running boards, and 
fenders. Its driver, the TRICYCLE MAN, looks as if he is 
part of the machine. He has on a black top hat of some 
sort with a black net band on it that follows after him like a 
shadow. As if the noise of the machine isn’t overpowering 
enough, the acid rock sounds of some group heavy into 
psychedelics counterpoints the roar, and one wonders if 
the driver isn't deaf by now. He doesn’t look right or left 


and has on a pair of yellow sunglasses that make him 
look like some sort of wonderful insect. 

He passes by the minor accident involving a Nash of in- 
determinate age and a new Chevrolet. We FOLLOW him. 


NEW ANGLE 

He moves into the airport parking lot, which he bypasses 
for a small nook he seems to know about. As the Tricycle 
Man climbs out of his machine, we see an old Chevrolet 
squeeze into a space nearby. 


NEW ANGLE 

An older, sweet-faced man, MR. BROWN, gets out and 
locks the car door as a series of airplanes start to land. 
He and his wife have lived in Nashville for 20 years, and 
before that in Jackson, Mississippi. He used to write a 
few songs, but that was a long time ago. He has come to 
pick up his niece, who will be visiting for a while. Behind 
him, a VW bus pulls up, adorned with large glossy pic- 
tures of a blonde western singer named Connie White. It 
stops and parks conspicuously near one of the en- 
trances by the airport. Behind that, a long black Cadillac 
limousine bypasses the lot and pulls into a no-parking 
zone in front of the airport entrance. A young man, 
NORMAN BERGMAN, careens out. His father owns the 
only two delicatessens in Nashville. After not going into 
the delicatessen business, Norman has done a lot of dif- 
ferent things by way of education - smoking a lot of 
dope (which makes him sick - everything pretty much 
makes him sick), trying to be a folk singer, and now 
working for Drive-U Service, picking up artists and driv- 
ing them around town. He wears a uniform of black 
trousers, maroon jacket and white shirt with black tie. 
Somehow it doesn’t suit him, but he wears it anyway. 
Most often, Norman is confused, and therefore too late 
or too early for appointments. He is too early for this 
one, thinking he is late, and races past Mr. Brown as he 
heads in the direction of the boarding gates. 


CUT TO: 

INT. AIRPORT COFFEE SHOP - DAY 

At the entrance we see another large glossy photo on a 
placard of Connie White. 


NEW ANGLE 

We watch the blue-plate special land as heavily on the 
counter as we know it will land in the recipient's stom- 
ach. From the jukebox, we hear one of those plaintive 
songs, sung by Connie White, about a drinking husband 
leaving and coming back. PULLING BACK, we see the 
waitress’s ass as she bends over to pick up the fork she 
dropped. She throws it into the overflowing sink and 
gets a clean one from a tray and hands it to her cus- 
tomer, the Tricycle Man. 





He still has his hat on, but he has removed his glasses. 
His eyes are the color of blue ice and have to be hunted 
for in the folds that encase them. Once found, they twin- 
kle and there is a strange kindness about them. 

There are several people at the counter with him, in- 
cluding Mr. Brown, who has just walked in. Another man 
comes in and sits down, too. He has on one of those dou- 
ble-knit maroon and navy-blue pant/sportcoat ensembles 
with white shoes that seem so ill-fittingly popular in the 
South. His name is DELBERT REESE, the lawyer-husband 
of Linnea, who sings with the gospel singers we just saw 
at the recording studio. They have two sons who go to pri- 
vate school. He is here to meet a man from the West 
Coast named JOHN TRIPLETTE. 

Norman enters, scratching his head as walks over to 
SUELEEN, the waitress, and asks for the time. She ans- 
wers him and he turns like the March Hare, saying: 


NORMAN |i) [:te. 


Norman races off again. Though Sueleen takes care of 
them all. she directs her conversation to the Tricycle Man. 
She drops another fork. 


SUELEEN Sorry. | got the dropsy today. 


He smiles at her and nods, then begins to eat. A small 
black man named WADE comes out with a rack of steamy 
glasses and puts them down near ber. 


WADE You want a ride into town? 

SUELEEN Jou bet. 

Reese looks up, checking out Sueleen, then Wade, then the 
Tricycle Man, then his breast pocket to see if his wallet and 
checkbook are still there. Then he buries himself in his 
newspaper. 

SUELEEN ((077/.) Got me an audition tonight. 


WADE Well, you just remember if you can’t kick front, kick 
back, ‘cause at least you're kicking . .. Ten minutes okay? 


She nods and talks to the Tricycle Man. Reese keeps sneak- 
ing looks at her. 


SUELEEN ve just been waiting for the right spot to sing 
in... I’m so nervous... . 


She laughs and starts to rinse the dishes in the sink. 


SUELEEN ((077/.) |'m good though. There ain't but one 
Sueleen Gay—I don’t mean to be conceited, but really it’s 
true. I've been taking special coaching from Zeke Willard— 
he’ s just wonderful. Teaches you how to phrase; that’s really 
important. 

Sueleen is still lost somewhere in 1940. She has peroxided 
hair and wears it every which way at the moment. She 
reminds you of all those girls who came to Hollywood to 


become movie stars and went home older because of the 
experience. The Tricycle Man continues to eat. He never 
speaks, but answers her with his attention. 


SUELEEN ((0/.) And breathing. Well, you know about all 
that. Anyway, | wrote this song. 


NEW ANGLE 

She looks around and then begins to half-whisper, half- 
sing, and half-do all of the gestures for a song she has 
written as she wipes some glasses. The jukebox contin- 
ues to play Connie White, and every time anyone walks 
by, Sueleen stops, but finally she gets through it and dis- 
covers Reese has been watching, too. She looks away 
from him to the Tricycle Man, who is smiling at her. He 
has finished his meal. 


SUELEEN ((07i/.) Oh, listen, | really do go on. Here’s your 
check. 


He continues to drink his coffee. 
SUELEEN ((07//.) Sure has been nice talking to you. 


Through the window, we see a white jet plane, with 
“BARBARA JEAN" written in huge, scrolly gold letters on 
its side, landing on the field. Reese gets up, leaves a 
quarter on the table and watches the plane. Seeing pas- 
sengers disembark from the other planes, he hurries off 
to the luggage area. 


INT. AIRPORT - DAY 

We hear the overlapping sound of piped-in country 
music and one of those deep announcer-type voices 
saying, “Welcome to Music City,” as we see two pairs of 
feet and a number of carry-on luggage bags stuffed with 
souvenirs and movie magazines and music cases on the 
moving sidewalk. We watch as they walk off. 


NEW ANGLE 
PANNING UP, we see BILL and MARY, who own this 
collection of items. 

They are part of a trio that four years ago wrote a song 
that someone else recorded and made into a hit. Ever 
since, their goal has been to write another hit. By now, 
they are a little desperate. Every situation or thing they 
look at has become material for a song. Unfortunately, no 
one song sounds any different from the last. Growing 
weary of each other's onstage behavior, they have begun 
to look secretly for an outside encounter that they would 
be afraid to act on if it turned up. More than anything, 
Mary would like to be famous. She feels that she’s smart- 
er than Bill, but they have been married long enough for 
Bill to feel she couldn't walk across the street if it weren't 
for him. They are both attractive, but numbed by too 
much all at once. The third member and lyric writer of 
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their group is Tom Frank, whom they haven't seen for a 
few months and are looking forward to seeing now. They 
are coming to Nashville to change their luck and put all 
of the songwriting in the hands of Tom, who is only too 
aware that he functions very well without them. 


NEW ANGLE 

They move into the luggage area looking for Norman, as 
he is always their driver. He is nowhere in sight. We see 
Reese greeting a friendly looking man who probably grad- 
uated from USC somewhere in the mid-'50s. His name is 
JOHN TRIPLETTE, and he makes one think of white din- 
ner-jackets, Balboa, California, Sigma Chi summer dances 
with paper lanterns, and his mother's apple pie. He is a 
lawyer. His wife has just divorced him because he was 
never at home, and he has no children. Presently, he has 
been hired as talent coordinator for an independent presi- 
dential candidate named Hal Phillip Walker. He is here 
trying to fill out the bill on a fund-raising concert to be 
held at Ryman Auditorium in Nashville, better known as 
the old Opera House. It stands as a shell for tourists to 
wander through because the show itself moved out to 
Opryland, somehow turning its back on its roots. 


NEW ANGLE 

Through the windows, we see Barbara Jean’s jet taxi to a 
halt. We see several tour buses full of fans waiting in the 
hot late-afternoon sun, along with an entire high school 
marching band, the Nashville baton-twirling team, six trick 
horses and their riders who are having trouble controlling 
them with all the noise, several corporate types, some 
media people with hand-held cameras, a large orange 
Cadillac ambulance parked at an angle to spring off at a 
moment's notice and fully equipped for any eventuality, 
the MAYOR and a great many policeman to protect him. 


NEW ANGLE 

The Volkswagen bus with the Connie White photographs 
is being shooed off the field by a mother hen-looking 
man. 


EXT. PLANES AND BUSES 

We hear the guide talk about the new plane and what they 
are supposed to do when Barbara Jean arrives. In one of 
the bus windows, we see a paratrooper. He looks a little 
too old to be in the service, and since there is no real war 
on, one assumes he has joined by choice. His name tag 
reads “PVT. GLENN KELLY.” He looks a little like the 
young Gary Cooper, and his devotion to Barbara Jean is 
total. 


NEW ANGLE 
We see Reese and Triplette approach the plane and in 
the confusion of it all we see Reese approach the mayor. 


They all shake hands as Triplette is introduced. 


MAYOR Delbert, how are you? 


REESE !'mm fine. This here is John Triplette. Triplette, like you 
to meet our honorary mayor. 


MAYOR (Good to meet you. (7rns lo a policeman) Harold, 
have them move the horses. 


TRIPLETTE Pleasure. 
REESE Where are they? 


MAYOR Still inside. He's had her posing for pictures and 
signing autographs. She's got a new album out again. He 
radioed they'd be out in a minute. Don't know. Wait a minute. 
Harold, see if you can get Barnett. She'll be late for Opryland 
if they don’t hurry. 


The policeman fumbles around on his walkie-talkie tele- 
Phone but cant seem to get anything. 


POLICEMAN He don't seem to be answering. The ambu- 
lance boys are here though. He always expects them to get 
there like a shot. That thing only goes a hundred full-barre! 
with the sirens going. Sometimes those drivers get the shit 
scared right out of them. He yells at them like they was a 
mule team. 


MAYOR Thank you, Harold. 


Harold nods as if he has been complimented. 


CUT TO: 

INT. PLANE - DAY 

We see a large number of people on the plane who are 
drinking champagne and smoking. Everyone is dressed 
either in western clothes or outfits where everything 
matches or is coordinated. The ladies all have hairdos put 
together with back-combing and hairspray. The door of 
the front compartment opens and BARBARA JEAN steps 
out with BARNETT following behind. She looks like a farm 
girl against the background of the people who surround 
her. She is small in stature, but something like the filament 
in a light bulb makes her shine. She would rather cook for 
40 than eat out. Besides her culinary skill, she is a spec- 
tacular, instinctive musician. She left home at 13 and mar- 
ried Barnett, who is several years older but in fine shape. 
He looks as if he played pro football. He has structured 
her career quietly, but forcefully. He nods to people and is 
polite but very removed from everyone there, except for a 
few friends he plays poker with. There is an intensity 
about her that is thrilling and terrifying all at the same time 
and they seem to conduct their lives for the good of oth- 
ers, as Christians should. Unfortunately, she probably has 
a cancer, though never clearly detected, and must col- 








lapse every now and then to get the rest Barnett doesn't 
have scheduled into his program for her, which is mainly 
based on the need of the fans to have contact with her. It 
is that loving contact that sells seats, albums, clothing, 
toys, and any other product that is endorsable, and gener- 
ates the cash flow required to keep her corporation active. 


NEW ANGLE 

She moves through the crowd, talking to each person 
individually. Usually, people bring her their burdens - 
sickness, financial failure, an unfaithful spouse - and 
she listens to it all, offering some kind of advice. Unlike 
other public people, she means everything she says. 
That's part of her draw. Barnett protects her from being 
an easy mark by keeping her on the move, which he 
does now by opening the airplane door. 

A new wave of noise begins from the fans outside at 
the long-awaited arrival, and as the band and majorettes 
and horses and ropers go into a rendition of one of her 
hit tunes, she appears in the doorway, stating that she 
feels a little faint; but no one hears her. 


EXT. AIRPORT - ON PLANE - AFTERNOON 
Outside, people are breaking their necks to do whatever 
they are supposed to do right. Barbara Jean stands atop 
the spectacle like a cake decoration. We see Pvt. Glenn 
Kelly lost in a small trance looking at her. He has been 
saving up for some time so he could see her at the new 
Opryland. The mayor and Reese give her a first round of 
applause and then go back to talking. Triplette has never 
been exposed to anything quite like this before and he 
stands a little in awe of the situation. For a moment, we 
see Norman looking through the crowd; then he takes off 
running for the airport. 

We see Haven in his jeep driving through the gate; he 
pulls up to a spot, parks, and jumps out, followed by Bud. 

When the twirling and tricking and music stop, Barbara 
Jean descends the stairs into her fans, who wait almost 
reverently. 


MAYOR Harold, tell them to move the horses. Promised this 
strip would be spic and span. 


He smiles and winks; he’s been honorary mayor a long 
lime. 


REESE Listen, we'll go get the car and come on back. This'll 
be going on for a while. 


MAYOR You bet. She's probably talking to somebody about 
their sick child. You know how she is. 


They wave goodbye and take off in the direction of the 
airport loading zone. Behind them we see the horse peo- 
ple dispersing and getting into their cars and horse trail- 
ers, preparing to go back to Nashville. Haven moves 


steadily toward her. 


CUT TO: 
EXT. AIRPORT - LOADING ZONE - DAY 
We see Mr. Brown walking out the doors with his niece, 
L.A. JOAN, who is one of those self-motivated, second- 
generation free souls. She carries her guitar and a small 
knapsack, along with her emulation of Joan Baez. They 
walk to their car and eventually drive off. 

Bill and Mary have been waiting as the Volkswagen 
bus drives up with the large pictures of Connie White on 
the sides. Norman appears with their car. 


NEW ANGLE 

In the b.g. is Tom. He is talking to a stewardess. He starts 
to say goodbye to her and then watches Bill and Mary go 
through one of their routines about carrying the luggage 
out to the car. He turns back to the stewardess, who is 
one of those twinkly southern types. 


TOM Listen, | have just seen my ex-wife's mother and she 
hates me more than my ex-wife. Is it possible to ride into town 
with you? 

The girl giggles one of those predictable southern giggles. 
STEWARDESS Sure. There are three more going. 

TOM Well, that’s about right. 

STEWARDESS We |! have to wait a minute. 

TOM Take your time. 


And he goes off to use the pay phone. gets inside the booth, 
and dials a number: 


CUT TO: 

INT. HOUSE - DAY 

We see a hall phone in a middle-class southern house. It 
rings many times and is finally answered by a boy of 
about 10. 


BOY Reese residence. 
TOM (V0.) Hi... uh... is Mrs. Reese there? 
BOY \omma?’? 


TOM /10.) Maybe she is. Never thought of that. 


BOY She'll be back for supper. She’s out now making a 
record. 


CUT TO: 
EXT. AIRPORT - DAY 
Tom at the telephone. 


TOM Okay. I'll call back later. 59 
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Tom hangs up and we PAN to see Norman get out of the 
limousine. He walks quietly up to Bill and they shake 
hands. Norman speaks softly and out of breath, trying to 
pretend he met them on time. 


NORMAN |/i. 

Bill slaps him on the back and engulfs him. 
BILL Hi, Norman. 

Norman looks relieved. 


NORMAN Sure is nice to see you all again. | never thought 
I'd see you again after the last time. 


BILL Oh, Norman, you worry too much. 
Mary walks forward to Norman and shakes his hand. 
MARY Norman, how are you? 


She grabs him and kisses him. He blushes. The argument 
between Bill and Mary has diminished. They are both 
relieved to be able to talk to somebody else. 


NORMAN Fine. Just fine. 


The piped country-western music plays outside also and 
there is a sense of its never stopping as they load the 
car. Behind them, we see a car with loudspeakers on top 
of it and clearly written door signs that read “Replace- 
ment Party” in red, white and blue. Reese and Triplette 
are there shaking hands with several people. 


NORMAN /(07//,) Sure have missed you all, though. 
Normans voice seems like a shadow. 
MARY Well, we've missed vou, too. How've you been feeling? 


NORMAN Fine. [ve been feeling okay: 


NEW ANGLE 

In the b.g. we see the four stewardesses with Tom cam- 
ouflaged in the center. They walk to a Volkswagen and 
cram inside. 

Reese and Triplette get into a large dark car that takes 
off through the traffic, moving over to the Barbara Jean 
plane area where everything is beginning to break up a lit- 
tle. Behind it, the loudspeaker car starts up and spews out 
the droning tape-recorded voice: 


VOICE Have vou thought about your future and what America 
needs to examine .. . 


It takes off into the traffic. Behind it follows one of the 
tour buses carrying some of the fans, including Glenn, 
who is on his way to Opryland. He cranes his neck to 
watch as the Tricycle Man fires up his machine. Bill and 


Mary get in and drive off with Norman and we see Wade 
and Sueleen pulling into traffic followed by some of the 
horse-and-trailer rigs. PANNING, we see the large, dark 
car approach the plane area. The orange Cadillac ambu- 
lance has moved up into the area and there seems to be 
a great deal of activity. Reese and Triplette get out of the 
car and run into Haven, who is shouting for people to get 
the hell out of the way. 


NEW ANGLE 

We see the two ambulance attendants make their way 
rapidly through the ribbon-cutting crowd. Barnett is on 
his knees, along with the mayor. Triplette stands with 
Reese in the clear space Haven has made. Barbara Jean 
has collapsed. The attendant leans over her, breaking an 
ampule of ammonia under her nose; then he tests her 
reflexes, her heartbeat and her blood pressure. 


ATTENDANT How long was she out? 
BARNETT Not too long. But she keeps passing out. 


She comes to, finally, and looks up at them all. She has no 
sense of where she is. 


BARBARA JEAN Just give your momma that vitamin E. 
Makes a world of difference. 


MAYOR Here she is again. 


She resists smelling the ammonia and looks around her, 
desperately trying to come back to the world, but she cant 
and passes oul again. 


ATTENDANT Ok:iy, let's get her to the wagon. 


NEW ANGLE 

A stretcher is brought in and she is placed on it and 
under the oxygen in an instant. The getaway vehicle has 
suddenly become just that. Barnett climbs into the back 
and shuts the door against Triplette and Reese, who act 
as if they belong there. Haven stands out of the way. If he 
has a soft spot for anyone, it is Barbara Jean. She's the 
one who talked him into going on the wagon and forgiv- 
ing the farmer who shot his son. Reese and Triplette run 
to their car, following the mayor's car, which follows the 
wailing siren of the ambulance toward Nashville and the 
hospital. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. FREEWAY TO NASHVILLE - DUSK 

We see the loudspeaker car with the Replacement Party 
sign moving slowly along the freeway, droning out its 
message, and we watch as the large dark car carrying 
Reese and Triplette squeaks past it and speeds out of 
sight. Traffic has begun to stack up behind the loudspeak- 
er car, and as the line of cars passes an on-ramp, we see 





Linnea driving Opal, entering the slow-moving chain. 


ANOTHER ANGLE 

Linnea and Opal are talking about Linnea’s life as a church 
singer and mother. We also see the Nash that was in the 
airport accident, driven by one of those faded men who is 
ageless because he looks innocent and worn out all at the 
same time. His name is KENNY FRAISER, and he is basi- 
cally a tourist/drifter who lives at home with his mother in 
Terre Haute, Indiana, when he’s anywhere other than on 
the road. Mostly, he believes in everything he has been 
taught that is “right,” including God, the president, dirt 
breeds disease, and you might get the disease if you hang 
around any girl except your mother. We also see the tour 
bus with Glenn inside and Wade and Sueleen in Wade's 
Pontiac. Wade is pissed off because he will probably be 
late for his next job. We see Mr. Brown and his niece, who 
really don't have too much to say to one another, espe- 
cially because she is expecting this baby that she hasn't 
told anyone about, so he is doing all the talking. 


NEW ANGLE 

Walking along the side of all this is a girl who looks like 
one of those photographs of southern tenant farmers’ 
wives taken during the Depression. She has some papers 
under her arm and her purse, and that's about all she has 
except for the clothes on her back. She calls herself 
ALBUQUERQUE, but her real name is Winifred. She is 
running away from her old man, Star, and the kids 
because, even more than Sueleen Gay, she wants to 
become a recording star. Every time she saves enough 
from the egg money, she takes off for Nashville. Then 
Star, in his pickup truck, chases her down, taking her back 
home to her prison. 


NEW ANGLE 

We see Norman's car next to a tow truck pulling a badly 
wrecked car. Farther back, we see the black-hatted Tri- 
cycle Man. He seems to be lost in a sea of Detroit's finest. 
Above him, in the sky, we see an airplane moving slowly, 
trailing a “Connie White Sings ‘Reconciliation’ sign be- 
hind it. 


ANOTHER ANGLE 

PANNING DOWN, we see an enormous diesel two-trail- 
er rig, full of sand. Beside it is a Chevrolet filled with 
women and children, all talking. The music we hear 
comes from all the radios in cars that are playing various 
and sundry stations, blending in with the traffic to make 
one giant symphony of sound. 


ANOTHER ANGLE 
The traffic takes a right turn onto a bridge. At this point, 
the loudspeaker car lurches across two lanes to get to the 


upcoming off-ramp. As the truck and the Chevrolet full of 
women and children try to avoid a collision, the truck 
overcorrects, which causes it to turn over on its side. 
Appearing to be about to shoot off the bridge, it comes to 
rest at a guardrail with its airborne wheels spinning, 
blocking all traffic behind it except for one narrow lane. 


INT. LIMOUSINE - EVENING 

The Chevrolet has been turned around completely and 
sits directly facing the limousine. We see the faces of the 
people inside. For a moment, everything is still except for 
the car radio and the noise of the traffic stopping abruptly 
behind them. Suddenly, Mary is outside and over to the 
people in the Chevrolet. Norman is frozen to the wheel. 


NORMAN 0h my God! 
Bill climbs out. too. 
BILL Norman, just sit there, and don’t puke. 


He runs to the truck, which looms over him like an im- 
mense mountain. At this point, the Tricycle Man appears 
through all the cars. 


NEW ANGLE 

We watch him work his way through the traffic. He ar- 
rives at Bill's side just as he’s trying to figure out what to 
do. Bill is not too physical. The Tricycle Man, meanwhile, 
has climbed up onto the rig and is pulling out the unhurt 
driver. Mary is transporting all the screaming women and 
children to the limousine. She talks quietly to them and 
one feels she should have been a nurse. Norman looks 
terrified as he opens the door. 


MARY Don't worry, Norman. There's blood. Nobody's hurt. 


Norman nods affirmatively but seems frozen to the wheel. 
Mary then goes to the rail and yells as loud as she can to 
some workmen below to call the police. 


NEW ANGLE 

While this is going on, the bridge is shaking with the 
weight of the halted traffic. We see Tom get up and look 
through the sunroof of the Volkswagen full of stewardess- 
es. Further back in the line, Kenny’s car starts to steam 
and spew water from its now-broken radiator. He man- 
ages to get over to the right shoulder, but with this 
degree of traffic, all cars have to manipulate around him, 
causing a further jam. Then he gets out, and we lose him 
under the open hood. The car radio is feebly playing an 
old popular song sung by Perry Como. Finally, the hood 
is slammed down. Kenny walks to the trunk, opens it, and 
takes out a guitar case. On it is pasted one of those 
street-artist sketches of himself that looks more like 
somebody else than Kenny. Then he reaches in and takes 
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out a cheap but neat suitcase. He looks through some 
other stuff, but decides to leave it, and closes the trunk. 
The singer stops abruptly as he takes the keys out of the 
ignition and carefully locks the car. He starts out on foot 
toward Nashville. Then he hears: 


ALBUQUERQUE Hey— mind if | walk with ya? 


He turns around and shrugs. As she hurries to catch up, 
she continues to talk to him about what a dumb accident 
itis, would he like to have a bite of her apple, and other 
inanities, all of which he shrugs at or ignores. Realizing 
they can't walk along the side of the bridge, they go 
down the embankment. As they near the street, an aged 
pickup truck driven by a squinty-eyed older man passes 
by. Albuquerque sits down in the ivy fast. Kenny looks 
at her. 


ALBUQUERQUE ((07:/.) Hurt my foot. 


The truck drives out of sight and Albuquerque stands. 
The driver is Star, her husband, who is looking for her. 
As she starts to talk about cutting a record, we PAN 
BACK UP the bridge. 


NEW ANGLE 

Norman is horrified at being in the limousine with the 
women, who are talking about how old and unsafe the 
bridge is, and how it was condemned, but there haven't 
been enough city funds to build a new bridge. Because 
they are in shock, they can't stop talking, and the conver- 
sation overlaps to such a degree it is hard to make out 
what they are saying. The older woman is a minister's 
wife. The women are her daughters. The children are her 
grandchildren. 


MINISTER’S WIFE | want to try to call their daddy, Father 
“Daddy.” Oh, yes, I've been a minister's wife for 30 years. It 
Was just a miracle. Laura, don’t you get out of this car. You 
remember that girl that walked to the phone booth and 
dropped right there. They said it was shock. 


EXT. FREEWAY - EVENING 

The Tricycle Man has helped the driver to the ground 
and has checked him out for broken bones or other 
injuries. He sits him down beside the truck. Someone 
brings a blanket and the Tricycle Man puts it over him. 


NEW ANGLE 

In the background, we see the flashing lights of an ambu- 
lance that is trying to get through the traffic. Then we see 
the Tricycle Man go to his machine and climb onto it. 
There is enough room for him to get by the wreck and 
disappear. The ambulance continues to wind its way 


through the backed-up traffic, getting closer and closer 
to and finally reaching the open area surrounding the 
two vehicles, where it has to come to a stop. It is Barbara 
Jean's ambulance. 


INT. AMBULANCE - EVENING 
Barnett is in a rage in the back as the attendant adminis- 
ters oxygen. 


BARNETT | don't give a shit. I pay you people twenty-five 
bucks an hour and keep you working steady. Now either go 
on or turn around. But move. 


EXT. BRIDGE - EVENING 

Inside the limousine, Norman realizes who the cargo 
inside the ambulance is and lets everyone in the limo 
know; they turn and point. We see Barnett give them all a 
dirty look and draw the curtains. Bill thinks the ambu- 
lance has come for them and motions the driver to stop 
near the truck, but instead the ambulance bypasses the 
accident and goes around the truck and out of sight with 
its sirens screaming. Bill is dumbstruck. Norman tries to 
tell him who was inside, but Bill can’t hear. 


NEW ANGLE 

We see the Tricycle Man and his machine for a moment, 
with nothing behind him except the chaos of the wreck. It 
looks very much like a cartoon out of Mad magazine. Then 
we see the ambulance approach and pass him as it cuts off 
the freeway to 16 South. 


CUT TO: 

NEW ANGLE 

FOLLOWING the ambulance, we see the loudspeaker car 
parked in front of a one-story building with a Hal Phillip 
Walker banner on it. ZOOMING IN, we see signs posted 
in the windows. In the Kennedy tradition of good taste in 
advertising, the posters show a small sapling tree growing 
alone in a fire-ravaged forest with “NEW ROOTS FOR THE 
NATION” written neatly across it. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. WOODLAND STUDIO - EVENING 

We see the black gospel singers walking out of the studio 
and getting into their cars as the ambulance streaks by. 


EXT. STREETS - NASHVILLE - EVENING 

We see the ambulance continue through an intersection 
where we see Kenny trying to hitch a ride. The old pickup 
that we saw before pulls up and stops. It is Star. He rolls 
down the window. 


STAR Need a ride? 


Kenny nods “yes” to his good fortune. He looks around as 
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if he expects someone to be there, but he’s alone. 
KENNY Sure do. 


He reaches down, picks up his belongings, and gets into 
the truck. 


STAR Downtown? 

KENNY Jes, sir. 

Star shifts gears, and they ride off in silence. At this 
oint, we see the Volkswagen with Tom and the stew- 


rdesses come down the street and pass the pickup. The 
ecident has begun to be cleared up. 










ur TO: 

IN NT. BAPTIST HOSPITAL - NIGHT 

Barbara Jean in bed. She has had some tests and the doc- 

or is there to give her the results. There are too many 

ople i in the room. Secretaries and publicity people and 

couple of devoted triends. Triplette and Reese have got- 
enin somehow and are stationed near the door and look 

off fficial even though they aren't. Barnett hovers over her. 

The atmosphere is stifling. 


DOCTOR Barbara Jean, I'd like to talk to you and Barnett 
alone. 


BARNETT Anything you say. 


He turns to the visitors, who are so involved in their own 
conversations they havent heard anything. 


BARNETT ((077/.) Doctor says you'll have to go on out now. 


here are murmurs of disappointment, as most of them 
would like to get their news first-hand, but they blow her 
their kisses and file out obediently. Triplette walks toward 
her bed but cant really get close enough to be effective. so 
he turns and extends his hand to some man who looks 
close to the family. 


TRIPLETTE If there's anything you need, just give me a 
call—I'm at the Sheraton—name’s Triplette. 


He turns, faces Barnett and sticks out his hand. 


TRIPLETTE (Co7/.) Barnett, a real pleasure. 


Barnett doesn't hear him, as be is saying goodbye to the 
others, like a host at the end of a party. Triplette and Reese 
get out the door, finally. 

ee 

NEW ANGLE 

Barnett comes back to the bed and sits near Barbara Jean. 
The doctor files through his papers and clears his throat. 


DOCTOR Well, it’s exhaustion pure and simple, and you're 
going to have to take a rest or you're going to be in big trouble. 


BARNETT She has to be at the opera tonight and then she 
can go home till Tuesday. 


DOCTOR She's not going anywhere tonight, Barnett. This 
is precisely what I'm talking about. She is collapsing. She can- 
not go on without a rest or she will have to stop altogether for 
a long time. 


BARBARA JEAN Well, | have to go tonight. It’s too late to 
be replaced, and besides | just can’t do that. Those people get 
disappointed. They've come in from all over, you know, and 
this Miss Foxy who's been writing to me for years is going to be 
there from Michigan. 

DOCTOR You cannot leave this bed until I say so. The two 
of you have to understand that. Barnett, you've got to stop this 


dovetailing and give her some rest. You don’t need to make 
that much more money. 


BARNETT It's not the money. There's folks who love her and 
they want to see her. We got a debt to the public. 


The doctor gets up and starts to move toward the door. 


DOCTOR Well, they are not going to see her tonight, and | 
suggest you get on the phone and make the necessary arrange- 
ments. 


He goes out the door as Barbara Jean rolls over and starts 
lo cry. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. STREET - NASHVILLE 

We see Kenny get out of the pickup near a chain of cheap 
hotels on Broadway. He looks around for a moment and 
Starts to walk up 17 South. As he gets to the corner, Nor- 
man's limousine drives by and we FOLLOW it. 


EXT. STREETS - EVENING 

We hear the following conversation as they wind their way 
through the tangled streets of old houses and new build- 
ings and ever-changing one-way streets to ASCAP. 


BILL (1:0. ) We'll just go in for a minute. | wonder if they've 
heard from Tom. 

MARY 1:0.) He'd never call them. 

BILL (1:0.) Hope he doesn’t lose our gold record. 

MARY /1/0.) If he even remembered. 

BILL (1/0.) Wonder if we're at a good hotel. 

NORMAN (1/0. ) Bet it’s Miller's. 


MARY (1/0. That's the name of a singer. Norman, you're 
getting more musical every day. 


NORMAN (10. ) Who? 
BILL /1:0.) You were great at the accident. Maybe you're get- 





ting over that nervous stomach. When was the last time? 
NORMAN (1.0) For what? 
MARY /1'0.) You threw up. 


NORMAN /1/0.) Oh, a couple of days ago. Some guys 
came in at the airport and got in here and let out some kind of 
snake. Said it was their pet. They were going to put it in the 
front seat. Well, I just had to pull over and, well, vou know. 


BILL /1:0.) Jesus Christ! A snake, shit . . . But a couple of days, 
that’s pretty good. 


NORMAN /1'0.) Well, no. I did this morning again. Just 
got to thinking about something and just... well . . . Boy, | 
sure wish... (Changes the subject) Who was the singer? 


MARY (1/0.) What singer? 
EXT. ASCAP - EVENING 


By this time, we are in front of the ASCAP building. Bill 
and Mary climb out of the limousine. 


NORMAN The one you said I said. 


BILL | can’t remember. We'll be right back. Don't go anywhere 
or anything. 


Norman is trying to remember what he said before. As we 
see them walk into the building. he takes out a pencil and 
a paper that has a poem written on it. He turns on the 
radio. When he is sure no one is around, he begins to sing 
the words to himself, drowned out by the radio. 


NEW ANGLE 

We see Opal come out of the building with her notebook. 
She continues to the limousine and bangs the window, 
giving Norman a bit of a jolt. He rolls the window down. 
OPAL Hi. | need some information. 

NORMAN Jes. 

OPAL How do I get to Opryland? 

NORMAN Are you English? 

OPAL Could you tell? 

NORMAN Well, not many people from here talk like that. 
She laughs. 

OPAL Cian you help? 


Norman looks at his watch and then looks inside the glass- 
fronted building. 


NORMAN Get in. 
OPAL Really’ 
NORMAN Sure. 


He grandly gets out, shuts her door, gets inside, starts the 
car and tears out of the parking area as fast as he can. 


CUT TO: 
INT. LINNEA’S HOUSE - EVENING 
We see a phone that’s ringing in the hallway of a typ- 
ically upper-middle-class Belle Meade home. Two boys 
around 10 and 12 run through the hallway and out the 
front door, slamming it behind them. 

Linnea rounds the corner and grabs the phone. In the 
b.g. we hear Menotti’s “The Telephone” playing on a 
record player. 


LINNEA (/77/0 phone) Hello. 

TOM (1/0.) Linnea? 

In the b.g. we hear “D-I-V-O-R-C-E” by Tammy Wynette. 
The two pieces of music seem like an intruding party line 
and continue throughout the scene. 

LINNEA Yes. Who's this? 

TOM (1.0.) I'm here. 

LINNEA WW ho is this? 

TOM (1/0. ) It's Tom. You remember? 


NEW ANGLE 


LINNEA (Laughing) I'm not sure. Here? Where? 


TOM (1/0.) Remember, about a month ago, your church 
choir cut a record? 


LINNEA Yes. 


TOM (1:0.) Well, | met you that afternoon in the control 
room and we .. . 


LINNEA Oh, Tom, of course. What are vou doing in Nash- 
ville? 


She is operating on a best-of-friends kind of level with 
him. He ts not. 


TOM (1.0.) Cutting another record. 
There is a pause. 
TOM (Cont) (V.0.) I'd really like to see you. 


LINNEA Of course. You should come to the house, the boys 
would love to meet you. 


TOM (10.) (Laughs) That's not what I had in mind. 


She tries not to hear what he’s saying, and proceeds like a 
lady in white gloves. 


LINNEA Well .. . how have you been? 








TOM (1/0) Well, they removed my heart last week, but I'm 
doing fine except my nose fell off. Looks a little funny . . . 


She laughs. One feels she hasn't really laughed (except the 
last time he made her laugh) for a lot of years. 


TOM (Cont) (V.0.) Look, | find you attractive and I want to 
see you, $0 I'll call you when I get to my place. 


He hangs up. She is left with ber opera and her 15-year 
marriage and how to cope with her body that has just come 
to life again. She places the receiver on the hook, caught up 
in the cross-currents but wondering what being with him 
would be like. Then she remembers the “nose fell off” 
remark and laughs out loud. This pulls her up short. 


NEW ANGLE 

She walks absently into the bathroom and looks into the 
mirror to see” ff she’s changed, and if she has, how to 
hide it. Before we see her reflection, we 


CUT TO: 
EXT. ROOMING HOUSE - NIGHT 

enny stands on the front porch of one of the many 
rooming houses ne ar Music Row. This one has an antique 
store next door, and we hear a girl's voice singing. It is 
sweet and high and the song is obviously something she 
has written. It gets louder as the door is opened by Mr. 
Brown, accompanied by his dog. 


MR. BROWN Jes, sir: 
KENNY (//alf caught up in the song) Nes, sir. 
MR. BROWN Cain | help you? 


KENNY Jes, sir. | need a room. 


MR. BROWN | think we can do that. You look tired. Come 
in. 


INT. MR. BROWN’S HOUSE - NIGH 1T 





MR. BROWN ((07//,) Brown's the name. 
They shake hands. 
KENNY Kenneth Fraiser. Glad to meet you. 


The voice gets louder as they go by one of the doors, and 
then it stops. 


MR. BROWN \ly wife's been in the hospital, so things 
might be a little dusty, but the sheets are clean and the bath’s 
down the hall. (Looks at Kenny's guitar) You're in music, | 
guess, aren't you? ‘Cause my niece sings most of the day. That 
won't bother you, will it? 


Kenny starts to answer all the questions but is always 
interrupted by Mr. Brown. 








MR. BROWN ((077/.) | didn’t think it would. She's calling 
herself L.A. Joan this week. Last week she was Dakota. Guess if 
vou have to change your name, a state’s as good as anything. 


KENNY She sure sings nice. 


MR. BROWN \iy wife and | think so, but we're family. Your 
family’s always good . . . or bad, depending on how you look at 
your family. What do you do, pick or sing? 


KENNY 0h... « little of both. Just thought I'd look around 
at Nashville for a while. 
Mr. Brown doesn't bear him. 


MR. BROWN When vou run out of money, ‘cause you will 
here, vou can go sing at Bishop's Pub. They let you pass the 
hat. All these kids do that. Most every place else doesn't want 
to bother with you. 


Kenny smiles shyly. 
KENNY Well, really ['m not a musician. 





MR. BROWN Well, don't be shy. | got the address here. Any- 
time you need it. Room’s twenty- -five dollars a week and you 
can have breakfast with me if you like. 


KENNY Suits me. 

He takes out the money and hands it to him. 

KENNY /(07//.) Listen, do you know anything about cars? 
MR. BROWN 4 little. What do you need? 


1 oe 
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more take, unless you've got another twenty-five dollars. 
She shakes her head “no” and moves closer to the mike. 


ALBUQUERQUE ())), don't you worry. You sure done your 
best. It'll be fine. I just know it. 


ENGINEER (1/0). ) Okay, you're on. 


She smiles and nods to the tacky trio of bass violin, piano 
and violin. 


ALBUQUERQUE |{i— this here is Albuquerque speaking. 
You don't know me yet but va will after I sing you this song 
that I've wrote called “Just a Runaway.” 


NEW ANGLE 
We hear the introduction and then she begins. 


ALBUQUERQUE ((07//.) (Sings) 


[m just a runaway. 
Please let me be. 
please let me see 

all the places 

where I'd like to stay. 


Every time | get 
oul of town, 

you come round 
fo fetch me. 
Homeward bound 
agam ... 


lied up in the 

chains of your love. 

/ pray to 

Heaven above 

that you ll just 

let me be. 

lo be free. 

Cause 1m just a runaway. 


NEW ANGLE 

The trio ends with its standard kind of ending. We see the 
red lights go out. She picks up her papers and waits for 
the playback, which finally comes blasting at her over the 
loudspeakers. It sounds pretty corny, but she seems to 
love it. When it’s finished, the voice comes on again. 


ENGINEER (1/0. ) Okay, come in the booth. You'll have to 
wait for the disk. 


She disappears through the door to the booth. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. BROADWAY AND FIFTH AVENUE - NIGHT 

Kenny walks along the street in front of Ryman Auditori- 
um, which used to house the Grand Ole Opry. He is car- 


rying the guitar case with his picture on it. All the sou- 
venir shops are open and country music blares out re- 
lentlessly. As he rounds the corner onto Broadway, 
Glenn, the paratrooper, is coming out of one of the 
stores. Kenny continues walking until he comes to the 
Nashville Lounge, which is like a neighborhood pub. He 
looks inside the screen door, but he can't see very much, 
so he goes in. 


INT. NASHVILLE LOUNGE - NIGHT 

The interior looks the same as it did the day it opened 
except for the addition of some plastic orchids on the 
walls in 1942 and a brand-new Hamm's beer sign that 
was bought for the owner, Pearl, by her boyfriend last 
year for her birthday. 

There is an antiseptic cleanliness about the place, 
except for the spilled beer on the floor. The woman who 
runs it is small, wiry, and has really seen just about every- 
thing there is to see in the way of human situations. Her 
name is LADY PEARL. 

The light fixtures blare out their bare-bulbed bright- 
ness. Bill and Mary are seated at a booth having a beer 
and taking in the local color because someone told them 
they should. There is a man playing a guitar and telling 
one-liner jokes. The regulars continue to talk as Lady 
Pearl takes a large load of trash into the back room. 


CHET VThat fork lift just 
never has done what it’s sup- 
posed to. 


MERLE | told you not to get 
a Ford. If vou'd listen—but 
you never do, 


CHET You re probably right. 


MERLE | told you about 
Ray. That thing slammed 
down, cut his foot right off. It 
was a Ford. That's when | 
told you about Fords. 





NEW ANGLE 


SINGER Gonna be in a 
movie next winter and | just 
finished my fifth Prince Al- 
bert commercial. Not bad for 
an old fella like me. (S/rikes 
some cords on guitar) Hear 
tell Johnny Cash is going to 
buy the Union Station and 
turn it into a hotel for all his 
relatives. 


There is scattered applause. An older local sits in a booth 
packing what looks like tobacco in his pipe. It's marijuana. 
He lights up, takes a long pull. No one cares. Kenny 
enters. Everyone turns to look. A drunk pats the only 
empty stool left, which is next to him. Kenny ignores him 
and walks to the jukebox, putting his guitar behind it, 
killing time until another stool is vacant. 


SINGER Want you to put 
your hands together and wel- 
come Barbara Jean's brother- 


CHET He pushed the wrong 
lever, Merle. [t wasn't Ford's 
fault he was drunk. 











MERLE Oh shit, he wasn’t —_ in-law, Skip. 
drunk. A man gets up and bous. 


They stop talking for 4 apn Thanks. Carl— 
minute. Merle looks at thank you. Woariet always 
Kenny. there when I need you most. 


MERLE (Cont) Goddamn. SINGER Sure thing, Ski 
| g, Skip. 
He looks like Eddie Black. Like the Lord says, “Help 


your neighbor.” Skip's going 
to get up here and sing a 
minute, like to pass the hat 
around, put whatever you 
want in it. 


NEW ANGLE 

Through the doorway we see Tom walk by. He starts to 
come in, then sees Bill and Mary. He is with one of the 
stewardesses who gave him a ride into town. He turns 
and takes her across the street to Tootsie’s. 

Back inside, people begin to pass the hat, filling it with 
coins and bills. The singer has begun a country love song 
and some of the people sing along with him. Some at the 
same volume. 


MERLE Goddamn. That's Eddie Black. 


Kenny hasn't heard Merle. He drops fifty cents in the 
hat. Chet joins in, too, as the singer continues. Norman, 
who has been outside with his limousine, starts to come 
in. Then he hears Chet and decides to stay outside and 
just watch through the window. Star walks in and sits 
down at a table near the window. He pays no attention to 
what is going on. When he gets his beer, he turns his 
back on the whole event and continues to look out the 
window. The drunk watches all of it as if it were the 
Saturday matinee. 


CHET Hey, Black. Get the hell out of here. 


Chet and Merle get up and walk toward Kenny as the 
singing continues. 


CHET (Cont.) That your coat? 

Kenny freezes, not in a scared way, but in a passive, 
quiet, polite way. 

KENNY Yes, sir, it is. 


MERLE Well, it looks like a coat that belongs to a friend of 
ours. 


NEW ANGLE 

Bill, who has been in his share of unfair fights, senses 
Kenny’s dilemma and walks over to the men. Norman 
continues to watch through the window, and we see 


Sueleen walk by on her way to where she lives. She has 
a small bag of groceries. Bill intervenes. 


BILL Excuse me. But that is his coat. | was with him when he 
bought it. 


CHET You know him? You guys friends? 


MERLE Yes, sir. You know, ‘cause if you're not, mind your 
own business. 


Someone passes the hat to Bill, who puts a dollar in it. 
KENNY It really is mine. 
CHET Where'd you get it, Eddie Black? 


The name throws Kenny completely. Bill passes the hat 
to Merle, who thrusts his hand in his pocket and pulls 
out a quarter, which he places in the hat. Before he pass- 
es it to Chet, he looks inside for a dime’s change. He 
sees a tightly rolled cigarette, which he picks up and 
smells as Chet continues to ask where Kenny got his 
coat. 


MERLE Hey! 

Everything stops for a moment. 

MERLE (Cov/.) This here is no tobacco cigarette. 

Kenny and Bill look at one another. 

MERLE (Con/.) All this crap. This here is a marijuana reefer. 


NEW ANGLE 

As if a cord has snapped in Merle, he suddenly grabs Bill 
by the shirt collar. He throws him the length of the room, 
knocking over tables, chairs and beer, which spills all 
over Mary, who screams. Bill lands at the door that 
somebody has closed. The singer stops because of the 
noise. Norman flinches in the window. Star doesn't hear 
a thing. Merle is like an insane man, and he and Chet 
move to Bill and begin punching. The man with the pipe 
full of marijuana gets up and pushes a button on the 
jukebox, which belches out “Wabash Cannonball” Then 
he stands relatively near the fight, puffing on his pipe. 
Merle is totally irrational. 


MERLE (Co77/.) You ever try to pull a dog off! Some son of a 
bitch dog chewed on my kid’s hand, you son of a bitch! 


He turns and looks at Kenny and yells at him. 

MERLE (Cov/.) You're Eddie Black' 

The music plays on as the pipe smoker makes some 
more selections. The drunk is still singing along with the 


singer, who stopped long ago but tries to rally the audi- 
ence with some jokes. 
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SINGER You know, my wife put her brassiere on backwards 
and it was a perfect fit. 


Chet moves in to get a better hold on Bill. Kenny's dumb- 


founded. Mary starts yelling at them. 


MARY Come on. We're sor = SINGER A pregnant wom- 
ry about vour kid, but he — an stepped out in the street 
didn’t do anything. making this huge diesel truck 
CHET Whadda you say? = aia and when 
Huh? ‘* she got right in front of his 
truck he leaned out and 
He releases his hold on Bill, yelled, “You know, you can 
who rigidly awaits a blow get knocked down, too, lady.” 


in the face with a fist. co 
I I No one ts paying attention, 


Merle continues to shout at so he goes over and gets him- 
Kenny. self a beer and sits down. 


MERLE Jou re Eddie Black! 


NEW ANGLE 

Mary quickly slides from under the knocked-over table 
and crawls out to the center of the room. She hears the 
impact of a fist, and screams. Lady Pearl comes from the 
kitchen, yelling. 


LADY PEARL What the hell is going on here? 


Merle may have broken his hand. As he went to hit Bill, 
Bill moved and Merle’s fist went through the door, and 
he can't get it out and is in agony. Lady Pearl grabs Chet, 
kicks Bill and Merle aside, opens the door and tosses 
him head first outside and shuts the door. Everyone who 
can scatters, except for the drunk, who turns to the juke- 
box and makes a selection. 


OVERLAPPING: 


LADY PEARL ((.077/.) What is this? 

MERLE That guy is Eddie Black. 

LADY PEARL What’ 

From outside the door, Chet hollers. 

CHET They put a reefer in the hat. 

Lady Pearl ignores him. Merle is really in pain. Mary 
moves to the door trying to help him pull his arm out. 
Lady Pearl looks up at Chet who stands looking in the 
door window. 

LADY PEARL What the hell are you doing? 

We hear him through the door as he holds on for support. 


CHET They put a reefer in the hat. Don’t you yell at me. 


LADY PEARL Don't vell? You stay out, understand? And 
leave some money for the door. You kids get the hell outta here, 
too. | don't want no hippies in here. 


Kenny has detected where the marijuana is coming from. 
KENNY |'m really sorry. But he. . . 
Mary is still trying to pry Merle loose. 


LADY PEARL Would you leave him alone. Just get... oh... 
the mess. Estelle! 


Another woman, wide-eyed with morbid curiosity, timidly 


enters. 


LADY PEARL ((07)/.) Get the broom and get out here and 
let's clean this up. 


She stops and clears her throat. From outside, we hear 


Chet yelling that he didn't do anything. 


LADY PEARL ((07:/.) This sure don’t help my laryngitis. 
Get out! 


Mary collects their various belongings. Bill reaches in his 
pocket, pulls out a twenty and puts it on the cash regis- 
ter. The singer walks back to start his act again. The 
drunk, who is standing nearby, waits until the group has 
silently gone out the door, then leans over to pick up the 
bill. We hear Lady Pearl yell above “Harper Valley P.T.A’ 
and we FOLLOW the three outside past Star, who still 
sits staring out the window. 


LADY PEARL ((07/.) You touch that bill, and I'll throw you 


out, too! 


EXT. NASHVILLE LOUNGE - NIGHT 

Chet has walked a little way down the street, then turns 
and walks back. Merle walks out the door and together 
they cross the street to Tootsie's. 


ANOTHER ANGLE 
After Kenny walks out, he puts his guitar case on the 
ground and extends his hand. 


KENNY | in Kenny Fraiser. 

They shake hands all around. Norman appears from be- 
hind the limousine. Bill sees him. 

BILL Where the hell did you go? 


NORMAN | had to do something. | went to the hotel, but 
they said you'd gone to the strip. 


Norman looks a little pale. Mary introduces him to 
Kenny. 


MARY Norman, this is Kenny. 


aoesuaceaniaiasecasomennell 


She looks more closely at Norman. 

MARY (Cov/.) Oh, Norman, did you throw up again? 
He can only nod “yes.” 

BILL Oh, for chrissakes. 

Mary turns to Kenny. 

MARY He has this problem. 


BILL Listen, we'll get a cab to Opryland. Go on home and 
meet us in the morning, 


Norman isn't sure if they are serious or nol. 
NORMAN Okay... I'll see you then... 
MARY Oh, don’t worry, Norman. Get some rest. 
NORMAN Okay: 


He starts to walk down the street, then turns back to 
Kenny. 


NORMAN ((077/.) Nice meeting you. 
KENNY Hope you feel better. 


As Mary tells Kenny about Norman's nervous stomach, 
we MOVE WITH THEM as they round the corner and hail 
a cab. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. OPRYLAND - NIGHT 

We see the cab drive up to the front of the new theater, 
which has no windows and looks like a brick mausoleum. 
Bill pays the driver, and they enter one of the doors. 


CUT TO: 

INT. OPRYLAND - BACKSTAGE - NIGHT 

We see Albuquerque slip in the stage door - the guards 
are busy checking out Triplette’s pass, so she gets in with- 
out being questioned. There is very little that is backstage 
about the Grand Ole Opry. She walks down a short ramp 
and finds herself on the stage with the musicians and 
singers and Opal, who is taking copious notes. Albu- 
querque finds a table where they keep the Gatorade. 
Above her hang layer upon layer of painted backdrops 
with commercial messages on them that fall down on cue 
as they are needed. Also above her is a television booth 
with people inside it. In front of her is the audience. 


ANOTHER ANGLE 

We see seated in the audience Glenn, the paratrooper, 
and the Tricycle Man. Bill, Mary, and Kenny make their 
way to seats near a young couple with a baby. As they 
settle, we see the audience burst into applause and 
cheers, and then we hear the handsome-voiced an- 
nouncer and the country-picking music. 





ANNOUNCER (00d evening, ladies and gentlemen. Wel- 
come to the Grand Ole Opry from it’s new home in Opryland. 


The cheers go up and we watch as people continue to be 
seated or wander in and out of the bathrooms. 


ANNOUNCER ((07?/.) Glad to have all you out-of-town- 
ers... and here for Farmer John—Country Joe. 


PANNING AROUND, we see an older-than-God-looking 
man, COUNTRY JOE, step up to the microphone with a 
banjo and start in with jokes and patter. Once again, we 
see the backstage area, which is in constant motion. An 
older man in a desk chair with wheels moves from place 
to place. He seems to be keeper of the order of things and 
follows his list with a large magnifying glass. 

Triplette awkwardly makes his way through the people 
who aren't listening anyway to what's happening on stage. 
He introduces himself and talks about his connection with 
Hal Phillip Walker. Some listen and some don't. One man 
turns to him and tells him to stop bugging people, there 
have been too many unsolved murders in Nashville. Trip- 
lette backs off. A very white black man has just taken over 
the singing spot, and Triplette moves off through the 
entertainers, who are dressed in everything but country- 
western costumes. Everything seems very disorganized. 
The only consistency is the air of show-business rivalry 
among them. They applaud one another out of habit. After 
the song, six clog dancers in red, white and blue start their 
dance. Triplette approaches Opal. He watches her for a 
minute and she looks up and smiles at him. They have to 
talk very loud to be heard above the tapping. 


OPAL Hi. 

TRIPLETTE Hello. 

OPAL |’ Opal. 

TRIPLETTE 0h, ves. I'm John Triplette. 


She extends her hand and they shake firmly. At this point. 
a girl in a red jump suit with padded bosoms and ass 
hands them a piece of cake (someones 20th anniversary 
with the group), and they eat the over-sweet confection out 
of politeness as they continue to talk. 


OPAL !'m gathering information about the characteristics 
of music people. Sure have been some strange murders. You 
know, they still haven't found String Bean’s killer. 


Jriplette nods politely as she continues. 
OPAL (Covt.) | just finished a documentary on Gaudi. 
He looks puzzled. 


OPAL (Con/.) The architect! His buildings are drippy. You 
know, like sandcastles. Then I got this assignment. They want 
to start in two weeks. 
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TRIPLETTE Why? 
OPAL Why? 
TRIPLETTE What? 
OPAL What? Oh. A film. 


Al this point, Haven walks between them dressed in a gar- 
ish western outfit with a sequinned cactus and a sunset on 
his back, with some kind of vine running down the sides 
of his trousers. He squints his eyes and burns them both. 


HAVEN Where'd you get the cake? 

They are taken quite off guard. 

TRIPLETTE Someone gave it... Here, you want this. . . ['lI— 
HAVEN No. Hell no. 


Someone walks by them and asks Haven how the presi- 
dent was. Haven answers seriously. 


HAVEN Con.) A little worried. Fine, though. 


Triplette clears his throat, turns his back to Haven and 
continues to talk to Opal as Haven walks off. 


ANNOUNCER Ladies and gentlemen—Haven Hamilton. 


NEW ANGLE 

Haven grabs the mike and bursts into one of his more 
famous songs, overlapping it with another. Flash bulbs 
pop off one after the other from the audience - he poses 
accommodatingly. At the finish, he accepts his applause 
benevolently and begins to speak about Barbara Jean. 


HAVEN We want to send special wishes to Barbara Jean, who 
is in Baptist Hospital. She collapsed this afternoon at her plane 
christening. 


PANNING BACK to the audience, we see the disappoint- 
ment registered on the faces of people who have planned 
for a year and driven or taken Greyhound buses from all 
over the United States to see a woman who means so 
much to them. For Glenn, the paratrooper, it is devastat- 
ing. It is hard to believe that anyone could take anything 
so seriously, but he does, and we watch as he stands 
and moves numbly out the exit door. 


HAVEN (Cov/.) Send your prayers and letters to Baptist 
Hospital, Nashville, Tennessee. Barnett said she wept because 
she couldn't be here with you all. But her faith in the Great 
Almighty will bring her back here just to be what you want 
her to be. 


We PAN to a monitor and watch Haven on the screen. 


HAVEN (Con/.) And her good friend, Connie White, has 


given up some time with her own mother, who is sick with a 
kidney disorder, to fill in and send her warmth to you wonder- 
ful people so you won't be too disappointed, after this message 
from teeth-stickin’ good Gooey Clusters. 


CUT TO: 

INT. SUELEEN’S HOTEL APARTMENT - NIGHT 

We see Sueleen’s reflection in the mirror, cheerfully 
applying a whole face based on stars of the '40s. PUL- 
LING BACK, we see the sparsely furnished room. She is 
listening to the radio and eating some sort of pork-and- 
bean dinner out of a can, along with tuna, also out of a 
can. This room is in a hotel next door to the Demon's 
Den, where she is going to sing later. In the b.g. we can 
hear the loudspeakers blaring country music on the 
street outside. She has several Catholic statues and a 
picture of St. Theresa on the dressing table, along with a 
large quantity of dimestore makeup. 


ANOTHER ANGLE 

PULLING BACK FURTHER, we see the walls on which 
she has hung photographs of herself that reach halfway 
around the room. Viewing these, we know that every 
cent she makes goes into one of those careers that will 
never get off the ground because it can't get out of that 
room. 


NEW ANGLE 

She gets up, goes to the closet and opens it. Inside, we 
see two waitress uniforms, a basic dark dress that one 
would wear to church and about five gown-type things 
that are really costumes. She carefully selects one and 
Starts to put it on, singing all the while. She looks out the 
window and we see Star's pickup truck going by. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. STREETS TO HOSPITAL - NIGHT 

We see the waiting room of the Baptist Hospital. The 
Muzak PLAYS steadily its particular brand of innocuous 
subliminal boring sounds, as Glenn walks in and looks 
around. He is hesitant to ask any questions, so he heads 
for a chair, sits, and glances at magazines, not exactly sure 
what he is going to do there. He checks out a couple of 
people as they walk past the desk, then goes to a candy 
machine and buys a variety of items. He proceeds to con- 
sume most of the candy before he gets back to the chair. 
Then he takes out a pencil and paper and starts to write a 
letter. Mr. Brown enters with some garden flowers and 
homemade baked goods tied in a handkerchief, and goes 
to the nurse at the desk. 


MR. BROWN Where have you hidden her? 
The nurse looks up. It’s like recognizing family. 
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NURSE Hi. Look at those flowers. Did you grow those? 


MR. BROWN Esther and me did. My niece picked them. 
She's just here from California today. 


NURSE That's good. I've never seen anything so healthy. 


He takes one out and hands it to her. She accepts it grate- 


fully but continues to put him off as to the whereabouts of 


his wife. 
NURSE ((07:/.) You sit for a moment and let me see if she’s 
sleeping. 


He goes over and joins Glenn in the waiting area. 


ANOTHER ANGLE 

The TV is on to the Grand Ole Opry, and Connie White is 
singing. Mr. Brown sits down. He watches for a while 
before he speaks. 


MR. BROWN Excuse me. Are you in music? 

Glenn shakes his head “no” and smiles as be continues to 
write. 

MR. BROWN ((077/.) Well. neither am I, and I can't stand 
that. Mind if I turn it? 

GLENN Sure thing. 


He changes the station and stops at a baseball game. At 
this point, Barnett walks in the front door, his arms laden 
with goodies for Barbara Jean. Glenn recognizes him. He 


folds up his letter and puts it in his pocket. 


NEW ANGLE 
Then we see Triplette run in, out of breath, behind 
Barnett. 


TRIPLETTE Excuse me. 


Barnett turns as if he’s been shot. The unsolved murders 
in the area make every resident, especially entertainers, 
extremely jumpy, which is antithetic to Nashville s open, 
gooduill-to-all attitude. 


TRIPLETTE ((07/.) How's she doing? 


Barnett studies him a moment as though to remember 


who he is. He doesnt. 


TRIPLETTE (Cov/.) I'm sorry. | feel as if | know you. I'm 
John en .. afriend of Del Reese . . . we were here 
before . . 


Barnett doesnt place Delbert Reese at all. 


TRIPLETTE (Con/.) A friend of the mayor's... medium 
ouY...a... 


Barnett thinks a moment. 


BARNETT He ever tell a joke about a truck driver? 

/riplette looks at him queerly. 

TRIPLETTE Well...1...ah... I really don't know. 
BARNETT | know who you mean—good joke. 

The conversation ends as Barnett turns his back. Triplette 
pursues, however. 

TRIPLETTE Well... | just wanted to introduce myself. . . 
see how she was doing. I'm a great fan of hers. 

Barnett sighs and ts succinct. 

BARNETT Fine. She's resting. 

He studies him more closely. 

BARNETT ((o77/.) Triplette? That's your name? 
TRIPLETTE \es, sir. 

BARNETT Well, she’s resting just fine. 

/riplette feels the need to explain, which only makes him 
more SUSPICIOUS. 


TRIPLETTE (Okay, | just wanted to see if | could help out at all. 


NEW ANGLE 

Barnett looks at him again and so does Glenn, who is now 
standing beside Barnett. The elevator doors open. Glenn 
enters and then Barnett leans on the door, blocking 
Triplette's almost-entry. 


BARNETT | appreciate your concern, but she’s resting now 
so you can go home. 


TRIPLETTE Oh, sure. 


He continues to stand in front of the elevator. Barnett ts 
suspicious, as is Glenn, who watches him via the floor: 


BARNETT Whiat do you really want? 


TRIPLETTE Not a thing, Barnett, really. | need a little infor- 
mation. But, ah... it can wait. 


BARNETT ou bet. 
TRIPLETTE Okay. Thanks. 


Barnelt says “you bet” again as the doors close and we 
hear the nurse call for Mr. Brown. 


CUT TO: , peace 4 2 


INT. DEMON'S DEN - ‘NIGHT as ea tee oy es 

We hear Sueleen’s voice belting out a standard s song ; and 
see the piano player’ s hands on the keyboard. PANNING, 
we see the faces of the men at the bar. The Tricycle I Man i is 
there and gives her his full attention. The rest of them pay 
no attention to Sueleen and either talk loudly or are lost 









inside their minds somewhere. David and Rex wander i 


ith Opal Je sr, and nod to Sueleen. hots Pe ee ve 


NEW V ANGLE 
She sees them an d starts directing it 


Tricycle M wh ake et very serious Shes 
Z00d in an overdone way. At the sneot ee hada s 
plows kisses to everyone. h 


a 


SUELEEN Thank you. Thank you all. Hope | eee 
some sunbeams. 


She is go vulnerable it is appalling, Rex : and D David try not 
to laugh, but it's hard. Opal is writing down everyt hing, 
herefore missing a lot. They buy another beer as Sue 


leen walks over to the Manaeetn who is et Sa the 
telephone. 





MANAGER \\ hen do you need her? 
TRIPLETTE (1:0.) Monday night. 
MANAGER Jou want her to sing, too? 
Sueleen eavesdrops blatantly. 
SUELEEN | can do benefits. 


The manager studies her carefully as one would check out 
a car one was going to buy. 


MANAGER How much? 


TRIPLETTE 1/0.) Twenty dollars for her and ten dollars for 
vou. 


Jhe manager keeps looking at Sueleen. 
MANAGER \W\e!]—you want a blonde? 
TRIPLETTE How does she look? 

MANAGER Jou know, blonde. 

TRIPLETTE 1/0.) Okay—I'll get you your money. 
MANAGER Okay. 


He hangs up the receiver and looks at her carefully. She 
has no idea what she has agreed to. 


MANAGER /('077/.) | can only give you fifty a week here 
and ten bucks for the benefit. 


SUELEEN Money's no object. 


She kisses his cheek as if she has known him alt her life. He 
hates it. He writes down the place and the address on a 


piece of paper. 


MANAGER You go here on Monday and you be there at 
eight sharp and look flashy —you know what I mean? 


She nods her head “yes” and takes the paper. 





MANAGER ((07//.) Are you sure you know what you're 
doing? 
SUELEEN Hundreds of times... 


MANAGER We'll, there's a couple of girls in Printer’s Alley if 
vou got any questions. I know I've seen that G-string stuff for 
sale someplace around. 


SUELEEN Don't you worry about Sueleen Gay. 
She isn't convincing. 
MANAGER hiat's for sure. At the airport 





that’s where it 


was. At the airport, there in one of those gift shops . . . Any- 
wav, you better take a break. 


SUELEEN Thanks. You are just a wonderful person. 


Le. : ie. ae : S 
He grimaces ‘as we M AOVE IN to see her shining eyes 


ca NIGHT poke bea 
Albuqt erque e" s eyes. She i alk 1 e to two | 
ALBUQUERQUE | know it's here somewhere. I had it 
when I walked in, but you weren't here. My name’s Albuquer- 
que, and I’m here cutting a record. My people said it would be 


all right. 


POLICEMEN | 'm sorry, miss. No pass, no entrance. Your 
people should have given you a pass. 


ALBUQUERQUE — did. | know I'll find it here. 


ACCORDION TAG, the he tec rains we Ne fe on 
again. After the ovation, he Starts to sine “Okie | fr 


NEW ANGLE 

At this point, CONNIE WHITE walks by on her way to the 
bathroom. Albuquerque spots her and runs to her, wav- 
ing to the policemen to follow her. 





ALBUQUERQUE (((07//.) Sister Connie, Connie... Hi... | 
saw you out there. I just think you're so beautiful. What do you 
think? I can’t find my pass. I'm here cutting a record, you know, 
and these policemen here— 


The policemen are standing right behind her. They all 
know she is lying. Connie talks to her as if she were a child 


CONNIE |'m so glad you could come for a little while, and 
thank you. 


Albuquerque will not be put off. 
ALBUQUERQUE | could just sit there on the table where | 
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was. | wasn't bothering anybody. That guy asking everybody 
questions made more noise than I ever did. You saw me there. 
You signed me this program. 


Another man walks up to the group. 
MAN Miss Connie, you're next. 


Connie gives Albuquerque a self-righteous smile. takes her 
hand and squeezes il. 


CONNIE 0h, honey, | gotta go. Thanks for coming, You 
read what | wrote you now, 


ALBUQUERQUE | did. You said, “Your friend, Connie.” 


Connie has disappeared, and the police start to ust er 
Albuquerque out the door as another man holds it open 
and smiles. In the b.g., we hear Connie start to sing | re! 


song. Albuquerque stops dead in her tracks and crane 
10 hear her. They all listen for a time and we see Connie 
White give it her all. Finally, the guards start. Albuquer: 
que out the door. 


MAN Come back and see us. 


As she exits, the man closes ’ the door behind. them. v e 
HOLD on the door, then PULL BACK TO see: | 


NT. LINNEA’S BATHROOM - NIGHT ae 
innea, closing the bathroom door, is getting ready for 
bed, with one ear on the phone that hasn't rung all 
evening. As she inspects her face for blackheads, she 
hums a church hymn. After squeezing and applying some 


PE 


astringent, she studies herself in the mirror. ” The phone S. 
She opens the door, trying to put on her robe at the 
same time. She can't untangle it, so she wraps the wa 
around her nakedness as she gets the phone in the hall. 
n the b.g., we hear Connie White singing from the televi- 
sion upstairs. | 


NEW ANGLE 
LINNEA Iiello. 


We see Reese come to the door. 
WOMAN (1/0. ) Linnea? 

It is a jolt—she thought it would be Tom. 
LINNEA \es. 


WOMAN (\.0.) You sound different. Is that you really? 


About this time she looks up and sees Reese watching her. 
She gathers the robe around her more tightly and mouths 
“church choir” to him. He turns and goes back into the 
room. 


LINNEA It's me. What is it? 








WOMAN (1/0. ) Can you make a rehearsal in the morning? 
Courtland wants to— 


LINNEA What time? 
WOMAN (1/0. ) Eight-thirty in the chapel. 
LINNEA "|! be there. 


She hangs up the phone and sighs heavily —she ts clearly 
disappointed that it wasn't Tom. She stands in a daze. 
Reese comes to the door again and looks at her, and the 
song continues on. 


REESE You coming?’ 
She is caught off guard. but recovers as fast as she can. 
LINNEA Go on, !'!! be there. 

he untangles the robe as he turns and goes back 
ide bagi ny puts it on, walks back into the bath- 


roor n and we CLOSE ON her eyes as she shuts the door 
a sales cai | 


OF EXIT INN - NIGHT 


Ther Tie Gkeeiaenicee nee washes his 
ands. His eyes are very red, and he is having a hard time 
fo using. We hear rock music and, in the mirror, bg, 
ade islabiessi held Ce a aca a pee. Two 
licemen begin to hassle him. 





COP 1 You better move on. You've had too much to drink. 
WADE \\ hat’ 

COP 2 You're drunk and it’s time to go home. 

WADE | beg your pardon, but I'm not drunk. 

COP 1 ullshit. 

WADE | came here to pee. 


COP 21 was watching it, and I can tell by the color you're 
drunk. 


WADE \\ hiait’ 


Jom continues to wash his hands, afraid to make a move 


for fear he will kill the cop or, worse, give away his oun 


stoned state. Not so gently, the policemen edge Wade out 
the door. 


COP 1 Come on. 
WADE You guys win again, don't you. 


Wade smiles in a peculiar way, releases himself from their 


grasp, and leaves. The cops go to the urinals. 


COP 1 Can you tell by the color? 
COP 2 | don't know. 





Tom negotiates his way out of the room carefully. 


INT. EXIT INN - NIGHT 

The music is very loud. A group called “Barefoot Jerry” 
sings a song called “Message” through this scene. There 
seem to be more people in shiny western clothes than 
there were at the Grand Ole Opry. Tom is with the chatty 
stewardess, not the one he was with earlier. We see a very 
thin girl near him, who gulps down a couple of pills. She 
waits a short time, then gulps down a few more. Tom 
watches her, fascinated. After three times, his attention 
goes to the only lighted, loud thing in the room - the 
music. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. HOSPITAL - NIGHT 

Glenn is in the middle of the rose garden gathering a 
bouquet of flowers. He goes about it as if it were midday 
and he were the gardener. When he collects what he 
thinks is a sufficient quantity, he walks past the bushes 
and into the building. 


INT. HOSPITAL - NIGHT 

He walks past the desk, holding the bouquet low so no 
one will see it. He looks very official. He pushes the but- 
ton for the elevator, waits, then steps inside. 


NEW ANGLE 

We see him get off the elevator and walk down the corri- 
dor. As he approaches Barbara Jean’s bedroom, some 
nurses round the corner, so he enters the first door he 
comes to. 


NEW ANGLE 

It's the room of an old man, who appears to be reading a 
book. Glenn freezes until he hears the nurses go by. 
Then he waits a little longer. The man hasn't moved, but 
he exhales heavily. This immediately sends Glenn out of 
the room. 


GLENN Excuse me. 


We PAN AROUND and see that the man is asleep be- 
hind the book. 


NEW ANGLE 

We see the doorknob turn, and Glenn enters another 
room. He adjusts to the light and then moves in to look at 
the sleeping Barbara Jean. He still is clutching the bouquet, 
and as he looks at her it seems to relax him somehow. He 
studies every angle of her face. We have no feeling that 
she is in danger. He picks up the paper pill dispenser and 
looks at the remaining white pill. He licks his finger, 
touches it to the pill, and then tastes his finger. The con- 


tents remain a mystery. He puts the bouquet in a glass 
that he fills with water from a pitcher and then places it 
on her bedside table. All of his activities are carried out as 
though he has known her for a long time. He looks around 
for a chair, which he quietly pulls to her bedside. Then 
he sits down and just watches her, as we CLOSE IN ON 
Barbara Jean. 


CUT TO: 

INT. OPRYLAND - NIGHT 

PANNING, we see an organ and drum set up next to two 
rows of bleachers, where about 30 people in red robes 
stand attentively, staring into the audience. They all have 
on white shoes. As we look at the various faces, we see 
two of the women who were in the accident car. Then we 
hear: 


PREACHER The return of Christ is coming, and we're here 
to bring you that old-time religion, and an eight-by-ten glossy 
of me and the choir singing and preaching free for the writing, 
Right here at the Grand Ole Opry . . . God knows you inside and 
out—putting things down with your tongue. He knows He 
shines you up. You say, I’m such a bad person, I'm in terrible 
shape. Jacob lied to his father and God fixed him up and he 
became Israel. All we have to do is surrender ourselves to God 
until He turns us into a gem. Pearls are created by the suffering 
oyster, and diamonds come from pressure. So let's bow our 
heads . . . 


CUT TO: 

INT. OPRYLAND - NIGHT 

We see the owner of the voice we have been hearing. He 
is wearing a shiny suit and has a worn Bible in his hand. 
The family with the baby - that has begun to cry - is still 
there, along with Kenny, who watches patiently. Almost 
everyone else is gone. 


NEW ANGLE 


The baby starts crying more 
loudly, and the parents 
hand it back and forth be- 
tween them. They try rock- 
ing, shushing, and bounc- 
ing. The baby only cries 
louder. Kenny turns around 
and looks at them for a 
moment, then he whispers. 


KENNY Would you like me 
to take him for a minute? 


They are horrified. 
MAN No, thanks. 


PREACHER [f you want to 
be a part of God, get out of the 
honky tonks. 


The organ and the drums 
start to play in the b.g. 


PREACHER ((ov/.) I'm 
not perfect, either. We can only 
ask for the effort to try. This is 
not a church of denomina- 
tion. All I ask is that you come 
to Jesus because Jesus loves 
you. Life is just a big re- 
hearsal. There is no real plea- 
sure in sin. It’s only tempo- 
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By now, they have to talk out 
loud to be heard over the 
prayer and the baby, who is 
now rigid. One can feel the 
strain in the preacher s voice 
as the crying baby takes the 


focus off everything but the 


rary. If vou want to change 
vour life and love Jesus, just 
raise your hand. We'll pray 
for vou. You don't have to 
raise it high—just enough 
for me to see it. Just up and 
down will do. 


noise. Kenny bows bis head 
and watches the preacher 
through his fingers. 


The couple finally leaves after a whispered argument 
about whose fault it is that the baby is crying. The organ 
plays on, and the preacher waits until they leave for his 


finish. 


PREACHER ((o77/.) | just got a call from a couple in 
Arkansas. Their marriage was on the rocks. They came here 
two weeks ago tonight. Now this card says they are becoming 
ministers for Jesus Christ... Praise the Lord .. . I'll go section 
by section now. This is the last time around. Seven so far—up 
and down, up and down—upstairs center section there . . . | 
see you. Thank you for Jesus. May God bless vou. 

There is a crescendo on the organ, and the preacher bows. 


PREACHER ((07i/.) Good night, and God be with you. 
NEW ANGLE 

Kenny waits for the others to leave, then brings his guitar 
out from under the pew. At the door, someone hands 


him a leaflet entitled “Plenty of Time.” We look at it for a 
moment with him. 


INT. KING OF THE ROAD - NIGHT 

We hear live entertainment from this bar and we see a 
framed menu on the wall, and we hear Bill. 

BILL /0.5.) Fried chicken, fried steak, fried soup. 

MARY /0.5.) There is a fried soup, you know. 

BILL /0.5.) There are fried eyeballs, too, if you really want 


them. Jesus. 


NEW ANGLE 

PULLING BACK, we see the entrance to the hotel dining 
room as a lady with stacked hair comes up to them. 
HOSTESS | 'm sorry. We're all closed. The chet left already. 
BILL What? It’s early, for chrissakes. 

HOSTESS Well, tomorrow's Sunday. We close at ten-thirty. 


BILL That's ridiculous. How can you not be open? I’m starv- 
ing. This is ... Listen, do vou know who we are? 


MARY Obviously, she does. 


HOSTESS \aybe Bob's downtown. 


BILL And people come to this city to make music, and you 
make them starve past ten-thirty. Jesus . . . 


MARY Come on, Billy: 


BILL You don’t understand. I've been in a fight this evening .. . 
and | went out there to that shrine you have out there ... 
missed dinner... Il die... I'm faint... and that fucking 
preacher . . . 


NEW ANGLE 

We FOLLOW them to the desk. Opal is on one of the 
house phones in the near b.g. talking to Paris, France. 
We can also hear the operator as she receives incoming 
hotel calls because the switchboard is behind the desk. 
Opal speaks in a combination of French and English and 
her hands. It is difficult to make out what she is talking 
about because she really isn't saying much about any- 
thing, even in one language. Perhaps she is only talking 
to the operator, but it looks impressive and sounds 
good, so she continues. 

Mary finally gets the clerk's attention. 


MARY Any messages—5 14? 

The clerk looks, hands her a message. 
CLERK One. 

Mary opens it. Its from John Triplette. 
BILL Why can't I get anything to eat? 
CLERK Our dining room is closed. 
MARY Who's John Triplette? 


BILL | know that, and your churches will be open tomor- 
row to have funerals for all the people who starve to death 
tonight... 

MARY Has a Tom Frank registered? 

BILL Where does Roger Miller eat after ten? 


CLERK (Looks al register) Athome . . . No. No one by that 
name... 


BILL Check again. You may have put him in our room by mis- 
take. 
MARY Who the hell is John Triplette? 


BILL Maybe he went home with the chef. Listen, I'll cook it 
myself if you'd just let me in the kitchen . . . 


The elevator is open, and she starts to push him into it, 
but the singer in the lounge starts to sing the song that 
made them famous. As they move into the doorway, we 
see that Connie White, who came in with friends, has 


| 





been discovered by the M.C. and is singing just this one 
song before she goes off to pick up the night nurse for 
her sick mother. Mary and Bill listen. It's a strange expe- 
rience. At the song's finish, they applaud. Bill starts to 
complain about eating as the honorary mayor walks out 
of the lounge talking to Triplette, telling him that Barbara 
Jean would never appear on the same bill as Connie 
White. They'll replace one another, but that's it. The ele- 
vator door opens and Mary and Bill enter. 


NEW ANGLE 

The elevator door closes and we are left with Opal, who 
has now moved into Italian and keeps repeating a man’s 
name against the male singer in the lounge doing his 
rendition of “Put Back My Ring on Your Hand.” Triplette 
and the mayor walk out to a waiting car as Connie White 
and Bud Hamilton leave the lounge and follow them to 
the car. 


EXT. STREET - BROADWAY - NIGHT 

We see Sueleen’s face as she comes out the back door 
of the Demon's Den and rounds the corner. We hear the 
recorded country music on the street. We see her walk 
past the guitar shops and pawn shops and Tootsie’s, 
which is closing. We see Merle and Chet get into a truck 
and drive off. The cowboy singer leaves the Nashville 
Lounge and rounds another corner. As Sueleen looks in 
the windows, we PAN by a parked car. Inside the car, we 
see a form asleep in the back seat. It is Albuquerque. 
Sueleen turns into her hotel and goes upstairs to her 
room. 


INT. TOM’S MOTEL ROOM - NIGHT 

We see Tom in bed at his eight-dollar motel with a girl 
he found somewhere. We hear something by the Allman 
Brothers. It is almost light and they are lost trying to 
impress each other with their fucking, so nothing too 
much is happening. It is like watching a badly choreo- 
graphed dance. There is a lot of talk, “oh yessing” and 
position-shifting, and in general, avoidance of any feeling 
at all. After a while, we see him emerge from the chaos 
of the bed and go to the faucet and get a drink of water. 
He looks through the Venetian blinds to the asphalt park- 
ing lot. We see the tricycle parked there. 


GIRL Come back to bed, honey. 

TOM Yah, you bet. You're really terrific. 
GIRL Come on. 

TOM Just 4 minute. 


He goes to his jacket and pulls out a phone number. We 
see the package with the gold record in it stacked on his 
suitcase. He goes to the phone and turns on the light. 


which blasts into the room like a roar. 
GIRL fe! 
TOM Oh, listen, did that bother you? 


He begins to dial. The light stays on. We hear the phone 
ring several times, and then a mans voice answers. 


REESE /1.0.) Hello. 

TOM Hi va. Listen, is Linnea there? 

There is a long pause. Then we hear a whisper. 
LINNEA (1.0) Hello. 

TOM Ili... 

Ihere is another long pause. 


TOM /Covi/) Listen, I'm sorry that I didn’t call a little soon- 
er. | sorta got tied up. Listen . . . 


The girl fumbles around for a cigarette and matches, and 
then decides to light a roach, which she doesnt offer to 
Jom. who reaches over in the midst of the conversation to 
lake it away from her. 


LINNEA (1.0) Who is this? 

TOM Who is this? It's Tom. 

LINNEA /1:0.) | don’t know who you are. 

TOM (Shouting) What do you mean? You said vou wanted 


to see me. 


NEW ANGLE 

We hear the click, and he is left with the dial tone. 
TOM (Covit.) Well, what the hell is going on? 

GIRL Come on. 

TOM Just a minute here. 

He dials the number again. 

REESE (1/0.) Who is this? 

TOM | would like to talk to— 

REESE 1:0.) You call again and I'm calling the police. 


The phone is hung up in his ear. Tom studies the number 


for a minute, then tosses it into the ashtray. He rolls over 


lo the girl. who now has to get rid of ber cigarette before 
they both get burned. She also tries for the light switch, to 
no avail. 


TOM You're just sensational. You know what | mean. 


And the scene ends just as it began. 


(END OF SATURDAY) 77 
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INT. HOSPITAL - DAWN (SUNDAY) 

We see Glenn ease out of the chair he has been sitting in 
all night. Morning light is coming through the window. 
He has been writing a letter, and he seals it and puts it 
near the glass of flowers. Then he looks at Barbara Jean 
for the last time, puts the chair back where it was, picks 
up the letter, and goes quietly out the door, only to run 
into a young nurse, who looks pretty tired. It is the girl we 
saw in bed with Tom. She is more startled than anything. 


NURSE Who are you? 


Glenn is too scared to say anything. He takes off down the 
hall. She is too wiped out to follow. She checks on Barbara 
Jean, who is sleeping peacefully, and lets it go at that. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. HOSPITAL - MORNING 

We see Glenn walk out of the building and across the 
street, then across two more streets. PANNING, we see 
his figure in the extreme distance get picked up by a car, 
which travels out of sight. 


INT. CAR - MORNING 

We see Albuquerque waking up. She is in the back seat 
of the car where we left her. It takes her a moment to fig- 
ure out where she is, then she looks around to make 
sure nothing has fallen out of her large purse. She looks 
outside. There isn't anyone on the street, but the coun- 
try-western music continues to play. She gets out of the 
car to early morning chill, grabs the blanket that belongs 
to the car, wraps up in it, and makes her way to a gas 
station. The music gets softer as she walks uptown. 


EXT. STREETS - TRAVELING - MORNING 

She looks up the street. Nothing is open. She starts to 
walk in the direction of the old part of town, looking for 
anything that is open with a bathroom. She finds a gas 
station, but the bathroom door is locked. She goes to 
the manager, who is asleep at his desk. 


ALBUQUERQUE Hey . . . you got a key? 


He points to a hook on the wall and looks at her suspi- 
ciously. 


INT. GAS STATION BATHROOM - MORNING 

We ENTER WITH her and find the bathroom in the most 
despicable condition. She wades through the waste, uses 
the john by standing, then discovers it won't flush. She goes 
to wash her hands. There is barely a trickle of water, but she 
makes the most of it. She takes some Kleenex out of her 
purse and wipes her hands and face. There is no mirror, and 
no waste basket, so she drops the tissue on the floor, add- 
ing to the mess, and walks out, leaving the key in the door. 


INT. HOSPITAL - MORNING 
We see a nurse enter Barbara Jean’s room and open the 
shades and blinds. 


NURSE Wake up. Wake up. You'll sleep the day away. 


Which is precisely the point, but she is one of those 
overly efficient women whose life depends on whether 
or not the trays and pills get distributed on time. The 
nurse who was with Tom comes in with a breakfast tray, 
then leaves. Barbara Jean rolls over and opens her eyes. 
There is a long time lapse before she figures out where 
she is. She sees Glenn's flowers and they puzzle her, but 
she gets up and goes into the antiseptic bathroom. 


INT. BATHROOM - MORNING 

She sits on the john looking very vacant. Suddenly, she 
starts to cry loudly. As she does, she flushes the toilet to 
cover the sound. The crying seems to subside a bit as the 
flushing cycle stops, but then she starts all over again as 
she re-flushes the toilet, and we: 


CUT TO: 

EXT. BAPTIST CHURCH - DAY 

Linnea, Reese and the two boys come out of church and 
talk to the minister. We see them enter an anteroom 
where coffee is being served. 


INT. CHURCH VESTIBULE - DAY 

Albuquerque is eating everything in sight. She has folded 
the blanket and stuffed it into her purse. She also tries to 
stuff into it whatever she can’t eat. A girl comes up to her 
who is about her age and very friendly. 


GIRL This your first time? 


Albuquerque has her mouth full, so she nods “yes” and 
swallows. 


GIRL (Cont.) You're from out of town. 
ALBUQUERQUE Jes. I'm cutting a record. 


GIRL We have a Bible-study meeting tonight if you'd like to 
come. 


ALBUQUERQUE Is there food? 
The girl looks at her strangely. 
GIRL No. 


ALBUQUERQUE Well, | just wondered, ‘cause being from 
out of town I wouldn't be able to make anything. 


GIRL No, those are socials you're thinking of . . . Saturdays 
usually. 


Albuquerque nods and smiles, turns her back and moves 


on down the table. We hear the usual Sunday morning 
conversation. Mostly, it is about which relative is in the 
hospital having something removed. Albuquerque is like 
a dog looking for scraps. Linnea and Reese check each 
other out when the other isn’t looking. They are operat- 
ing under a good deal of strain, as is everyone else if the 
truth were known. 


NEW ANGLE 
The minister stops Albuquerque. 


MINISTER ‘his is your first time, isn’t it? 
ALBUQUERQUE \e:, sir. |’ from Tallahassee. 


MINISTER | see. 


ALBUQUERQUE And | want you to know I found Jesus to- 
day, right here. 


She waits. Its as if she expects something in return for her 
statement. The minister looks at her for a moment. 


MINISTER Bless you. | hope we see you again, then. 


He walks off to the next person. She turns and walks past 
Linnea and out the door onto the street. 


EXT. CHURCH - DAY 
She stands at the corner trying to figure out what to do. 
We see the Tricycle Man approach the corner. 


EXT. STREETS - TRAVELING - DAY 

We FOLLOW him for a block or so. He has changed hats 
and is wearing a beret made of bead squares that shim- 
mer in the sunlight. The tape deck is on, and every now 
and then we hear a little Otis Redding. As he goes by 
another church, we HOLD on church. 


EXT. CATHOLIC CHURCH - DAY 

The sign reads “St. Patrick's Cathedral.” We hear the 
choir sing, and see Sueleen run INTO FRAME, up the 
stairs, into the church. She has on the dark dress we saw 
in the closet and a veiled hat. 


CUT TO: 

INT. KENNY'’S ROOM - DAY 

Kenny's just-washed underwear is draped all over the 
room. He puts some tools in a very worn brown paper 
bag, as we hear the “Amen” of a choir on the radio. Mr. 
Brown's dog is asleep on the bed. We also hear the voice 
of L.A. Joan, singing something of her own creation. 
Kenny stands, finding a dime in his pocket, and then 
heads for the pay phone in the hall. The voice of L.A. Joan 
gets louder. 


INT. HALLWAY - DAY 


As the church program is heard in the background, 
Kenny places a long-distance collect call to his mother in 
Indiana. After the rundown with the operator, they can 
finally speak. 

KENNY \lom/’ 

MOTHER (1/0. ) I've been so worried, dear. Where are you? 
KENNY Nashville. 

MOTHER (1.0.) Oh... Well. 

KENNY Jhe car broke down. 


MOTHER /1/0.) Oh, well, | knew that before you even left. | 
told you, “Kenny, that old Nash won't make it down the road.” 
But you had to go. 


KENNY Well. | got to Nashville. That's pretty far. 
MOTHER (1/0. ) Next, you'll be sick. 
KENNY | fee! really good. 


MOTHER /1/0.) How are you going to pay when you get 
sick? 


KENNY | ‘in fine. I’m in a rooming house with Mr. Brown. 


MOTHER (1.0. Brown? Not Owen Brown. Owen Brown 
embezzled money from your grandfather. 


KENNY | don't know his first name. 
MOTHER (1/0) Bet the sheets are grey. 
KENNY No. No, they're white. He's got a nice dog. 


MOTHER (1/0. ) Worst time of year for dogs is when they get 
fungus. 


KENNY Fungus? 

MOTHER /1.0.) He doesn’t have fungus, does he? 
KENNY | don't think so. 

MOTHER /1:0.) Well, you'll get it. Skin as sensitive as yours. 
KENNY How do you know if they do? 

He looks suspiciously at the dog in his room. 


MOTHER (1.0./ Weather’s been awful. All those bombs 
dropping. It changes our weather. Sure not like the good old 
(avs. 


KENNY (Aveps looking at dog) Does their hair fall out? 


MOTHER /1:0.) Your hair fell out? Just like your father, weak 
hair. 
Kenny signals the dog to get off the bed. Hes getting wor- 
ried. 


KENNY Listen. Maybe I should go. . . 79 





MOTHER /1:0.) I've been a little dispeptic. 
KENNY | want to get the dog off my bed. 


MOTHER /1:0.) But I'll take some of that NyQuil—you 
know, it puts you right to sleep, no matter what's wrong, you 
vo right off— 


Kenny is really impatient to get the dog off his bed. 
KENNY Okay. I'll be talking to you. 

MOTHER /1:0.) Keep warm, dear. Let me hear from you. 
KENNY Bive. 

MOTHER /1:0.) bye. 


NEW ANGLE 

Kenny hangs up the receiver, races into his room and 
chases the dog off his bed. L.A. Joan starts to sing, anc 
as he leans to appt Anes door, the dog sneaks back onto 


7 DE ‘ 


INT. BARBARA JEAN'S HOSPITAL ROOM - AFTER: 
NOON 
Barnett is on the phone. 


BARNETT She's doing fine... 

TRIPLETTE (\.0.) Well, | just thought I'd call. 

BARNETT Well, you did and she’s fine. Thanks. 

H e hangs up. By now the word is out - Barbara Jean is 

in the hospital. 1 The room is loaded with flowers. Nurses 
coming in and out bringing more. Glenn's remair 


jor the moment where they were, but she doesn't seem 
to see any of them. The phone rings again as Barnet 


es to find fruit. He | picks the phone up, moving 
Glenn's flowers to make room for his as he does. 
Barbara Jean watches them go further to the peca Dist e 


._ 


already crowded. dresser top. — 


BARNETT Hello? 
MANAGER (10. ) How is she? 
BARNETT A little slow. 


MANAGER (10. ) Have you been talking to a guy named 
Triplette? 


BARNETT Who the hell is he? 


MANAGER /1:0.) He's lining up talent for Hal Phillip 
Walker. 


BARNETT \\ ho the hell is be? 
MANAGER /1°(.) He's going to run for president. 








BARNETT Third party? 

MANAGER (1:0) He has that sign with the tree. 
BARNETT What does he want? 

MANAGER (1/0) Barbara Jean. 

BARNETT What? 

MANAGER /1°0.) That's what he wants. 
BARNETT You know better than that. 
MANAGER /1°(,) [1's national television, Barnett. 


BARNETT | don't care. She's always been neutral in politics, 
and that’s not going to change. 


There is a pause and then the manager sighs. 
MANAGER Well, how about the shopping center? 


Barnett has to strain to hear against the loud-talking, cig- 
aretle-smoking string of people who begin to file in, bring- 
ing more “things.” Barbara Jean doesn't smoke. He shifts 
the phone and looks at her. 


BARNETT Yes. She's pretty rested up. Tuesday should be 
okay. 


MANAGER /1°0.) Okay, then we'll see you there. 
BARNETT Ok:y. 

He hangs up the phone and kisses her head. 
BARNETT ((077/.) How are you feeling, honey? 


She smiles thinly and watches it all, detac shed, as though 


through gauze. The nurse brings in a Coke and a glass 


of ice. The room activity is in full swing. You know 
Barbara Jean v won't be getting much rest. She tries to 


make everyone feel comfortable. Finally, the nurse 


spines tech Gull thie supervisor, who begins to dismiss 
people. They leave’ quick Die with their cigarette trails 
behind them. | Barnett es her and says he'll see her 


later. When they've all gone, she : stares blankly at the 
television movie and de asil to ey, ee from the 


exhaustion of it all. 


CUT TO: 

INT. KING OF THE ROAD - = AFTERNOON 

A plate of breakfast smashes against the wall, and slowly 
dribbles its contents downward. It stops short of Bill's 
suede jacket and yesterday's shi rt, both of which form < 
small part of the mess in the room. The air-conditioner 
drones ¢ whe circule ha nates the windows 
don ‘open. PULLIN PUL ULLING BACK, we see | 





BILL (Screaming) Prick! 


Mary was in bed reading the paper. Now she throws 





it at him. 

MARY Stop it! 

Bill picks up the other tray and throws it, too, wiping out 
a lamp, several articles of clothing and the rug as it 
misses the wall. The television is on but there is no 


sound. He starts to pick up the table when Mary grabs 
him and spins him around. 


MARY ((077/.) Hey! 

Bill takes her by the shoulders and throws her on the bed. 
BILL Let me alone! 

MARY Stop it! 

BILL You're just pissed off ‘cause he won't fuck you. 

Mary slaps him as hard as she can, which isn’t hard 
enough. Bill slaps her back, but leaves himself open and 
takes her second slap full force and full in the face. She 
stuns him enough so that she can run into the bathroom 
and lock the door. Bill runs across the bed and tries to 
force the door, hurting his shoulder in the process. He 


falls back on the bed rolling with the pain as the phone 
rings. He reaches to pick it up. 


BILL (Con/.) Tom? 
TRIPLETTE (Laughing) (V.0.) No. Ah... Bill? 


BILL What? 


TRIPLETTE 1:0.) I'm with ABC-TV. Like to come up to talk 
to you for a minute if I could. 


Bill starts to laugh, then Triplette starts to laugh. Bill stops. 
BILL Sure. 


He hangs up the phone, goes to the mirror and looks at his 
image. Then he yells to Mary. 


BILL (Cov/.) Be sure you take your vitamins. 
He rummages through a stack of souvenirs and pulls out 
a purple fur ring that goes over the toilet seat. There is a 


knock at the door. Bill walks over and opens it on Trip- 
lette's sincere smile and extended hand. 


NEW ANGLE 
TRIPLETTE Hi. |'m John Triplette. 
BILL Hi. Come on in. Mary! 


Triplette enters the room and begins to take it in. It is 
really in a state. He moves through it gingerly as Mary 
comes out of the bathroom, trying to look as if nothing 


at all is the matter. One side of her face is swollen. 
Triplette reaches across the overturned table and shakes 
her hand. 


TRIPLETTE Hello—John ‘riplette. 

MARY Hello. 

TRIPLETTE (lad to meet vou. 

NEW ANGLE 

Bill clears a path with his foot, then pushes some stuff off 
the bed so he can sit down. Triplette moves a bundle of 
clothes from a chair but doesn’t know where to put them. 


Bill takes them and drops them on the floor. The fight 
lingers in the air, but no one mentions it or apologizes for 


anything. 
BILL You want anything? A drink? 


TRIPLETTE 0h, no, listen, | don’t want to take up too much 
of your time. 


BILL Don't you worry. We're just having a quiet Sunday at 
home. 


/riplette laughs nervously. 


TRIPLETTE Well, I'm here putting together a show. It’s a 
benefit, really. 


BILL Who's? 
TRIPLETTE Hal Phillip Walker. 
MARY Oh), no. 


She starts looking through her purse for some gum, which 
she offers to Triplette. who laughs good-naturedly and 
accepts it. He doesn't chew gum so he fiddles with it. 


NEW ANGLE 


TRIPLETTE He's pretty well known down here. 
BILL He's pretty well known all over, 


/riplette laughs again. Bill and Mary will be tough to con- 
LINCE. 


TRIPLETTE | was wondering if you'd like to be in it. It's 
going to be televised and. . . 


Bill lights a cigarette and takes a shot of cognac out of the 
bottle on the floor. 


BILL What's he running for? 
TRIPLETTE President. 
MARY (//orrified) President? 


She grabs a stack of postcards and a pen and begins to fill 81 





them out. 
BILL When is it? 


TRIPLETTE Wednesday night at Ryman Auditorium. We've 
got a lot of names coming in. . . 


MARY For him? 

TRIPLETTE \es. 

Mary looks at Triplette and smiles. 

MARY Well, we can’t. We're registered Democrats. 
Bill ignores her. 

BILL National television? 

TRIPLETTE ABC. 

BILL How much? 

TRIPLETTE Minimum. 

Mary looks at Bill. 

MARY We can't support him. We're registered Democrats. 
Bill begins the fight again. 


BILL It's an appearance. It has nothing to do with support. | 
don't even like him. 


MARY Bill, he is a crazy man. 
Triplette moves in fast. 


TRIPLETTE Well, he expressed a particular wish to have you 
on. 


They stop and look at him suspiciously. 
MARY Whit for? 

TRIPLETTE You re real favorites of his. 

They seem to change viewpoints for a minute. 
MARY You're kidding. 

BILL How come? 

/riplette settles in as if they were old friends. 


TRIPLETTE You must first understand how much he admires 
VOU. 


Mary and Bill get caught up in his sincerity. 


TRIPLETTE ((0v/.) You sing for the people, and that’s what 
he’s about. He wants to help people. Especially now, you 
know. 


Bill bypasses all the talk about Walker. 
BILL Where'd he ever see us? 


Jriplette knows a little about them, and after a few facts 
they fill in the rest by talking too much. 


TRIPLETTE In 1).C. 

BILL D.C. Tammany Hall?—My God. He came there? 
TRIPLETTE Sure thing. 

MARY What national TV—? 

Triplette bypasses the specifics. 

TRIPLETTE You re doing some recording here, aren't you? 
MARY An album. 

He plays bis best card. 

TRIPLETTE Might be good for you. 


Bill takes another shot of cognac and, mainly because he 
thinks it will irritate Mary, makes his decision. 


BILL We'll sing. 

Jriplette smiles and reaches out to shake hands with Bill. 
TRIPLETTE Jesus. You don’t know how pleased he'll be. 
MARY ((a77 1 believe it) What? 

Bill ignores her. 

BILL Okay. 

TRIPLETTE Okay. 

They shake hands and we 


CUT TO: 
INT. TOM’S MOTEL ROOM - LATE AFTERNOON 
Tom is taking an enormous. quantity c of pills, all vitamins. 
He is alone in his motel room and is ipabiig for something 
vhile experiencing the Sunday-morning shakes. He pulls 
apart everything, including the mattress off the bed. He 
Z0eS ‘through p dockets, drawers, shoes, bathroom - all : 
it He still can't find it. The singer on the e radio is Jerry Pri 
nging a country glad-to-get-back-to-Nashville kind c 
0 ng. The TVis on, picture with no sound. He checks the 
waste baskets and finally the ashitrays. He finds the paper 
with the number. He stops. He can’t remember whose 
number it is. This takes over his attention entirely. He is 
wrecked, to put it mildly. He sits down on the floor in front 
of a chest of drawers. He opens one and fishes for at 
envelope. When he finds it, he takes out one of the whit 
pills inside, bites it in half and puts the half he hasn Vail 
owed back in the envelope. He picks up the paper and 
puts it on the desk, goes into the john and shuts the door 
as the maid enters to clean the room. She is horrified, to 
put it mildly, but another maid enters and between the two 
of them, the room is put back in order. They cackle as they 
vork. They talk about purple dresses for a friend's wedding 
they're going to be in. Both are friends, almost six feet tall. 
One takes out a rake and begins to rake the rug. The oth 





talks about gold shoes to go with the purple dress and 














maybe some kind of fe sathe stole . The ir dialogu of 
minds one of a Randy Newman song. They v aaa 
Tom comes out of the bathroom and gets: into bed. The 
maid returns with fresh towels, humming a tune. Tom looks 
up and watches her, then picks up Linnea's phone number 
and dials it. 


INT. LINNEA'S HOUSE - LATE AFTERNOON 


We see the hal phone and hear it | ring seven times and J 
stop. 

INT. TOM’S MOTEL ROOM - LATE AFTERNOON . 
He hangs up the phone. The maid leaves the room and 
cackles outside. There is a knock at the door. The maid 
opens it from the outside. It's Norman. 





TOM Come on in. 


Norman comes in and they exchange handshakes. More 
than anyone, Norman would like to be Tom. 


TOM (Covt.) How's your stomach? 


NORMAN Pretty good. Sure was surprised to hear from you. 
You talk to Bill? 


TOM Not yet. Listen, Norman— 

NORMAN They're looking all over for you, Tom. 

TOM You want to hear a song? 

NORMAN Did you get the gold record? 

TOM \es. 

NORMAN (iin | see it? 

Tom reaches over and hands him the box, and the 
ecord falls through the bottom of it. As Norman goes 
after it, Tom sighs. Through the window we see Chet and 
Merle walk to a pickup truck with a gun rack. We hear 


them talking about going to a turkey fhe Merle's arm 
s in a sling. ; 


NEW ANGLE 

Norman tries to retrieve the record from under the bed. 
Tom throws the paper with the phone number on it into 
he wastebasket. Norman has finally recovered the 
record. He polishes it with his sleeve. Tom reaches ove 
for a cigarette and starts to light up, ne cia al 
Norman and crushes it out. 


TOM Sorry, Norman. Listen . . . 
Norman can t believe he is really touching a gold record. 


NORMAN Uh-huh. 
TOM | want you to take me to the airport in the morning. 





Okay? 


Norman hasnt really heard what Tom said. Tom watches 
as Chet and Merle drive off: 


NORMAN [1/1 

TOM What the hell is a turkey shoot? 
NORMAN 4 turkey shoot? 

TOM \es. 


NORMAN Well, you pay so much to shoot at a bunch of 
targets and whoever shoots the most gets the turkey. 


TOM Shoot with what? 

NORMAN (Guns. 

TOM |s the turkey alive? 

NORMAN | sed to be, but not anymore. 


TOM Oh. You hear the joke about the pregnant girl crossing 
the street and some huge diesel truck was barreling down the 
road and slammed on its brakes and skidded to a stop and 
the guy just about faints it was so close, and then he rolls 
down the window and yells at this lady who's frozen in the 
crosswalk there. “Hey, lady, you can get knocked down, too.” 


Norman does a polite laugh. 


NORMAN Ya... /... ah... heard that one before | 
guess—a little different. 


TOM Oh. 


INT. TRUCK - INTERSTATE 40 - SUNSET 

We are inside of Star's truck on Interstate 40, headed 

toward Nashville. On the right side of the road we see a 

i gure hitching a ride. Star squints hard and slows down 
to see the person. As he goes by, we see it is Opal. She is 


not whom he thought it was going to be and he starts to 
accelerate, but she yells at him to stop. He really has no 





OPAL You weren't really going to drive off? 
Sar just looks at her. She smiles back. 
OPAL (Covi/.) My name is Opal. What's yours? 


Mar continues lo look at her with disbelief. shifts gears and 
lakes off: 


OPAL ((07//.) You going to Nashville? 
He grunts. 
OPAL ((o7/.) Good. | came out here to meet some under- 
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ground singer. They say she only writes in those trees over 
there. 


There is a long pause. Star doesn't respond. Opal continues. 


OPAL ((o7//.) She never came. I'm trying to gather some 
information about the characteristics of music people for 
English television. I started in San Francisco. Some friends 
were making an antiwar film about ‘Nam, you know, and | 
just love making movies. It's really the consummate art form, 
all those parts of the puzzle to make the whole. All that energy 
being collective, you know what I mean? 


NEW ANGLE 

She has taken off her shoes and is undoing her jacket, 
exposing some sort of kerchief halter and a lot more 
breast than any of us bargained for. Everything serves 
her onomatopoeically, even her clothes. 


OPAL (Covi/.) I've been all over the United States now 
except for Maine and Vermont. 


Star turns to change lanes and inadvertently spies the 
breast display. 

OPAL ((07i/.) What did you say your name was? 

STAR Star. 


It’s information that he never would have given if she 
hadnt caught him off guard. He goes back to his driving. 
OPAL Star—oh, that’s a fantastic name. Almost as good as 
Opal. | changed my name in Taos. This man that was really 
into my low-budget features said my eyes were opalistic. 

She reaches over and turns on the radio. Star reaches over 
and turns it off. She doesn't seem to notice. 

OPAL ((Con/.) I'm going to make the consummate docu- 
mentary as soon as I finish gathering information. You know, 
it's so nice not to feel oppressed in a society that is male-ori- 
ented. 


Star has slowed down considerably, as if be might be 
ready to let her out. 


STAR Are vou in music? 
OPAL No, | told you that. 
EXT. TRUCK - DUSK 


We see the truck accelerate and continue as we hear her 
Sdy: 


OPAL ((o7/.) (V.0.) Just living and then after that making 
the total documentary that will encompass everything. 


We see them pass an old Chevrolet that is slowing down. 
It's Kenny, in Mr. Brown's car. We HOLD with Kenny as 


the truck drives into Nashville. 


EXT. HIGHWAY - DUSK 

Kenny approaches the Nash and stops the car. He turns off 
the radio and gets his paper bag out of the Chevrolet. As 
he walks toward the car, he notices something strange 
about it but can’t put his finger on what it is. As he goes to 
insert the key, he realizes what is wrong, All the door han- 
dles have been stolen. This whole thing is beginning to be 
too much like his mother predicted. He opens the door 
and finds dried raw egg all over the front seat. Stuffed in 
the hole where his radio used to be are the shells, con- 
gealed in a sticky mess. There is a note that says “ha-ha- 
ha” attached to the shaft where the steering wheel used to 
be. Kenny is dumbfounded. 


KENNY My God. 


He closes the door and walks around the car. Everything 
else is intact. He ends up at the trunk, which still has its 
lock. He opens it. We see Norman in his limousine 
approaching him. In the back seat we see Triplette and dri- 
ving along beside them we see Chet and Merle in their 
pick-up truck. The cowboy singer sits between them. We 
follow Norman's car as he makes a turn off the freeway. 


INT. LIMOUSINE - DUSK 
Norman is giving a tour. 


NORMAN Now, in the cemetery, Roy Acuff already has his 
stone; It’s a fiddle . . . right as you drive in you can see it, in 
front there. 


TRIPLETTE 0h)’ 


NORMAN Lot of them do. Fans start chippin’ at them 
though. Johnny Cash has a $100,000 fence around his house. 
Well, these fans are stealing the rocks right out of it. Mayor 
has a $700,000 fence. It has spikes. 


NEW ANGLE 
They pass a house with a red pick-up truck in the drive- 
way. 


NORMAN ((077/.) That house over there is where | live. 
The one with the red truck. My momma drives that school 
bus... 600 kids a day. 


Triplette cranes to look at it as a car with “Just Married- 
We've Just Begun” painted on it drives by them. Norman 
looks at it, too. 


NORMAN ((077/.) Some black folks wanted to paint this 
car once. | wouldn't let them . . . Black folks . . . Asked me if 
| wanted to kiss the bride. I declined. 





NEW ANGLE 

He makes another turn onto a street that looks like a 
series of parks strung together. He slows down and turns 
into a guide. 


NORMAN /((07//,) In the city of Nashville there are a total 
of 620 millionaires, some of whom inhabit these beautiful 
home sites to make Nashville known as the Athens of the 
South. Here on the right you see the home of Haven 
Hamilton’s mother. He built it for her after his daddy passed 
away three years ago of lung cancer. Haven contributes a lot 
of time and money to the cancer fund now. You can see one 
of his gold records hanging there on the wall. 


Iriplette struggles to see. Norman pulls up a little further 
and stops. 


NORMAN /((07:/,) Look, now you can see it. 
Sure enough you can. 


NORMAN ((07//.) He got one in 1962, just after the 
Jimmy Hoffa trial. Song called “Smokey Heart.” 


EXT. CAR - DUSK 

The car speeds up a little, and as it moves up the road we 
see a house with about seven or eight tour buses parked 
in front of it. There is a black security guard who speaks 
to Norman as he pulls into the driveway. Then we see 
Triplette get out of the car and make his way to the group 
of tourists who are standing in the rose garden, taking 
pictures of Haven tending the flowers. The house in back 
of the garden is immense. 


NEW ANGLE 

The security guard walks up to Haven and tells him about 
Triplette. Haven stands up and walks toward him as the 
security guard waves the rest of the people, including 
two of the airline stewardesses, back to their buses. 
Haven comes toward Triplette with his hand extended. 


HAVEN Gilad to meet a friend of the mayor's. 
/riplette smiles and shakes his hand. 


TRIPLETTE (lad to meet you, sir 


Haven looks at him as if he knows him from someplace 
but cant recall where. Bud walks around the corner and 
greets Triplette, too, as they walk to a terrace to talk about 
Haven performing in the benefit at Ryman Auditorium. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. PRINTER'S ALLEY - NIGHT 

Printer’s Alley is deceiving because it appears to be very 
long. It is a stripper's row in Nashville and probably the 
shortest stripper's row anywhere. Its neon signs call back 
and forth to one another, making it seem narrower than it 


is. Sueleen makes her way up the street. We see Chet and 
Merle walk along the street and enter one of the clubs. 
Sueleen has on her church clothes. She glances at the pic- 
tures of scantily clad women that decorate the club 
entrances. She doesn't stop to really look at them. Opal 
comes from the opposite direction, stopping every few 
feet to take flash pictures of everything. She is dressed in 
her best combination of Levi's and patchwork. She 
inspects everything closely as she talks nonstop to two, 
thin, fashionable Englishmen. She hands one of them the 
camera, then stands in front of one of the picture en- 
trances, striking different poses and thoroughly exposing 
various parts of her body. When the roll of film is finished, 
they turn and go inside one of the clubs. Sueleen looks 
after them for a moment, then resumes her attitude of 
being there by accident. 


NEW ANGLE 
When she gets to the corner, she crosses the street and 
we lose her as Norman's limousine drives by, followed by 
the Tricycle Man. 


EXT. STREETS - NIGHT 

We follow Norman as he drives by a car near the Nash- 
ville Lounge. We see Albuquerque asleep in the back 
seat, tucked into the plaid blanket she stole the night 
before. 


(END OF SUNDAY) 


CUT TO: 

INT. WOODLAND STUDIO A - DAY (MONDAY) 

Tom sits in a recording studio, working out some chords 
for a song. He sings a little of it and then stops and 
stares at the clock. He lights a cigarette and takes a small 
white pill out of his pocket, bites it in half and swallows 
part of it. The sound in the studio is dead. Tom begins to 
sing another song. 


CUT TO: 

INT. WOODLAND STUDIO - LOBBY - DAY 

We see the preacher from the Opera walk out of one of 
the offices. He has on the same suit. Through the win- 
dow, we see Norman drive up as Mary and Bill climb out 
of the back seat. As they run up the stairs with their 
instruments, complaining about Norman being late, they 
run into the preacher coming out the door. When they 
arrive at the desk, Bill tries to be charming. Mary's face is 
still swollen. 


BILL We're in A. 


Before the secretary can answer, they walk through the 
doorway. 
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INT. STUDIO A - DAY oe 
he swinging doors of the studio burst ‘open cer n, 


who is singing and p playing. He doesn | stop. Bill is forced 
lo ea still. Tom doesn't look up, either, edad fin: 





TOM Howey 
BILL Where the fuck have you been? 


Jom looks at Mary and nods. There is something between 
them but one is not sure if it was before, is now, or is yet 
fo come. He looks at her face and begins to laugh. 


TOM You guys been having fun? 


He gets up and starts oul the doors. Bill is really in a state 
of panic. 


BILL Where are you going? 
TOM 10 pee. 


He goes through the swinging doors. The room gets very 
quiet. Bill looks over his shoulder. 


BILL Prick. 


David and Rex walk through the doors and introduce 
themselves. As they talk with Bill, Mary walks out the doors. 


INT. STUDIO HALL - DAY 
Tom is at the other end of the hall on the telephone. Mary 


———— 


makes her way toward his back. He seems to sense she is 
approaching and turns around. There is no answer to his 
call so he hangs up the phone. 





MARY Iii. 
Ihere is a long pause. 
TOM You look terrific. 


She covers her face with her hand. There is another long 
pause. 


MARY When did you get in? 


He shrugs. He takes out his cigarettes, lights two and gives 
her one. 


MARY ((077/.) How did you like New Orleans? 


He blows smoke in her face. There is much more of a dia- 
logue going on between them in the smoking than in the 
conversation. 


TOM (Good—It was good. 


Bill sticks his head out the doors at the other end and 
shouts. 


BILL ley! 


TOM Right on, chappies. It’s the den mother. 


Mary walks past Tom into the rest room. Tom holds up his 
Singer to indicate one minute and goes into the hall be- 
hind the rest room. Mary comes out and walks toward the 
doors, where Bill's head can be seen. 


BILL Come on, for chrissake. rts want to check levels. 


Mary pi er instrum seid aaa te hee ike We 
ear David's voice on the intercom asking them to stand 


near the mikes and sing. They sing their hit tune. Wher 
it's finished, Bill storms out of the room, leaving ng the 
swinging doors banging. 





BILL (Cont.) Where the fuck is he? 


CUT TO: 
INT. LINNEA’S HOUSE - DAY 


We see the phone and hear it ring several times. Linnea 
rounds the corner. She is much less together than be- 
fore. So far it's been a bad morning. 





LINNEA Hello. 

TOM (1.0.) Wow! 

LINNEA What? 

TOM (1:0.) Who is this, right? 

LINNEA Right. 

TOM (1:0.) What's wrong? I called you. 
LINNEA When? 

TOM (1.0.) Last night. 

LINNEA 0h. 

TOM (1:0.) I've got a gig tomorrow night. 


EXT. PHONE BOOTH - PARK ~ DAY 
We see Tom in a phone booth in Percy Warner Park. We 


can see the exact replica of the Parthenon behind him. if 
front of that we see Norman in the limousine. 





LINNEA (1/0.) 0h? 
TOM End of Church Street. Next to a grocery store. 
LINNEA /1/0.) Don't you have a name? 


TOM | can’t remember. In-out/out-in—something like 
that. Around eight. 


INT. LINNEA'S HOUSE - DAY. 


Once again, we see her with the dead telephone re- 
ceiver and the rest of her life to deal with, which she 








NT _MR. BROWN’S HOUSE - DAY 


We see Kenny on ae pay p phone in the hall. wes a 
ests of dimes in front of him and a long list of wrecking 
yard people to call tacked up by the phone. He hears the 
singing again. 


MAN (1/0.) Wrecks. 


KENNY Ah... hello. My name is Kenneth Fraiser. . . And 
I'm here from Terre Haute, Indiana. Ah, . . . listen—some- 
body stole my door handles — 


MAN (1.0.) We don’t mess with accessories— 


KENNY 0h... well, thanks... Ah, oh, maybe you know 
where— 


It’s too late. The man hung up way back, after “acces- 
sories.” Kenny takes the pencil and makes a neat line 
through his name. 


NEW ANGLE 


The singing stops. He selects another name and dials. 





MAN (1/0.) Parts. 

KENNY Do you carry door handles? 
MAN (10.) What kind? 

KENNY Nash’ 

MAN (1/0) What year? 


Al this point, we see some feet and a guitar case start 
down the stairs. We watch as does Kenny to see who it is. 
Its L.A. Joan. She smiles at Kenny. 


KENNY ‘63. 


Suddenly there is another person's voice on the line. L.A. 
Joan has walked out the door and is going down the 
slairs. 


OPERATOR (10. ) Excuse me. | have an emergency phone 
call for 228-5128 from Mr. Brown. 


MAN (1/0.) What? 
KENNY Sure. I'll take it. I'll call back on the handles. 


We hear the man’s phone hang up, but nothing else hap- 
pens. Finally Kenny speaks. 


KENNY ((077/.) Hey, when does he come on? 
OPERATOR /(1:0.) Hang up. 

KENNY 0h. 

He does and the phone rings and he picks it up. 





KENNY ((077/.) Hello? 


MR. BROWN (1/0) Kenny. I'm sorry to break in. Esther 
just died. I wonder if you could call my niece. 


KENNY 0h, my God. What's she look like? 
MR. BROWN (1:0) Uh, she has long hair... why? 
Kenny lets the phone fall and runs to the front door and 


throws it open. 


EXT. MR. BROWN’S HOUSE - DAY 

He looks up and down the street. He sees her at the cor- . 
ner crossing the street. He starts to yell “Hey” and run 
after her. He finally resorts to calling, “Hey, L.A. Joan.” It’s 


(00 late. She enters a bus and is gone with the green light. 
He runs back to the house and inside. 


INT. MR. BROWN'S HOUSE - DAY 
He comes in the door and grabs the receiver, panting. 





KENNY | missed her. She just left. Got on a bus. 

MR. BROWN (1:0) Oh. 

He is trying not to break down. 

MR. BROWN ((o7/) (\.0.) Well, | guess I'll be home. 
KENNY You want me to come there? I'll come. 


MR. BROWN (10. ) Oh, no thanks. It'll be nice if you're at 
home. 


KENNY You want me to do anything? Make some calls? 
He takes his list of 20 names and turns it over. 


MR. BROWN /1'0.) Well... | suppose you could call the 
church. First Presbyterian on Broadway and ask for the Rever- 
end. Then... 


We leave Kenny writing down a list of things to do. 
CUT TO: 


INT. HOSPITAL - BARBARA JEAN'S > ROO OM -A \ 
Barbara Jean is dressec Pa TEN Coma 


She still looks very wa RY but she is trying hard to be well. 
Barnett is assuring the nurse that everything | 





NURSE ‘he doctor is out of town. 


BARNETT | know that, and don't you worry, I'm going to 
get her right into bed. 


NURSE She must rest. 

BARNETT | have this release form signed by the floor doctor. 
The phone rings and Barnett picks it up. 

BARNETT ((07//.) Yes. 
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MANAGER (10) Barnett? 
BARNETT Cole, we're checking out. 


MANAGER /1:(0.) Would you call me as soon as you can? 
Want to talk to you about Thursday. 


BARNETT | said no. Cole. 


He hangs up the phone. 


The nurse reads through the forms as Barbara Jean is 
going through the flowers and putting most of them on a 
gurney to be distributed to some of the other patients. 
She finds the glass with the flowers that Glenn brought, 
picks it up and studies it. 


NURSE Well, | didn’t know. 

BARNETT | have « nurse waiting for her in the bus. 
BARBARA JEAN Who brought these? 

They both stop and look at the flowers for a minute. 
NURSE | don't remember seeing those. 

BARNETT Somebody did. Come on, honey, let's go. 

She puts them down on the gurney along with the others. 
BARBARA JEAN Well, thank you all so much. You tell 


the other ladies thank you. 
NURSE Well... All right. 


Barnett helps her out the door: 


INT. HOSPITAL FOYER - AFTERNOON 

We see them walk out of the elevator and past the recep- 
tion desk, where Mr. Brown's flower blooms from its sty- 
rofoam cup. Barbara Jean is like a lovely boat, cutting her 
way through the water, leaving whispering people in her 
wake. As they walk past the cashier, we see Mr. Brown 
filling out some forms. He looks up for a minute but goes 
back to his writing. 


EXT. HOSPITAL - AFTERNOON 
We see Barbara Jean make her way to the Silver Cloud 
bus that is parked in front. She enters it. 


INT. BUS - AFTERNOON 
We see her walk slowly to the back of the bus and col- 
lapse on the bed. 

A nurse is there to help her off with her clothes, and 
we hear Barnett, who is at the wheel. 


BARNETT You want to hear some music, honey? 
BARBARA JEAN 0h), | don't know. 


She tries not to cry again. 


BARBARA JEAN ((07//.) Maybe quiet would be nice. 


She leans back on the pillows and closes her eyes on the 
fear that escapes down her cheek. 


CUT TO: 

INT. HAVEN’S HOUSE - AFTERNOON 

Bud is walking with Opal through Haven's trophy room, 
explaining every moment of his father's career as if he 
were already dead. Opal listens attentively and looks at a 
picture of his brother, Wendell, as Bud explains how he 
died. One of the doors opens and Reese walks in with a 
stack of papers. 


REESE Sorry to bother you, Bud. 


BUD \es, sir. Like to meet Opal. 


She and Reese nod at one another. Reese can't deal with 
her at all. 


REESE Need to have you check these out before he goes on 
the Walker benefit. 


BUD Sure thing. Put them here . . . I'll take them. 
REESE Thanks—I'll . .. go say hello to your Mom. 
BUD She's in Paris. 

REESE 0h... Well .. . Have you heard from Barnett? 
BUD Not vet. 

REESE [et me know when you do, all right? 

Reese starts back out the door. 

BUD Jou bet. 

REESE Bye, bye. 

Lhe door shuts. 

OPAL Do you know Barbara Jean? 

BUD Sure do. Good friend of Haven’s. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. STREETS - NIGHT 

We see the back of an envelope and Glenn's hands. He 
is writing a message: “She will be in Memphis tomorrow 
and then Nashville the next day. | hope | can just say 
hello. My leave ends day after tomorrow. Your son, 
Glenn: 


ANOTHER ANGLE 

PULLING BACK, we see him lick a stamp and place it on 
the letter. It is the same letter from the other night. We 
see him drop it in an envelope and walk onto the ramp 
that says “Memphis.” We watch him as he stands there 
for a while, trying to hitch a ride. 
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ANOTHER ANGLE 

As he moves up the hill to the freeway, we see the chain of 
motorcycles that we saw the other morning going toward 
Memphis. The last one stops and picks him up, and as they 
ride off, we see Norman and Tom behind them in the lim- 
ousine. We see someone else in the back seat. 


ANOTHER ANGLE 

MOVING IN, we see L.A. Joan. She has her guitar and is 
carrying on a lively conversation with Tom. She is telling 
him about being pregnant. 


CUT TO: 

NEW ANGLE 

We follow the car for a while, and finally, Norman drives 
to a hospital that is not in the center of town. 


INT. HOSPITAL - NIGHT 

Tom and Joan get out of the car and make their way inside. 
Through the glass door, we see them stop at the desk that 
says “maternity.” They spend a few minutes talking to the 
nurse-in-charge. Then we see Tom take some money out 
of his pocket and count off $250, which he hands to Joan. 
She thanks him and follows the nurse, while he comes 
back out the doors, gets into the car and drives off. 


INT. HALL - NIGHT 

We see Sueleen work her way through a wall of men who 
are packed into a hallway, waiting to get inside the ban- 
quet room. They all hold plastic glasses darkly filled with 
bourbon or Scotch. There is a sign that says “Benefit 
Banquet” in silver glitter on a standard. The men are all in 
their double-knit suits; there are no women. We see Del 
Reese. Sueleen finally makes it through the crowd, 
enters the room. No one has paid much attention to her. 


INT. BANQUET ROOM - NIGHT 

She walks through all the tables and around the stage and 
finally climbs up onto it. We see her hunt for the opening 
in the curtain. She finds it, disappears for a moment and 
comes back out. There is no backstage, just a wall in back 
of the curtain. She walks down the stairs on the side of 
the apron and moves to a swinging door that leads to the 
kitchen. She goes inside. 


INT. KITCHEN — NIGHT 

She almost falls over the three men talking as she enters. 
One of them is Reese, who is telling the truck driver joke 
to Triplette. Triplette checks her out before he speaks. She 
looks at them all, waiting for anything. Finally, she says, in 
a very small voice: 


SUELEEN Hello. I'm Sueleen Gay. 
Triplette extends his hand. He looks at her steadily. 


TRIPLETTE |'m John Triplette. Excuse me. I got all caught 
up in looking at you. You'll be fine. 


SUELEEN 0h. why thank you. 


She still has on her coat, which is best described as lumpy 
and practical. 


TRIPLETTE May | see your costume? 


She has chosen to wear something that makes her look 
like those pictures of a frosty glass of gin and tonic ona 
hot day. Triplette stares at her blatantly and Reese can 
hardly keep from touching her. At this point, Sueleen 
starts into the routine that is done as a matter of survival. 
It is not pleasant for her to do but it keeps things moving 
and keeps her from her fear of getting raped. She does 
several turns. 


SUELEEN You like it? Listen, where's the pianist? | need to 
go over this with him. 


She hands him a stack of music. 
SUELEEN ((07i/.) You all didn’t say what you wanted to hear. 
She looks at Triplette and smiles. 


SUELEEN ((07//.) Someday I'm gonna be a star like Barbara 
Jean— 


Triplette laughs, steps forward, puts his arm around her 
and walks her away from the other two men, handing 
her music to one of them as he walks by. Sueleen 
becomes totally absorbed in his bigness. 


NEW ANGLE - TRAVELING 


TRIPLETTE Sueleen, you're prettier and probably sing bet- 
ter. Besides, she is usually sick. And tonight you have the op- 
portunity to work in front of some very grateful gentlemen. 


She has absolutely heard every word and absorbed 
nothing. She is caught up in him. He knows it and knows 
the rest will be easy. He is not an unkind man. Just push- 
es the truth to serve him and is clever enough not to 
hang around after it has. He continues to walk with her 
past the many plates of salad and butter and rolls. 


TRIPLETTE (Cov/.) Have you ever done this before? 


She doesn't respond too much. She is too lost in his em- 
brace and the strength of his nearness. All she can do is 
look at him and shake her head “no: 


TRIPLETTE (Con?) Well, it’s not too hard. You'll sing 
whatever it is that you want to sing. They'll applaud like 
crazy ‘cause | can tell that you're really something and then 
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the piano and drum will give you a little fanfare and you can 
sing and take your clothes off or not sing, it doesn’t make 
much difference, really, but since you've never done this be- 
fore, singing might help. 


She stops walking and starts gulping back all those 
promises she made to St. Theresa and all the dictums 
about how far one will go for one’s art. They are near 
three enormous beef legs waiting to be carved. 


TRIPLETTE (Cov/.) Now this is for charity to raise money 
for the people who are less fortunate than us, and the more you 
take off, you see, the more money we can raise. 


Sueleen has moved into that state of mind that allows 
her to be there in body but not in mind. She is totally de- 
tached now and will function like a robot through the 
rest of the evening. 


SUELEEN | see. 


TRIPLETTE | know that you are an artist and I am sure you 
are very religious. 


She nods “yes.” 


TRIPLETTE (Cov//.) Well, this is for people who have a kind 
of religious belief in the way they live . .. 


NEW ANGLE - TRAVELING 

PULLING BACK, we see the waiters coming in to serve 
the salad and the rolls, the chef carving the meat, and 
Sueleen and Triplette still talking. PANNING AROUND, 
we follow one of the waiters out the swinging doors and 
into the banquet room, which is now almost full. The 
pianist and the drummer are set up at one end of the non- 
stage stage, playing various selections as they are called 
out. MOVING with the waiter, we go to the far end of the 
room. The door to the hallway is still open and we see 
someone enter the hall from the street, go to the sign and 
read it. 


INT. HALL —- NIGHT 

It is Albuquerque, reading “Banquet.” The “Benefit” part 
has to do with her, as far as she is concerned. We see the 
door to the room close, and the music sound which 
brought her into the building in the first place subsides. 
We see her go down another corridor and disappear. 


INT. BANQUET ROOM - LATER 

The men have finished their dinner and Sueleen is finish- 
ing her song. There are a lot of cigars, and the plastic 
glasses filled with dark Scotch and bourbon are being 
delivered all over the room. As she finishes and bows, 
the applause is thunderous. She turns and looks to the 
kitchen door. 


Triplette is applauding like crazy. She turns back to the 
men, feeling totally accepted with Triplette’s approval. 
She settles into a “you're my family” feeling and starts 
blowing kisses. The men love it and applaud more as she 
runs to Triplette at the door. 


NEW ANGLE 


SUELEEN Don't you think they'd just love another song in- 
stead? 


Triplette looks fatherly. 


TRIPLETTE Now, Sueleen, you know that’s not what we 
talked about right here in this very room. 


He points in back of him. It’ too late anyway. We hear the 
well-voiced announcer. 


ANNOUNCER We're ready to striiippp . . . (He draws out 
the word) .. . for cash, gentlemen. The time has come to dig 
deep. Our little Sueleen is going to dig deep for you. 


There are a few chortles. Suddenly, she freezes. Triplette 
catches it and brings her back. He puts his arm around 
her and kisses her hair. 


TRIPLETTE Remember who | told you all this money will go 
to. I'm here and I'll be here. Now go on, Sueleen. 


She has glazed off again. He pats her shoulders and 
sends her back to the center of the stage, as he motions 
for the piano player, who comes over. Triplette whispers 
something in his ear, and the man nods and goes back 
to the piano. As Sueleen reaches the center, smiling the 
kind of smile that gets caught on your two eyeteeth, the 
pianist starts to play “You're an old smoothy, you're an 
old softy.” Looking past the stage, we see a rather fat- 
looking drapery. Albuquerque is behind it with a piece of 
bread and some leftover meat from the plates that are 
stacked on huge trays near the drapes. She is absolutely 
spellbound. 


NEW ANGLE - ALBUQUERQUE’S POV 

The M.C. starts the auction-type event. For so much 
money, Sueleen will remove an article of clothing. She is 
singing the song, and Triplette stands stoically with his 
arms folded, sending her YOU-CAN-DO-IT looks from 
the doorway. 


QUICK CUTS 

We see a series of quick cuts between the audience, 
Reese, the M.C., a man collecting money, Triplette, Albu- 
querque (who is fascinated and loves it), and the increas- 
ing pile of Sueleen’s clothes down to pathetic white cot- 
ton underpants. Finally, we see Sueleen’s face as she 





sings the song over and over again, staring at the clock 
above the exit door. She stopped looking at Triplette a 
long time ago. We do not really see her body until she is 
down to a pair of pasties and a G-string, all of which are 
too big for her. We hear the M.C. announcing, “Now for 
the really big money. It'll cost a lot, but pretty Sueleen will 
take it all off for charity.” 


NEW ANGLE 
She comes to for the first time and looks at Triplette, 
who shouts above the cheering men. 


TRIPLETTE ((ov/.) Remember what | said about the wor- 
thy cause, Sueleen. Just think about that. 


Sueleen has to wait for the right price. There are no 
smiles, no kisses blown. She looks dead. Finally, she rips 
it all off and throws it into the audience. Then she walks 
offstage, knowing St. Theresa is full of shit somehow. 


NEW ANGLE 

Triplette encases her in her coat as if it were ermine and 
she had just won the boxing championship of the world. 
The audience is going crazy, and Triplette yells to some- 
one to bring her clothes and sweeps her off. She is shak- 


ing. 


NEW ANGLE 

Albuquerque has never even imagined such a thing and 
is totally fascinated and delighted with the whole show, 
to the point of almost giving herself away as she ap- 
plauds and exclaims from behind the curtain, surround- 
ed by the chaos of men leaving and waiters lifting trays 
to take to the kitchen. 


CUT TO: 

INT. CAR - NIGHT 

Inside of Triplette's rented car, we see Sueleen huddled 
against the door, looking glazed. He finally spots the 
Demon's Den and we hear the music. He has been prais- 
ing her for her performance, her life and her beauty. She 
hasn't heard much of it. He double-parks. 


TRIPLETTE ((077/.) Here we are, Sueleen. 


Sueleen looks out the window and nods. He puts the car 
in park and touches her hands. He reaches in his pocket. 


TRIPLETTE (Cov/.) | don’t know what that guy is paying you 
but here is some extra because you deserve it. 


Sueleen looks at the twenty-dollar bill. Finally, she nods. 


TRIPLETTE (Con/.) You really helped a lot of people 
tonight, Sueleen. Just keep thinking about that. And keep 
thinking about how special you are. Okay? 


He gives her a fatherly hug and shakes her hand. 


TRIPLETTE ((077/.) You let me know if you want to do any 
more charities, okay? 


She nods and reaches out to be held as a child would to its 
father. He knows how to handle that, too, reassuring her 
with pats, and then: 


TRIPLETTE ((o77/.) You're a very talented young lady. 


EXT. STREET - NIGHT 

He gets out of the car, goes around and opens the door 
for her. She gets out. Triplette takes her hand again and 
says goodnight. 

We see Star's truck pull up in back of Triplette’s dou- 
ble-parked car. He waits a moment and then goes around 
it, as Triplette runs and gets into the car and drives off. At 
the corner, he has to go around Star, who has stopped to 
watch some girl crossing the street. 


ANOTHER ANGLE 

Star takes off and turns the corner after Triplette as Albu- 
querque, who has been checking out cars across the 
street, finds one and climbs into the back seat to go to 
sleep. 


CUT TO: 

ANOTHER ANGLE 

We see Sueleen start up the street to her hotel. At the 
corner, we see Reese appear and start to follow her. As 
he catches up with her, the light changes and she crosses 
the street. He starts to shout. 


REESE fie! 


Sueleen continues to walk, not realizing the “Hey!” is for 
her. 


REESE ((07//.) Sueleen . . . Sueleen Gay! 


She turns around and sees who it is. She freezes for a 
moment and then breaks. She is terrified. 


SUELEEN 0h, no. 


She turns back around and starts to walk quickly, ending 
up in front of her hotel. There are no people on the street 
al the moment. 


REESE Wait a minute! 
He lunges forward and grabs her arm. 
REESE ((07/.) | want to look at you. Close. 


All she can get out is a wretched, quiet little noise. Her ter- 
ror has robbed her of volume. 


SUELEEN 0h, please, oh God. 


He pushes her up against one of the storefronts, gripping 
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her tightly. He smells of a lot of hours’ worth of whiskey. 
REESE Come on, | just wanna look— 
He squeezes her arm again and she screams. 


REESE ((0/.) Good. | wanna look really good. You know 
what | mean? Do you? Huh? 


She is about to pass out from terror when all of a sudden 
he eases off. 


REESE'S POV - NEW ANGLE 

We see the Tricycle Man standing and watching just a 
few feet away in his beaded beret. He doesn’t move. 
Sueleen’s terror now fluctuates between the two men. 


NEW ANGLE 
Reese cannot handle at all the way the man looks. 


REESE ((ov/.) Oh, Christ. 


He releases Sueleen, turns and runs away up the street. 
Sueleen slides down the window in shock. The Tricycle 
Man doesn't move. She can only shake her head “no” 
and whisper as she hugs herself and rocks back and 
forth. 


SUELEEN It'll be okay... It'll be okay... know it'll be fine ... 


After a while, she pulls herself up the glass and starts up 
the stairs to her room. The Tricycle Man stays and 
watches her until she gets inside. Then he walks across 
the street. 


(END MONDAY) 


CUT TO: 

EXT. GAS STATION - DAY - (TUESDAY) 

We see Star getting gas at the station where Albuquerque 
went to the bathroom. We see that the key is still in the 
door. He pulls out into traffic. We see Norman's limousine 
go by. We follow it for a while - Norman is singing inside. 
He drives by Woodland, where Bill and Mary and a great 
number of Chinese are walking into the building. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. MEMPHIS SHOPPING CENTER PARKING LOT - 
DAY 

A platform has been erected in the center of a parking lot. 
We see Barbara Jean’s bus and Barnett’s white Pontiac 
parked next to it. A large number of people are waiting 
around the platform. Glenn is among them and so is 
Triplette, Lady Pearl, and Barbara Jean's cousin, Skip. The 
radio station has mikes set up and the musicians are 
checking out their equipment and smoking. Most of the 
people have record albums for her to autograph. Finally, 


the bus door opens and she emerges, like a china doll, 
on the arm of Barnett. He leads her carefully to the plat- 
form. The musicians take over from there. She has a par- 
ticular quality that reaches out and touches everyone she 
comes in contact with, whether she is personally close to 
them or not. One is always surprised at how small she is, 
because what she gives out is enormous. Musicians are 
her family in the truest sense and whatever passes be- 
tween them extends to the audience, which bursts into 
spontaneous applause. Glenn can hardly stay in his skin. 


ANOTHER ANGLE 

She steps forward to the microphone and starts into 
“Blueberry Hill” with the sound coming from the 25 
speakers placed around the parking lot. People come out 
of stores down the street. As that song ends, she segues 
into “Be Proud of Your Man,” and the people watching 
look as if they have just gotten religion. 


NEW ANGLE 

Barnett stands to the side, talking softly to various people 
to check speakers, get her tea, and see to a myriad of 
other things that must be accomplished in the course of a 
live performance. There is a gentleness about his bigness. 
He begins to talk to a fellow about hunting, when Trip- 
lette pulls at his sleeve. Barnett turns and looks at him. 
BARNETT We'll, for chrissake. 

Jriplette takes this as a compliment and rams on. 
BARNETT ((07//.) You're just about everywhere, aren't you? 
/riplette laughs. 

TRIPLETTE | came out to see how you all were doing. 
BARNETT | think | should tell you | know why you're here. 


The answer is no—we don’t get involved in politics. 


TRIPLETTE (Lauehs good-naturedly) Well, that’s not en- 
tirely true, Barnett. 


/riplettes use of peoples first names ts rude. 
TRIPLETTE (Cov/.) At least not according to the mayor. 


BARNETT The mayor—Hell, we've been playing poker to- 
gether since we were 14. 


TRIPLETTE | vuess that’s why he thought you might want to 
help out. 


BARNETT He knows better. 

TRIPLETTE Well, it’s probably because it would help him. 
BARNETT How is that? 

TRIPLETTE Everybody likes to be as good as their word. 
BARNETT Whose word? 








Iriplette moves in a little stronger. 

TRIPLETTE His word. 

BARNETT His word? 

Barnett begins to put together some of the pressure he has 
received. 

BARNETT ((01//.) Are you telling me the mayor promised 
vou something? 

TRIPLETTE That's pretty close. 


Triplette s last sentence is caught pretty much in silence as 
Barbara Jean has stopped singing in the middle of a 
phrase. 


NEW ANGLE 
She nods on the mike and looks at Barnett. 


BARBARA JEAN Barnett... 


She faints and is down before she can say anything else. 
There is that moment of quiet that happens before the 
confusion builds in the very next second. Glenn is on the 
stage before he realizes it and he and the musicians clear 
4 space against the crowd that always wants to press in. 


NEW ANGLE 
Barnett yells and vaults through them, pushing Triplette 
aside. 


BARNETT (et her feet up! 


He pulls himself onto the stage. She is coming to and 
sees Glenn looking at her intently and rubbing the circu- 
lation into her hands. 


BARNETT ((07//.) Okay, honey. 


He sweeps in, pushing Glenn and the musicians aside, 
picks her up and carries her to the bus. Triplette is 
forced to watch from afar as he was caught midstream 
with his point. 


INT. BUS - DAY 

Barbara has just come out of the oxygen and she and 
Barnett are alone in the back of the bus. 

BARBARA JEAN (1), Barnett, I'm so sorry. 

BARNETT Honey, it’s okay... How do you feel now? 


She shrugs. For the first time, Barnett considers the possi- 
bility of what the doctor told them. 


BARBARA JEAN ((07//.) All those people. 


She fights back the tears. 


BARBARA JEAN ((07//,) Barnett, do | have to sing tonight? 


He rocks her for a moment. then lays her down in the bed 
and covers her. 


BARNETT Don't you worry. I'll take care of it. 
BARBARA JEAN Jou re so good. 


He blows her a kiss and walks out the door 


EXT. BUS - DAY 

He steps out and sends the nurse in. Glenn has pushed 
his way to the front of the crowd of people clustered 
around the bus. Barnett grabs a mike that is handed to 
him. 


BARNETT She's fine now, folks. Just too soon after the hos- 
pital, | guess, 


He pauses, trying to ease out of what he is trying to say, 
but he cant. 


BARNETT ((07:/.) She won't be singing tonight and she’s 
in there crying her eves out, because she just doesn’t want to 
disappoint you people who love her so much. 


There is one of those group groans. Barnett looks 
around for some understanding. There is none. Fans’ 
loyalty rides clearly on being able to see, with a possibili- 
ty of touching, the live act. There are several catcall kind 
of responses, to the effect that she is always sick and it's 
just part of the act. Glenn, who is near Barnett, becomes 
so enraged he turns to find one of the catcallers. There 
is almost a fight, but Triplette intervenes suddenly, com- 
fortable again with a role to play and having found 
Barnett’s weakness. He talks to Glenn. 


TRIPLETTE Come on, come on. You don’t want to waste your 
energy on this asshole. 


Glenn turns around. His intensity is a litle scary. Triplette 
looks at him, discovering they aren't too far apart in age 
and that they are both fans. 


NEW ANGLE 

Meanwhile, the catcalls continue from other parts of the 
audience, and Barnett clearly doesn't want anyone to be 
mad at Barbara Jean. Triplette shouts to Barnett, as Glenn 
turns his intensity to the crowd. 


GLENN She's frail, You = TRIPLETTE We could give 
never saw anybody so frail. — them free tickets tomorrow 
I've seen her breathe hard — night. 

just standing still, dammit. BARNETT Why.’ 

You're selfish. Worst selfish 

I've ever heard. You sonof-  TRIPLETTE We'll get them 
abitch selfish. What if she _ in free at the Ryman concert. 
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died. Would you like that? BARNETT How do you fig- 
You'd probably say she faked ure that? 


it. so thev could make mon- 
4 ) 
ey. Well, you're just dumb. TRIPLETTE Put her on the 
bill. Haven’s on the bill. 


NEW ANGLE 

Barnett studies the angry crowd and looks hard at 
Triplette, who is holding Glenn back against them - his 
shouting has made them even more angry. Barnett is 
unfortunately not very smart about crowd-pleasing on 
this level. 


BARNETT (Okay—okay. She will be singing tomorrow 
night at Ryman Auditorium in Nashville. Any of you can 
make it, line up over here and I'll arrange to get you in. 


Glenn has disengaged from Triplette’s hold and pushes his 
way to the back. 


BARNETT ((077/.) Triplette, | want to talk to you. 


As Triplette works his way to Barnett, we see Glenn tra- 
verse the lot, walk across the street and start to hitchhike 
hack to Nashville. 


BARNETT ((077/.) | got trapped and you know it, so let's 
have some rules. 


TRIPLETTE Absolutely. Listen, Barnett, | understand your 
position. 


BARNETT No, you don't, so don’t say you do. Bunch of god- 
damn liars. What do you get out of this? 


TRIPLETTE Nothing, Barnett. It’s my job. 
BARNETT Piss on the job, if you'll pardon me. 


He has a pen and a notebook that he removes from his 
pocket and proceeds to write down the following as he 
speaks: 


BARNETT ((07//.) She will not appear on the stage with or 
support that Walker guy. She'll be on first and out of the the- 
ater before he shows up. There will be no pictures, no ques- 
tions, no answers or tying her name up with his now or in the 
future to come. Any money she makes will go to the president 
of the United States. 


lf Barnett is dumb about getting trapped, he is not dumb 
about rules. He calls over his secretary. Now sign here. 
Triplette does so willingly and then Barnett tells her to 
sign the statement also. She does. 


BARNETT ((07//.) We'll see you at eight-fifteen. I'll send 
her three songs over in the afternoon. She'll be gone by nine, 
and Walker better not show up till nine-thirty or it’s your ass. 
Now get out of here. 


i 


Triplette had honestly hoped they could be friends and 
he is left, as it were, with his hand extended. We follow 
Barnett as he goes to the bus. Before he goes inside, he 
turns to the secretary. 


BARNETT Get me the mayor and then Haven. 


EXT. FAIRGROUNDS - DUSK 

We see the tacky remnants of a small fairground, then a 
roller rink and a wrestling ring, before we settle on a small 
portable stage in the center of a circular track. The brand- 
new grandstands are partially filled and people hear the 
sound of cars being started and revved and stopped. It 
almost overpowers what is going on in the center of the 
field, which is a talent show. Around the stage is a sign 
that says “Talent Night,” and on the stage we see an M.C. 
and the contestants, who include a banjo player, an accor- 
dion player, a man with a dummy who does imperson- 
ations and Albuquerque. 


NEW ANGLE 

The man with the dummy is in the middle of one of those 
skits about which one is the dummy. The banjo player 
has finished and so has the man with the accordion. Albu- 
querque has made herself a costume out of the stolen 
blanket. In design, it looks a little like Sueleen Gay's dress. 
The music finishes, but the sound of cars drones on. 
There is scattered applause from the grandstand and the 
M.C. steps to the mike. 


M.C. Thank you, Mr. Priell. And now we bring you “Albu- 
querque.” 


NEW ANGLE 

She gets up comfortably and walks to the mike. The 
accordion player performs a very complicated introduc- 
tion while Albuquerque starts in to a few scattered hand 
claps. 


ALBUQUERQUE Hello, everybody. My name is Albuquer- 
que. 


There are a few shitty remarks shouted back, but she con- 
linues. 


ALBUQUERQUE ((07/.) |'m going to sing a wonderful 


tune. 


She starts to sing “You're an Old Smoothy.” As she does, 
the stock cars start leaving the pit and drive to the en- 
trance of the track, which isn’t far from the platform. 
They are waiting for the talent show to get off the track. 
This disturbs Albuquerque at first, but she just sings 
louder. 


NEW ANGLE 

And then she starts to take her clothes off. The M.C. 
doesn’t notice at first, because everything under the top 
garment is made out of the blanket, too, and it’s hard not 
to watch the accordion player, who is going through a 
series of very complicated finger movements. 

The people in the grandstands have noticed, however, 
and they start shouting “Take it off!” She loves it and 
starts moving around the platform. The noise of the cars 
continues. As she is about to undo the top part of the 
remaining costume, the M.C. comes running over and 
grabs the mike. 


M.C. We'd like to announce the winner of tonight's contest. 
Albuquerque! How about some applause for a darling little 
lady? 


ALBUQUERQUE 0h, |’m not through. 
M.C. That's all, folks. 


The people in the stands are calling to have her take it all 
off, and her fellow contestants are furious. 


M.C. (Cont.) Here is the twenty-dollar first-prize money and 
a seat in the grandstand and now let's turn the show over to 
Al Allen in the grandstand. 


He shuts off the microphone. 


NEW ANGLE - LONG SHOT 

We pull back to see the cars start around the track and 
stop in front of the race announcer, whom we can hardly 
hear in the b.g. 


AL Congratulations to Albuquerque and welcome, everyone, 
to the Memorial Race for Billy Apple, who died a week ago in 
a wreck at this very track, and we want you to know his last 
words were, “Are the other fellows all right?” 


A wave of applause starts up that can barely be heard 
against the noise of the cars. We see the talent show 
make its way across the track. Some men already have 
the platform down and the M.C. is walking and trying to 
help Albuquerque pin herself back into the topmost part 
of her costume. As they get near the cars and their driv- 
ers, the drivers cheer Albuquerque, who blows them a 
kiss in return and loses the top garment as she does, 
which brings more applause and cheers. The M.C. picks 
it up and moves her speedily along into the grandstand. 


NEW ANGLE 

We see the drivers with their 1950 duck-tail haircuts 
and white T-shirts. The cars they drive show their week- 
after-week wrinkles and dents and once-upon-a-time 
special paint jobs lost in primer. The announcer contin- 
ues to talk as they get themselves in order, according to 


their times in the preliminary. 


ANNOUNCER Want you all to save a dime every day and 
next Saturday we'll take up a collection and give it all to Billy 
Apple's wife, Share. Their four kids will sure miss their daddy. 
Want to announce Bob Trilltree is out of the hospital now. 
Hope you'll be back soon. All right, would you stand, please, 
and afterwards get your matches and lighters out. Okay, boys, 
dump the lights. 


The people stand and, accompanied by a very scratchy 
record, sing the national anthem. As they sing, a 1973 
Pontiac convertible circles the track. Next to the driver is 
a man holding a medium-sized American flag, which 
flaps as they drive. At the end of the song, they drive off 
of the field and we hear: 


ANNOUNCER ((07//.) This is for Billy Apple. 


In the soundless stadium, we see the single flames of 
matches and cigarette lighters. 


ANNOUNCER ((077/.) Okay, ladies and gentlemen, let’s 
pick ourselves a winner. 


POV - NEW ANGLE - ALBUQUERQUE 

From the stands, we watch the drivers get into their cars. 
The track man stands in the middle of the two lanes and 
motions to the 20 cars to start up. The sound is spectacu- 
lar. Albuquerque is absolutely transfixed. He waves a flag, 
which starts them around the track slowly, lining the pairs. 
The noise increases 100 per cent and one begins to feel 
sound. As the cars round the track to the start line, he 
waves them around again. It looks like a parade of broken 
dragons. He walks off the field and into a stand beside the 
line as the last two cars go by. When they round the bend 
again, he is ready with his green flag and so are the cars. 
As they accelerate to full power, the sound is so strong it 
vibrates through every spectator, driver and person within 
the vicinity of the track. After the initial blast, it becomes 
one long round and round, occasionally interrupted by 
crashes, flat tires, or cars falling apart, but these interrup- 
tions are brief and everyone is low-key. Competition is 
keen. Finally, a leader emerges from the back and holds 
his place until the end, when the track man drops the 
checkered flag. 


NEW ANGLE 

Albuquerque has held her breath for the entire race, 
never having seen anything like it before. The remaining 
cars idle their engines in front of the announcer as a 
Barbie Doll-looking girl goes to each driver and gives 
him a kiss. Albuquerque whistles loudly with her fingers 
in her mouth, which sounds like some kind of horn 
against the roar of the cars. 
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CUT TO: 

INT. EXIT INN - NIGHT 

We hear one of those extreme acoustic sounds that 
comes from opening the channels on electrical equip- 
ment. We are looking at the back wall of the Exit Inn. It’s 
very crowded. We hear a male singer start in on “Line of 
Time.” It is the white black man who was singing at 
Opryland. 


WADE | was in prison for 28 years. 
LINNEA 0h. 

WADE Premeditated murder. 
LINNEA 0h. 


WADE Just got out. Had me 13 lawyers. Missed the electric 
chair twice. Been out since three months. Are you heavy? 


We can hardly make them out. Linnea is there to meet 
Tom, whom she can't find for the moment. Opal is a few 
chairs down from her with two English friends. She is 
showing them the snapshots they took the other night in 
Printer’s Alley. The boys love it. 


LINNEA |i not sure. 

WADE I'm 46. Do you like to go up or down? 
LINNEA What? 

WADE High? Do you ever get high? 

She has never been out at night alone before. 
WADE ((07?/.) A walk on the wild side. Ever do dust? 
NEW ANGLE 


The man puts his hand on her knee. We feel her voice 
freeze. 


WADE ((Covi/.) All | need is 15 minutes a night. 
LINNEA 15 minutes? 


WADE Sleep. That's all I need. Don't want to waste no time 
sleeping. 


He takes his hand off her knee and drinks his beer. The 
music ts too loud to try and talk against it. 


NEW ANGLE 

We see the group of musicians in front. Bill and Mary are at 
a table in front with Tom, who is with yet another girl. He 
stands up to get the waitress and Linnea sees him. She 
straightens in her chair. Then she sees the girl. The singer 
stops and the applause starts. Her stomach has all the 
symptoms of having been stabbed. 


WADE ((077/.) You married? 


LINNEA What... ? Oh, yes. 


WADE Not me. Ain't ever loved anybody. Ain't ever been mar- 
ried. Won't, either. 


At this point, Tom stands. He is being introduced and 
walks to the mike. His moves are precise and one knows 
he will sing very well just from watching the walk from 
there to there. 


TOM Good evening. Thanks. I used to be part of a group. You 
remember? Listen, I'm here with some friends: Bill and Mary. 


NEW ANGLE 
They stand briefly; he motions them over to the mike. 


TOM (Cont.) We're cutting a record here. So far they've 
done all the work. It’s an accident they're here. I've been hid- 
ing from them for days now, right? 


BILL You bet your sweet ass. 

Everybody laughs. Linnea is lost to the sound of his voice. 
WADE You know who that is? 

LINNEA \es. 

She tries not to be rude, but she wants him to be still. 
WADE | see. 


The three of them burst into “Pass It On,” a song they 
are known for. The atmosphere of the room settles and 
the song soars out to its audience. When they finish, Bill 
and Mary sit during the applause. Tom picks up a guitar 
and starts to fuss with tuning it. 


TOM I'd like to sing a new song for you. I threw away a good 
one | wrote yesterday. Maybe it was the day before—anyway ... 
Oh, Billy, | got our big yellow record. 


Bill talks back from the audience. 
BILL The secretary found it. 
TOM Right... Okay .. . Let's go here: “I’m Easy.” 


NEW ANGLE 
He seems to know exactly where Linnea is sitting and 
directs the song to her. There is quiet for a minute, then 
applause as he gives the guitar back to its owner, bows 
and sits down, all in a continuous flow of agility. 

We hear the leader of the group announce intermis- 
sion and express his gratitude to Tom and Mary and Bill, 
as Wade starts to talk to Linnea again. 


NEW ANGLE 
She has a handkerchief out to wipe away the tears. 














WADE Love, that’s a word that’s been overused. I'll say | 


sure like you. Maybe. . . 


The lights come on and we see Tom, Bill. and Mary and 
the girl walk toward Linnea. Tom has his arms around 


the girl. 


WADE /(07i/.) The other night the pig in there where | was 
pissing said Id had too much to drink, made me leave . . . 


A large group of people start out the di 


or. Tom and his 


group stop in front of Linnea. He still hee his arm around 
the girl. Opal walks past him. apy look at each other 
blatantly. She smiles final lly and Ind 1 so does he. | ne al he 


motions with his head that he 


he already has somethin 


going for a moment but there's always later. Opal laughs 
and aan out the door with the two English boys. All the 
while, Tom is talking to Bill and Mary and placing a piece 
of paper in Sates s lap, Linnea watching the whole even 
n-absolute horrified fascination as Wade talks on. 


BILL Listen, we're supposed 
to sing on TV tomorrow 


night. 
TOM National? 


BILL Yes. Ryman Auditor- 
jum. 


MARY Where are you stay- 
ing? 

TOM Is that for that Walker 
guy? 

BILL Yes, but we're just 
singing. 

MARY Sue was trying to 
get a hold of you. 

TOM Bullshit. He's a crook. 
BILL What crook? 


TOM I'm not coming any- 
where near that place. He 
bumps people off, for chris- 
sake. 


MARY That's not true. 
TOM He's a politician. 


BILL He saw us at Tammany 
Hall. 


TOM Bullshit. Look, I'll see 
you in the morning. 


BILL Really’ 





WADE |’ Roman Catholic. 
You're a Baptist, I bet. 


She just nods, trying to 


read what is on the piece of 


paper. 


WADE (Con/.) Catholic 
means universal, everything, 
know what I mean? 


She nods again. She cant 
make oul the writing with- 
oul her glasses and she 
doesn't want to put them 
On NOU. 


WADE (Con!) I'm a 
scholar of the Bible as well 
and we're all going to ans- 
wer to God. Have you read 
the Book of Revelations? 


She nods “yes 


WADE ((07//.) You ever read 
the “Apocolypus Unsealed?” 


She is too curious. She takes 
oul her glasses and looks 
through them lorgnette- 
style as Wade continues to 
lalk. At this point, Norman 
enters, sees Bill and Mary, 
and backs out of the door 
fo wait for Tom outside. 


TOM You bet. Nine, right? 
But count me out of that 
other thing. 


At this point, Mary, SBI a0 306 eat oe on 


; : ic mbar ae Spa 





WADE ((ovi/.) My mother died in ‘72. this told me after. 
They said they couldn't find me before so they told me after. 


She turns and hears him possibly for the first time. 
LINNEA What? 

WADE They said go see the chaplain. 

LINNEA ‘in sorry, but I have to go. 


She gets up and leaves as quickly as she can. Wade smiles 
and says to himself: 


WADE I'm a hundred years old and when I'm two hundred 
I'll die. 





KENNY You ok:y? 


MR. BROWN Sure . . 


. You're a fine boy, Ken, you really 


KENNY (Okay. . . You get to sleep. I'll see you in the moming. 
Good night. 


MR. BROWN (ood night. 


Kenny turns out the light and calls the dog. We see Mr. 
Brown settle into his pillows. Presently, we hear the door 
shut and the car start. 


CUT TO: 
wie TC OM'S'N M( ms a ake 


Tom ee 
Linnea’s clothes neatly folded in a corner, as are his in 
another corner. As we PAN TO the bed, we see the rise 
and fall of the blankets and sheets. One is reminded of the 

Pa somehow. Then the swells taper off, pull apa rt anc 
ate to lie alone in their own space. 





TOM Amazing. 
NEW ANGLE 


Linnea rolls over and faces him. She looks incredibly soft 
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and very mellow. She touches him gently. 


LINNEA | hive to go. 
TOM rong. 
LINNEA | have to go. 
He sighs. 

TOM | know. 


He rolls overs and looks at her steadily and for a long 
lime. Her self-confidence has increased about 100 per 
cent and she looks back very directly and smiles. She 
makes a move to leave. 


TOM (Col.) Stay. 
LINNEA | can't. 
TOM Car pool? 


She laughs and eases out of the bed. Her self-confidence 


goes when she cant find anything to cover herself with. 


She sits on the edge of the bed, and as he rolls over to light 
a cigarette. she makes a run for the bathroom. Tom ad- 
dresses her just as she reaches the door. 


TOM When did you think it would happen? 


She covers herself with her hands in the doorway. He is in 
bed smoking and not covered at all. 


LINNEA | 1) not sure. 

TOM | knew it when I first met you. 
LINNEA 0). 

She starts to go into the bathroom. 
TOM How old are you? 

LINNEA (Older 

TOM 35’ 
LINNEA \\e!! 
TOM |’ 30. 
LINNEA 0). 
TOM 40)’ 


She nods. 





TOM Terrific! Who was that black guy? A friend of yours? 
LINNEA That's unkind. 
TOM Come on, you ever balled a black guy? 


She looks at him and goes into the bathroom and shuts the 
door. 


INT. MOTEL BATHROOM - NIGHT 


We hear Tom making a phone call through the door. She 
grabs a towel, wraps it around her head and throws back 
the shower curtain. There is an enormous black cock- 
roach sitting in the center of the tub. We hear Torn laugh 
as she shuts the curtain in horror. She turns on the water 
in the sink, takes a hurried sponge bath, washes her tace 
and takes her hair out of the towel. She is a person great- 
ly affected by smells and dirt. She wraps herself in the 
small towel and leaves the bathroom quickly. 


ANOTHER ANGLE 

Tom is still on the phone as she goes to her clothes and 
puts them on as quickly as she can. He watches every: 
thing she does. She can't find her brassiere. She looks 
around for a moment and sees the clock. It says “3. She 
bypasses it and continues dressing, under the towel as it 
were. Tom remains on the phone. She looks around to 
see if she has left anything behind and walks toward the 
door. Tom says “just a minute” on the phone. He gets 
up, goes to her and puts his arms around her. 


TOM (Cont.) I'll talk to you tomorrow. 
LINNEA ‘hat’s what you said before. 
TOM | know. Goodnight. 


He kisses her and walks back to the bed. As she gets to the 
door, she is hit with something. It is the brassiere. 


TOM (Cont.) Maybe you better keep that. 


He smiles as she walks out the door. 


EXT. TOM’S MOTEL ROOM - NIGHT 

Outside, she hangs the brassiere on his doorknob and gets 
into her car, which is parked next to the Tricycle Man's 
vehicle. He has just arrived. He nods to her as she starts the 
engine and backs out. He walks to his room, enters, then 
comes back out with a small case, which he puts on the 
back seat of the tricycle, along with a wheel, and takes off. 


EXT. HIGHWAY — NIGHT 

We follow him onto the freeway. He overtakes Linnea on 
her way home. Eventually, he arrives at his destination: 
Kenny's car. He pulls over, and we see that one of the 
wheels of the car is missing. Kenny is under the hood with 
a light bulb in a cage. The Tricycle Man removes the wheel 
and rolls it over to the jacked-up car and starts to put it on. 
Kenny emerges, telling him how grateful he is and that he 
wouldn't have known what to do if he hadn't turned up. 
The Tricycle Man just nods in a friendly way and proceeds 
with the job as Kenny gets into Mr. Brown's Car. 


KENNY |'!] be back as soon as | can. 


The Tricycle Man nods and continues to work on the car. 


_ 





(END TUESDAY) 


CUT TO: 

INT. WHITE COTTAGE RESTAURANT - (WEDNESDAY 
MORNING) 

We see Albuquerque at the counter, still in her blanket cos- 
tume, having bacon, eggs, ham, French fries, tapioca pud- 
ding, Dr. Pepper, and catsup over nearly everything. She is 
into the toast and jam as we hear the door swing open. 
Then we hear a voice say, “Winifred.” Albuquerque drops 
her toast and turns around. She looks like an-animal that 
has been caught in a trap. 


NEW ANGLE 
We see Star. 


ALBUQUERQUE Ki, Star. 

STAR Winifred, the kids want you home and so do I. 
Several people in the restaurant watch. 
ALBUQUERQUE | won first prize. 

STAR Hurry up. 

ALBUQUERQUE (iin | finish my breakfast? 


He doesn’t answer. She turns around and gulps down as 
much as she can while Star stands behind her. Then she 
wipes her mouth with her hand, grabs her purse and the 
check and walks to the counter and pays. She walks 
back and leaves a dime tip. Then she goes outside. 
Through the window, we see them get into Star's truck 
and drive off. 


EXT. MR. BROWN’S HOUSE - DAY 

We see Mr. Brown and a very tired Kenny come out the 
front door. The dog squeezes past them. Kenny calls him 
and makes him go back inside. Mr. Brown is in a suit and 
tie. Kenny has done the best he could with what he has. 
Mr. Brown stops and picks some roses from the garden 
while Kenny waits. Then they get into Kenny’s Nash and 
go off to Mrs. Brown's funeral. 


EXT. PARKING LOT - WOODLAND STUDIO - AFTER- 
NOON 

We see Tom pull up and park a rental car. He gets out and 
reaches in to get a package, which we recognize as the 
gold record. He shuts the door and locks it. He hears 
someone shout. 


OPAL Hey! 

He turns around and looks at her carefully. Then he laughs. 
TOM How did you know? 

OPAL You said you'd be here. 


TOM Oh, right. I did say that. I did. You have great ears. 
OPAL You're really late. 

TOM You wanna see my gold record? 

He hides it bebind him. 

OPAL Want to see my snapshots? 

He laughs. 


TOM Right. But | have Mars bars and a dead bird. You want 
to see them? 


OPAL | wouldn't be here if 1 didn’t. 
TOM Get in. 


She walks around to the other side of the car and gets in 
as Tom unlocks his door, gets inside, starts the car and 
turns up the radio full volume to a classical station play- 
ing something by Bartok. The car takes off down the 
street. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. STAR'S HOUSE (ANTIOCH) - AFTERNOON 

We see Star's truck drive into the grove of trees and run- 
down trailer-board house he started from. We hear Star 
talk about how Emery said it was his turn to sleep with the 
pig and Revel said it wasn't so they've been having a long 
fight. The truck stops and they get out and walk into the 
house. We hear Winifred say, “Home again, jiggity, jigg.” 


CUT TO: 

EXT. TOM’S MOTEL ROOM - AFTERNOON 

We see a “Do Not Disturb” sign on the doorknob over 
Linnea’s brassiere, which is still hanging there. We hear 
the phone ring many, many times. It is not being 
answered. As we look in the open window, we see that 
same grey blanket ocean moving in swells again, only 
much more turbulently than last night. There is a lot 
of laughing. 


NEW ANGLE 

We see the Tricycle Man with beaded beret looking in 
the window, too. We all hear: 

TOM (Cont) (0.8.) Opal, is that really your name? 

OPAL (0.5) Sure is. 


TOM (0.5.) Well, Opal, you're really terrific, you know what 
I mean? 


The man at the window laughs. We probably do, too, for 
that matter. He walks to his room and goes inside. 


INT. CONTROL BOOTH - LATE AFTERNOON 
We hear a series of pops as the tabs are opened on a six- 
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pack of beer. We see David pass them out to Bill, Mary, 
the producer and Rex. They are listening to the last song 
being played back at full volume. Mary is curled up on the 
couch talking to the producer about what possibly could 
have happened to Tom. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. RYMAN AUDITORIUM - NIGHT 

Outside the red barn-looking building, we see Kenny 
standing in line with his guitar, waiting to get in. We see 
Barnett at the door talking to the manager and helping 
check people's tickets as they go inside, treating them as if 
they were all old friends. A man walks up to him and asks 
for a moment of his time. 


NEW ANGLE 


MAN | have this terrific song that would be a natural for 
Barbara Jean. 


Barnett looks at him coolly. 

MAN Here, take a look at it. 

Barnett continues what he’s doing. 
BARNETT | in kinda busy right now. 
MAN Here, I'll hold it for you. 


Barnett sighs and takes it from him and reads the lyrics to 
“Just a Runaway,” the song Albuquerque wrote and re- 
corded days before. Barnett sighs again and turns on 
him. Glenn has just approached the entrance. 


BARNETT | don’t know where you got this. But something 
inside tells me you stole it and | hate thieves. 


The man lakes the paper back. 
BARNETT ((o77/.) Aren't you an engineer? 


NEW ANGLE - TRAVELING 

The man has started to walk away but Barnett is enraged 
and follows after him, shouting. Glenn and the rest of the 
people on line watch quietly. Bud has just approached 
and watches quietly, too. 


BARNETT ((077/.) Don't you work at one of those cut-a- 
record places? 


The man starts moving more quickly. Barnett continues 
after him down the street shouting. 


BARNETT Wwenty-five bucks a shot, isn’t it? Usually their 
last twenty-five. 


The man starts to run and finally gets into a car. He looks 
like a dog that has been caught stealing garbage. He gets 


in fast and the car misfires. Barnett knows he’s scared 
the shit out of him so he slows down a little and then 
stops in the middle of the street and shouts: 


BARNETT (Co77/.) Don't you ever let me lay eyes on you 
again. 


He looks around on the ground. The man has finally 
started his car and is trying to get out of the parking 
place. Barnett finds what he was looking for - a rock. He 
picks it up and throws it, hitting the driver's window 
squarely, shattering the glass like a spider's web. The car 
takes off down the street and we HOLD on Barnett, who 
looks a little like John Wayne after a middle-of-the-street 


gun fight. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. TOM’S MOTEL - NIGHT 

We see Tom get into a Yellow Cab with his luggage and 
the gold record. We watch as the cab pulls out of the 
parking lot. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. RYMAN AUDITORIUM - BACKSTAGE - NIGHT 

We see Triplette at the stage door. Glenn is talking with 
the guard and finally shouts at Triplette, who recognizes 
him and comes to the door. We see them talk for a 
moment, then Triplette lets him enter backstage, telling 
him to be careful of the various TV cables and cameras 
and equipment. 


INT. BACKSTAGE - NIGHT 

He leads the way to Barbara Jean, who is standing in the 
wings talking to one of her musicians. We see Bill, Mary 
and Linnea, who is singing with the black choir we saw at 
the beginning of the film. We also see the black male 
singer, who stops to talk to Barbara Jean before Haven 
enters and hustles him off. Barbara Jean's appearance 
makes up for every time we have seen her look frail. She 
looks fantastic, in a very uncluttered way. 


NEW ANGLE 

She sees Glenn, who is lost somewhere in her magic. 
She smiles at him as stars do to fans and continues to 
talk to Haven and look for Barnett. Triplette walks by 
Glenn and pulls him back by the arm. 

GLENN Listen, could you give her this for me? 

Glenn holds out a note. Triplette looks at it and then takes it. 
TRIPLETTE Sure thing. 


GLENN Thanks. 


Glenn gets caught up in the backstage turmoil as 








Triplette walks over to Barbara Jean, handing her the 
note hurriedly as he sees Barnett angrily approaching. At 
this point, the lights go out and we hear “places.” Barnett 
is furious. In the dark he says: 


BARNETT They screwed up. You go on after the choir. 


We hear the sound of the black singer and the choir as 
the lights come up on them; we see Glenn against the 
wall. Standing next to him is Albuquerque, who has man- 
aged to escape her plight again. Barbara Jean reads the 
note: “If | die tomorrow, I've lived today.” 


CUT TO: 

EXT. DEMON’S DEN - NIGHT 

We see Reese lurking around the entrance, not able to 
make up his mind what to do. We can see Sueleen, in 
last night’s blue gown, belting out a western song that, 
more than anything, she “feels.” Finally, Reese enters 
and buys himself a beer. 


INT. DEMON'S DEN - NIGHT 

Sueleen finshes her song with an indifferent bow and no 
kisses blown. She doesn't love that sparse audience any- 
more and they sense it somehow and like her better for it. 
She tosses her head back and ends up looking straight up 
at Reese standing at the bar. She stares back but doesn't 
break down or react or move one way or another. She just 
opens her mouth and sings the next song to the post 
directly behind Reese. 


CUT TO: 

INT. AUDITORIUM - NIGHT 

It is pitch-black and the applause builds to the handsome 
voice of the announcer. 


ANNOUNCER \iiss Barbara Jean— 


A single spotlight snaps on from the top balcony and we 
see her small form center stage. The audience is swept 
away. It is as if people’s hopes and dreams were being 
awakened by the sound of her voice. 


NEW ANGLE 

PANNING around the audience, we see Norman, who is 
taping the whole thing, Rex and David, Kenny and, tucked 
away in a balcony, L.A. Joan. 


INT. BACKSTAGE - NIGHT 

We see Glenn standing next to Barnett in the wings. 
Barnett keeps checking the time. She finishes the song 
and looks in Glenn's direction during the applause. 


NEW ANGLE 


We see her lean back on the unseen-until-now stool. 


BARBARA JEAN | want to thank you for all your good 
wishes. You are so important to Barnett and me. Now I want 
to sing a special song to our soldier boys. 


The orchestra starts. She calls Haven to come out. The 
applause swells, and they start in on a song together. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. RYMAN AUDITORIUM - NIGHT 

Outside, we see a long black limousine parked near the 
two ambulances, whose attendants are sitting on the 
fenders, smoking and telling jokes, including the one 
about the truck driver. Country-western music pours out 
of a cassette that one of them owns. We see Reese come 
running up the street. He nods and says hello to the 
chauffeur of the limousine, who also sits on his fender, 
and makes his way to the backstage entrance. 


ANOTHER ANGLE 

We follow him as he gets to the door and we hear the 
end of the soldier-boy song. Just as he is about to enter, 
the door is opened by the guard for Glenn, who whispers 
“thanks,” and walks past Reese to the street to hitch a 
ride. 


INT. BACKSTAGE 

We follow Reese inside. The orchestra segues into “Pass It 
On" and so does Linnea’s choir, lined up on bleachers on 
either side of the stage. Haven exits after kissing Barbara 
Jean. The choir is covered by curtains so it seems as if 
Barbara Jean is singing with an invisible heavenly chorus. 
We see Mary and Bill watching in the wings with Barnett, 
who holds one of those huge funeral spray-looking bou- 
quets for Barbara Jean. The mayor is there talking to 
Triplette and, as Barbara Jean’s song ends and the applause 
starts, Reese is welcomed into their twosome along with 
Haven and Bud. The mayor excuses himself and goes to 
Barnett, giving him a big hello, which Barnett returns with 
silence and a bouquet. 


ANOTHER ANGLE 

As the applause builds, we FOLLOW the mayor out 
through the wings, over the cables, past Mary and Bill 
and into the glow of Barbara Jean. The choir continues to 
sing “Pass It On" and starts to clap in rhythm. People in 
the audience pick up the song, too, and Barbara Jean is 
engulfed by the sound of hand claps, humanity and love. 


ANOTHER ANGLE 

As the mayor reaches her, she is in the midst of a bow, 
and as she comes up there is an awkward fumble for the 
flowers and the hug and kiss that always accompanies this 
kind of presentation, along with the accelerated cheers and 
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on-the-feet applause that having two people on stage 
rather than one suddenly provokes. The emotional peak 
reaches even higher as the chorus’s singing gets louder 
and louder. People start coming down the aisles, with 
cameras flashing for the accommodating couple. Then a 
sharp jolt goes through the mayor's body and he sudden- 
ly turns away from the audience, and then Barbara Jean is 
down, and when she goes down there is an audible drop 
in the crowd noise that you couldn't orchestrate if you 
tried. But the singing continues. Someone says something 
about how the mayor is always around to catch her when 
she faints. 


NEW ANGLE 

Suddenly there is confusion as both Barbara Jean and the 
mayor are down amidst the massive spray of flowers and 
people in the audience are yelling at the chorus to stop 
singing. We hear the mayor shout: 


MAYOR Barnett! My God! Barnett, I'm shot! 


Triplette runs out on stage. The chorus hasn't stopped 
singing. We hear Barnett shout “stop” from backstage as 
loudly as he can. Suddenly, Barbara Jean's still form 
becomes the focus of the event. Bud starts to run out 
but Haven holds him back, telling him not to go out there 
until they know what is happening. Triplette runs out and 
bypasses the mayor, who is being attended by five body- 
guards, and goes to Barbara Jean. As he leans over her, 
everything becomes silent except for the muffled talking 
of the chorus asking questions behind the curtains. 


TRIPLETTE She's... Oh, my God—there’s blood here . . . 
He discovers the hole in her chest. 


TRIPLETTE (Cov/.) ... Ladies and gentlemen—I don't 


know what to say. 


From the audience we hear “I could have got that Walker 
bastard before. I've been closer, closer than this, but my 
Nash broke down and somebody kept stealing things. | 
wanted to get him last night, then Mr. Brown's wife, she 
died, so this was the right time. | love the president of 
the United States. | love him: 


NEW ANGLE 

Itis Kenny standing and screaming out against the wave of 
action that is about to begin - convinced that he has killed 
the right enemy and having no idea his vision has gone so 
awry. Guards surround him in an instant. One grabs him in 
a bear hug, face to face, not realizing Kenny still has his fin- 
ger on the trigger of the gun. Kenny's rigid reflexes ignite 
the trigger, shooting a bullet into the policeman’s foot. 
There is a moment of disbelief on the part of the policeman 


and then he hops away in pain, as what seems like a whole 
army of police swallow Kenny up and digest him before he 
can get up the aisle. The audience finally begins to under- 
stand in those few moments that seem to last forever that 
Barbara Jean has been shot and could possibly be dead. 


NEW ANGLE 

About all that we can see onstage is movement, and noth- 
ing in particular stands out except Barnett’s desire to say 
she’s alive and the precision with which he moves to get 
help. Haven grabs Bud and they run out the door as fast 
as Haven can get them out of there. Albuquerque moves 
in as close as she can in grotesque fascination. Mary, with 
her nurse-like manner, leads some of the traffic past 
Triplette, who now stands absolutely frozen. Reese ts ina 
state of shock. We see Tom suddenly on the stage 
screaming at Bill, “I told you so!” Finally, he hits Bill and 
knocks him down. We see a quick cut of L.A. Joan running 
after the police, shouting, “I know him! | know him!" And 
we see Norman weeping in utter disbelief. The stage man- 
ager screams “For God's sake, sing!” The chorus starts 
singing in dribbles and then he shoves a hand-mike to 
Albuquerque, who accepts it and to the surprise of all 
starts belting out a standard, almost hymn-like song that is 
picked up gratefully by the choir, who need a direction. 
The audience panic turns around on itself and the sound 
makes everyone feel good, like joining in, so everyone 
does, and Ryman Auditorium becomes a tabernacle choir. 


EXT. RYMAN AUDITORIUM - NIGHT 

We follow Barnett and the stretcher and the hordes of 
never-seen-before people past the limousine to an await- 
ing ambulance. The mayor's bodyguards have placed the 
mayor inside. Barnett goes crazy at this. From inside the 
auditorium we hear the singing. Lost in all the awfulness, 
Barnett nevertheless acts. He opens the back end of the 
ambulance and pulls the protesting mayor out of the 
cabin and onto the street. 


BARNETT Have your friend Triplette take you to the hospital. 
By now he has Barbara Jean in the ambulance. 
Triplette has managed to bring up the rear end, and as 


he runs by the limousine, one man steps out and calls to 
Triplette. It is HAL PHILLIP WALKER. 


WALKER What'd she do—faint again? 


Triplette stops and looks at him. The chorus is still singing. 
Walker is through without ever having started. 


TRIPLETTE Jesus, Walker. 
WALKER I'm getting tired of waiting in the car. 


Triplette’s reserve goes, and as the ambulance pulls out 
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and starts on its journey to the hospital, he punches 
Walker in the face, knocking him out. 


THE END 
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A Talk with Joan Tewkesbury 





UATE [ned 


Joan Tewkesbury was born in Redlands, California, and 
studied theater and dance at the University of Southern 
California. Her first two produced screenplays, Thieves 
Like Us (1974) and Nashville (1975), were written for and 
directed by Robert Altman. In 1978, she directed Old Boy- 
friends, from a script by Paul Schrader. Since then, she 
has written and directed such films for television as Cold 
Sassy Tree (TNT), The Tenth Month (CBS), The Acorn 
People (NBC), and The Stranger (HBO), as well as serv- 
ing as director on Sudie and Simpson (Lifetime), On 
Promised Land (Disney) and Wild Texas Wind (NBC). She 
has been nominated twice for ACE Best Director awards, 
and received a nomination from the Writers Guild for her 
CBS pilot “Elysian Fields.” 

Tewkesbury has also directed episodes of “Northern 
Exposure,” “Doogie Howser, M.D.,” “Picket Fences,” and 
“Hitchcock Presents,” among others. She is currently 
writing a film about Eleanor Roosevelt for TNT which she 
will also direct. She has taught acting, filmwriting, direct- 
ing, and choreography at USC, UCLA, Immaculate Heart, 
and the American School of Dance, and has served as an 
advisor at the Sundance Institute. She has two grown chil- 
dren, and lives in Santa Monica, California. 

Tewkesbury refers to this version of Nashville as her 
“revised draft,” completed on January 5, 1974. 


There’ a great story about how you originally hooked up with 
Robert Altman. 


Right. He'd seen a play I'd directed in 1969, and had apparently 
liked it, so I figured, why not? I went to his office and asked if | 
could work with him. He gave me the script supervisor job on Mc- 
Cabe and Mrs. Miller because he wanted to use the Canadian 
script supervisor as one of the whores. 


That must have been a good way to learn about how to con- 
struct a screenplay. 


Yes, but it was the hardest job I ever had. I'd adapted books for 
the theater before, but with film, each scene is like a whole little 
play inside of a play. In the case of watching people do McCabe 
and Mrs. Miller, you realized that there was the essential play, 
and then anybody who came to participate in that play added 
their play on top of that play, so it mushroomed into this multi- 
dimensional thing that got its picture taken. 


After that you wrote a screenplay called “After, Ever After,” 
for Geraldine Chaplin. You approached Altman for help in 
producing it? 

Well, I showed it to Bob and he said he'd try to produce it. He'd 
never met Geraldine—neither had I, for that matter; I just 
wanted her to play the part—so he brought her from Spain and 
we all met. Ultimately, he couldn’t raise a nickel on me as a dir- 
ector, so that’s when he asked if I minded not starting at the top, 
and would I adapt Edward Anderson’s novel 7hieves Like Us. 


How did you handle that adaptation? 
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Well, all the dialogue was there. | mean it was absolutely there 
in the novel, and Bob knew exactly who he wanted to cast. I'd 
met all of these actors on McCabe and Mrs. Miller, so \ knew 
their idiosyncrasies, and you could marry those with what was 
going on in the book, so it was like writing songs for people you 
know. It felt very comfortable to me. 


That obviously came back into play with Nastville. 
Yeah, very much so. 
How did you get involved with this project? 


Nashville was already the center for country-western music, but 
everybody else was exploring coming to Nashville to record 
because it wasn’t so formal. They could gather people together 
and be very spontaneous about playing and improvising their 
way through things, and that appealed to everyone. The biggest 
industry in Nashville was Bible printing, not country-western 
music. The Grand Ole Opry was a wonderful old hall that didn’t 
seat very many people—it sort of looked like your old high 
school auditorium. Someone had approached Bob to do a film 
about Nashville. He asked me if I knew anything about country- 
western music and I said I didn’t, and he said, “Would you like 
to learn?” And I said, “Sure, fine.” So Bill and Taffy Danoff, 
singers and songwriters who at that point were part of the 
Starland Vocal Band, helped arrange for me to go down there 
and link up with the ASCAP people. I got the official tour—you 
know, the museum that shows you Patsy Cline’s hairpins and 
somebody else’s guitar pick. It was all very nice, very pristine, 
and I remember thinking, “No, no, this is really bullshit.” There 
was no “there” there. | was shown all the historical sites, and 
everybody was really nice, and I stayed three days and went back 
to the office. It was about that time that Loretta Lynn’s picture 
was on the cover of 7ime or Newsweek. 

Then Nashville had its first drug bust; and String Bean, who 
had been a regular at the Grand Ole Opry, was murdered, and it 
was like, suddenly Nashville wasn't so rarified anymore. It had 
been invaded by all of these outsiders who brought their worlds 
with them. 1972, '73, recreational drugs were interfacing with 
alcohol and uppers. It was confusing for a lot of the regulars; it 
was the beginning of a different time. So while we were in Miss- 
issippi shooting 7bieves, 1 went back and made arrangements 
with a booking secretary I'd met who gave me the times and 
places of recording sessions. And just like Opal, I walked into 
recording studios with this dumb, big, yellow legal pad, but 
unlike Opal, I’d sit and watch, try to fit in. | met some recording 
engineers who recorded gospel music. It was astounding, like the 
lid lifted off your brain. I was having intense musical ex- 
periences inside of recording studios, watching people get high 
on their own sound. Then I got in the car and drove up and 
down streets, looked at rented rooms, went to stores that sold 
weird western clothing, and ended up eavesdropping in a lot of 
restaurants. 

I stayed at the King of the Road hotel, where the room rugs 
were thick shag—ted or blue or orange—and every morning 


the maids came in and raked them with a rake—no vac- 
uuming, just raking—and | thought, “My God, this is great, 
but what's the story?” Then I began to notice that if I'd see 
somebody in the morning, I'd usually see them at least one 
other time during the day, because the town is built on a circle, 
and there were only so many places to go, and everybody's paths 
kept crossing. I began to wonder what that guy I saw at one 
point did between three and five o'clock, or five and ten. Then 
somebody told me that the best place in town for music was the 
Exit Inn, an after-hours place. 

The night I went, the Barefoot Jerry was performing, and 
there was a radio station in the club, so anything that played 
inside was going out onto the airwaves. And there was a girl—I 
don’t know what she had taken—who passed out on the table 
in front of me, where | was sitting. Then this black man came 
up to me and said, “Hi, how are you,” shook my hand and slid a 
joint up my wrist. He said that he had just gotten out of jail on 
premeditated murder—he killed the man his wife had been 
involved with, and he'd been in jail for 26 years and studied law 
to help get himself out. He told me he was working three dif- 
ferent shifts at the hospital and he didn’t like to sleep, felt it was 
a waste of time. After work, he’d come to the Exit Inn and stay 
there until it closed. 

Well, all the time this was going on the Barefoot Jerry was 
singing “The Words to This Song Don’t Mean Anything at All” 
and I was separated from my kids for the first time and 1 was 
missing them, and then finally I realized this was exactly what 
the movie was about. A person comes to a town like this, and it 
doesn’t matter whether you're in the movie business, the Bible 
business, or you're a traveling salesman. You come to town and 
these are the things you experience in the present while your 
past is running this other movie in your head simultaneously, 
and pretty soon serendipity takes over and starts combining 
what's real with what's made up, and you lose track. | interfaced 
with a number of people during that week who I didn’t know, 
but who reminded me of people | did know, so they became the 
characters. 


| read somewhere that the Danoffs were the template for Bill 
and Mary. 


Yeah, and then there would be a character like a Loretta or a 
Patsy or a Dolly or a movie star. Those archetypes are con- 
stant—I mean, they're the same today. You could go to Nash- 
ville and construct something similar, only now maybe their 
hair would be green, or they’d have a ring in their nose. And 
then added to that, I'd been with Altman at the Cannes Film 
Festival with Thieves Like Us and watched the press literally 
assault Geraldine Chaplin wherever she went, so we thought it 
would be interesting to have one of these foreign press types— 
you know, an “I’m here for the experience” kind of a groupie— 
so I combined that idea with “the groupie,” Opal, and Geraldine 
got to be her own worst press package. The Tricycle Man was 
based on a guy who was working for Bob during 7bieves Like 
Us. He was a Hell's Angel, and a bit more sinister-looking, and 





























his magic had a little bit more to do with serendipity, rather 
than with the actual event of making magic. This guy had ice- 
_ blue eyes and yellow sun goggles. He wore a beaded beret and 
rode this tricycle across the United States. He would ride into 
_ town and people would run in the opposite direction. 


ell me about your first draft, the one you completed upon 
returning from this trip to Nashville. 


The first draft was 18 characters. Off of that draft, we then went 
to the draft that is published here, with the first overlay of the 
_ politics, the beginnings of the character of Triplette, and sub- 
_ stantially altering Haven Hamilton's character. So instead of 
_ Subtracting things, I just kept pushing stuff in, so the screenplay 
became huge. All of this was the source of what was done later 
for the political speeches and all of that. 


_ The political speeches in the film were all written by Thomas 
Hal Phillip, the novelist? 


__ Yes, they were. His brother had run for governor in the state of 
Mississippi, and Thomas Hal we had met when we were shooting 
_ Thieves. He was a lovely, genteel southern man. Now, those 
_ Speeches seem like a cross between Al Gore and Ross Perot. They 
_ are so smartly dumb you can get caught up in them before you 
realize it. 

_ From what | understand, this version of the script was given 
to all of the actors to read. 


~ Right, and then Bob said, “Don’t read the script,” /laughs] but 
__ it served as a Bible. And oddly enough, when you go back and 
__ see the film, a lot of the stuff may not be there, but it’s ivr here. 


_ I think that’s at least partly a result of your particular way 
of writing directions. One journalist called it “well-ventilated 
_ characterization.” You manage to evoke the essence of a 
_ character by suggesting something that may have happened 
in that character’s past, or by describing his or her actions in 
such a way as to “position” them. The description I remem- 
__ ber best is where you characterize Opal as “writing down 
— everything, therefore missing a lot,” which is the absolute 
essence of that character in the final film. As you said, the 
screenplay is very different from the film, but if you read 
carefully, almost everything bas its origin in this script. 


_ The great thing was to be able to watch it shape itself. For 
instance, Barbara Baxley, who played Lady Pearl, brought in a 
dozen or so pages of what she thought her character would talk 
about, then I'd hone it down. 


_ So you were doing constant rewrites for the actors on the set? 


They'd write, I'd read. You know, I'd sit there and watch. It 
usually never went too far afield. If it did, you'd offer another 
possibility. But for the most part, it was fine. We'd talk: we did a 
_ lotof talking. 


. Did you write character histories for each character? It seems 
like there are short ones written into the directions of this draft. 


Yeah. I'd talk to the actors, and then Bob talked to them, and 
then we'd all talk some more. It was like repertory theater. Actors 
incorporate stuff for themselves. It was very important, especially 
in a piece like this, where 85,000 things were happening at once, 
that you be pretty clear about who you were. 

For instance, Geraldine had a different life experience from 
any of us, so she was encouraged to write her impressions as 
honestly as she wanted to. Political poems with a twist. Barbara 
Baxley wrote reams of material. Her speech in the film about 
working for the Kennedy boys was stunning, and conveyed the 
moment in a woman's life when she has firmly committed 
herself to something that takes her life over, and she’s never the 
same after that. 


In this version of the screenplay, Lady Pear! is a pretty in- 
significant character, and not at all connected to Haven 
Hamilton. How did that come about? 


Because we figured that Haven would have a mistress; those 
kinds of guys usually do. We decided to take all of the elements 
of Lady Pearl having that bar and joining up with Haven be- 
cause his wife wasn’t around. It was really to compress the 
material. You began to see where you could tie some knots—in 
this case, it just made a lot of sense. 


Most of the actors wrote their own songs, didn't they? 


Yeah, they were all very busy doing that. Keith Carradine [Tom] 
had already written his— 


“'m Easy” and “It Don't Worry Me” are both mentioned in 
this draft. 


Yes. He came in and played those songs for Bob. They were 
perfect. And Richard Baskin [Frog] and Henry Gibson [Haven] 
wrote some of the best dumb songs I'd ever imagined. But the 
one song, “There's Trouble in the U.S.A.,” at the very end of the 
movie, touches me to this day. It seems to sum up that point in 
time. All those songs became a sort of subtext for everything else 
that was going on. 


How many parts in the film were cast when you were writ- 
ing this draft? 


I think by this time, we sort of knew who was going to play all of 
the characters, except for Ronee Blakely. We thought Barbara 
Jean was going to be played by Susan Anspach. 


There are some scenes, or subplots, that appear in this draft 
of the screenplay that didn't make it into the final film. One 
substantial one is the opening scene in the script in which 
Tom is in the New York record company office. What happened 
there? 


When the political campaign went into high gear, it was dropped. 
It was decided to make this not just about the music business 
anymore but really to make the metaphor larger. So it became 
about another form of entertainment business coming to Nash- 
ville, namely politics. 
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The change works well in the final film, because the action 
never leaves Nashville; there are allusions made in phone 
calls and spoken references to “outside,” but the film is per- 
meated with that environment— 


Absolutely, it works better. That scene had been done to show 
that Nashville might represent the king of the heartland and all 
of that, but dollars and cents were all in New York, the epicenter 
of the business world. 


Another subplot here that didn't make it to the final film was 
the string of unsolved murders in the Nashville area. 


That was true; that was going on there at the time. String Bean 
had been murdered, and they never found his killers. It was the 
first murder of a famous person in Nashville. It was like stepping 
into virgin territory, and devastating to that community. A lot of 
people thought that nothing like that would ever happen there. 
So I used the resonance. Later, it just got refocused to the end. 


In the original draft, from what | understand, there was no 
assassination in the end, and even in this version, it’s han- 
dled quite differently. 


It wasn't part of the first script, but it seemed the country had 
assassination fever, and we got to talking about why and how 
and then Bob said, “What if it happened to a woman . . . ?” 


Why did you pick Barbara Jean as the “fall guy?” 


Altman decided she was the most visible target. At first it was 
hard for me to justify, it seemed so arbitrary. But given the events 
of the last several years, it unfortunately doesn’t seem that way 
anymore. The person who was getting the most attention being 
destroyed by the one who's getting none. You know, shooting at 
the symbol of what's supposed to take care of you and nurture 
you, not unlike the guy shooting at the White House recently. 


And how did you decide on who was going to kill her? 


Kenny was a fairly innocuous character, so as we began to lay 
the groundwork, I said, “Okay, the nicest, most in-control per- 
son will be the real nut,” like the guy who went up in the tower 
in Texas and shot 14 women, or like Oswald, or like all the 
others who came afterward. 


| understand that at one point you were nol even sure you 
wanted the killer's identity revealed at the end. 


Revealed, but more confusing. Glenn was pretty weird. He'd sort 
of paved the way for that kind of outburst, so I thought there 
ought to be a real fight between the two men, between Glenn 
and Kenny, so you thought that Kenny was trying to save Bar- 
bara Jean until you realized that wasn’t the case at all. 


Also, in the final scene of this draft, we finally get to meet Hal 
Phillip Walker. 


It was decided that in the film you would never get to see him, 
which | love. I love that. It’s so much better. You know he’s in 
the car, waiting it out in the air-conditioning. And then, at the 


very end, those cars are out of there in a matter of seconds like a 
bunch of black crows fleeing doomsday and poor ol’ Delbert is 
left holding the bag. | 


In this script, L.A. Joan is pregnant, and there is a scene in 
which Tom is apparently paying for an abortion for ber. 


Oh, yeah, | forgot about that. Yeah, he did. But again, a lot of 
things like that got the axe. There just wasn't room. 


There's a scene in Ryman Auditorium in this script in which 
a preacher performs a sort of evangelical service between acts. 


Yes, that was very much a part of the program at Ryman Audi- — 
torium. What happened was, by the time we got there to shoot, 
we couldn't shoot in Ryman. They had built the new Grand Ole 
Opry, and they didn’t want to have the older auditorium be 
representative of Nashville. They didn’t do religious interludes in 
the new hall. 


Did that somehow get transmogrified into the sequence of — 
culaways of church services in the film? 


Probably, but it was also following the days of the week. You ar- 
rived in town on Thursday, and basically we were just showing — 
what everybody was doing every day. So on Sunday, Linnea not 
only sang with the gospel singers professionally, she also sang in 
the choir. A lot of singers do sing in choirs around town. But it 
was a way to handle religion very succinctly. 


There's a scene between Star and Opal in the truck, fairly 
lengthy, which didn't make it to the film. It seems like a lot of 
that dialogue ended up in other scenes in the film with Opal 
and other characters. 


Yeah, it did. That was my version of Easy Rider. It was very much 
about the period. A young woman hitchhiking, who gets a ride 
from an old fart who stops for her, and all he’s got in his mind is 
finding his runaway wife, and getting his cow back to the barn. 


Wim Wenders wrote an essay about Nashville years ago in 
which he calls it “a film about noise.” He talks about the 
constant use of traffic noise, concurrent dialogue, the politi- 
cal speeches, and most of all, music. In this version of the 
script, it’s very interesting, because you didn't have the actu- 
al actors’ songs, and you couldn't have known yet about 
Altman's eight-track system, but there are still references 
everywhere in this script to background music. There's more 
of an almost Wagnerian way of ascribing a musical motif to 
every character. For instance, in the scene in which Linnea 
talks to Tom on the phone, you write that in the background 
on her end we hear Menotti’s music from “The Telephone,” 
and on his end is Tammy Wynette’s “D-I-V-0-R-C-E.” 


| forgot about that. When you were in Nashville, you never went 
anyplace without a constant soundtrack, and television noise, 
and the maid raking the rug. The whole city was about making 
music of some kind, and it wasn’t necessarily all country- 
western. There was a lot of classical music. It was this inun- 








dation. Wenders is right, it was like a wall of noise coming at 
you constantly. Like my experience at the Exit Inn. | was hear- 
ing this song performed live that was being broadcast over the 
airwaves, while these people were making their own kind of 
music at the table in front of me, and this guy beside me was 
singing his opera, all simultaneously. 


That must have played directly into the scene in which Lin- 
nea goes to Tom’s show there. 


That scene was exactly as I experienced it—I'm Lily Tomlin. 
[Linnea] in that scene. And I am watching a variety of girls all 
look at this same guy, and I’m thinking about men I've known 
who have that kind of charisma, and there are at least four girls 
in the room who've been to bed with this one man, only they 
don’t know it. 


Nashville és a deeply cynical filn—it’s almost astonishing 
how far it goes—but it contains an undercurrent of 
humanism, which seems to have its origin in the script. My 
sense is that the final film is a perfect marriage between 
Robert Altman's fairly jaundiced political sensibility and 
your more personalized take on each of the characters, which 
is much more apparent in this draft. 


It was a good marriage. The thing was designed so that you were 
the 25th character. You, the audience, are actually every single 
one of these people as well. And that’s why, if you go to the 
movie, and see it on several different occasions, you will identify 

with different people every time you see it, depending on where 
you are in your life at the moment. 


_ There are several “outsiders” in the screenplay: Opal is the 
most obvious, but Triplette, and Tom and Mary and Bill, all 
offer running commentary. How much of your own experi- 
ence as an outsider has to do with their characterizations? 


Triplette is me working for Bob. It’s me trying to fulfill some- 
_ body’s needs, being the manipulator, trying to appease every- 
body, trying to get the goddamn troops to show up at the same 
time, making promises you know you can’t keep. It’s like when 
you don’t have the money in the bank and you pre-date the 
check. Sometimes it works out, and sometimes it doesn’t. And 
the great thing about Triplette is, he moves slick and fast 
through life. He doesn’t stop to see if the bridge burned down in 
back of him or not. 


_ During production, how often did you find yourself defend- 
ing a scene from either excision or revision? 


The only time my heart was in my throat was the morning that 
_ we shot Sueleen’s striptease. Her character was based on—I'd 
done nightclub work, and she was sort of a compilation of all 
these women | had worked with. This one girl I knew was a 
singer, and she could not sing for shit, but she had this kind of 
eternal optimism, and went to church every Sunday, so | sort of 
wrapped Sueleen’s character up with all that and a layer of 
~ ambition. 


Could Gwen Welles, who played Sueleen, sing? 


No, not a lick, as Ned Beatty [Delbert] would say, but she was 
trying, she was taking music lessons, and Bob kept saying, 
“Don’t get better, you're perfect.” 

Anyway, that morning, Ned came up to Bob and said, “This 
would never happen.” And I said, “If she comes prepared to do a 
striptease, that’s a whole different scene.” So Bob sat with Ned on 
one side and me on the other. | felt like if you didn’t do that 
particular scene in that way, with the gym socks stuffed in her 
bra, etc., it would be just like any other girl in a smoker getting 
up and taking all her clothes off, and finally, Thomas Hal was 
walking by, and Bob asked him if something like this could 
happen at a fundraiser, and Thomas said, “All the time, Bob, all 
the time.” So the scene stayed as it was. I think it was done with 
two cameras, twice. She takes off that hideous green dress, 
with socks in her bra—that was Gwen's touch. Early on, Gwen 
thought Sueleen’s utter denial was more interesting than pasties 
and a G-string. So the point was, Sueleen wasn't dressed for it; 
she thought she was going to get off scot-free. You know, we all 
feel like, “Oh, we won't have to do the striptease part, we can 
come in and be so charming nobody will make us get our hands 
dirty.” She was, for me, the central metaphor of the whole ex- 
travaganza. That character really told you what the whole story 
was about. Anyway, at the end of the first take, the men watching 
stood up and spontaneously applauded, because the level of 
dignity that Gwen brought to that particular moment was 
spectacular. It still holds true. It is still the most humiliatingly 
dignified little moment in time I think I've ever seen an actress 
perform. 


You say somewhere about handing over a script to a director 
or studio: “You might as well giggle and give in, and hope for 
some splendid surprises.” 


Absolutely. The longer you're in this business—and now that 
I’m directing, too—you realize that the end of the first stage is 
the script, and the minute you take that material to the next 
stage, you are doing a translation that you have to turn into 
visuals, and often the visuals afford you great economy; you 
don’t need all those words. The audience gets it. 


In the past you've alluded to your training in dance and 
choreography as being invaluable to your work as a screen- 
writer. Would you explain? 


Film is as much a piece of choreography as it is about what is 
being said. How you move, and what the spatial relationships 
are. When you're working with a proscenium arch, you have a 
fixed set; there's that imaginary fourth wall. But film takes you 
inside the wall, so that, yes, they're saying the words, but how 
the actors are staged when they're saying the words, and how the 
camera moves, becomes a dance. In Cold Sassy Tree, Faye 
Dunaway and Richard Widmark are having an intense dis- 
cussion about their future. | put her in one room, and | put him 
on the stairs literally two rooms away. They are never in the 

Continued on page 205 
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FADE IN 

ON B&W SEQUENCE: BERNARD AND HUEY LOGO 
Underneath the logo, after a moment, the year “1960" 
appears. 


INT. GREENWICH VILLAGE COFFEE HOUSE - NIGHT 
BERNARD and HUEY, both in their early 20s, sit at a nar- 
row table. Bernard is earnest and callow looking, a pre- 
mature yuppie. Huey is bigger, more muscular, sexy in 
the '50s Brando style, and dresses accordingly. Bernard 
is sipping out of a demitasse cup as Huey is leafing 
through his little black address book. 

BERNARD No one likes my poetry. 


HUEY Hey, here’s a good one for you, Bernard. Name's 
Gladys. 


Huey looks up from bis address book and sees how un- 
happy Bernard is. 


HUEY (Cov/.) | don’t read poetry. 
BERNARD You read Dylan Thomas. 
HUEY (Shrugs) He's an icon. 


BERNARD | hate the name Gladys. | hate everything about 
my life. Where am I going to be in 30 years? 


HUEY Dead. 

BERNARD At 53’ 

HUEY We'll all be dead, man. 

BERNARD Jesus, you're depressing. 
HUEY The Bomb, man. 

BERNARD | in not political. 

HUEY It’s outta your hands. 

BERNARD Don't you want to do anything with your life? 
HUEY Until the Bomb? Get laid. 
BERNARD Js that it? 

HUEY (S/ares al Bernard) Do you get laid? 
BERNARD (aise) So who's this Gladys? 
EXT. - THE PULASKI SKYWAY - NIGHT 
TITLE ON SCREEN: “1989" 


In New Jersey, 2:00 A.M. Sparse eastbound traffic. MOVE 
IN ON A TRAILWAYS BUS. 


INT. BUS - TRACKING SHOT 

moving back from the driver. Sleeping, disheveled, and 
exhausted-looking passengers. MOVE IN ON HUEY AND 
ZELDA. 


Huey is in his early 50s but looks older, ravaged, over- 
weight, balding, in need of a shave. His expensive sports 
coat is frayed, soiled, and rumpled. He looks like a man 
without pride. ZELDA is in her early 20s, pretty in a hard, 
flashy way. She affects a modified punk look, wears 
leather. Her expression, as she stares out the window, is 
one of disdain. 


HUEY (\/umbles) You know what I miss? 


He looks over at her, not really caring if she’ listening. She 
continues her stare oul the window. 


HUEY (Con/.) The 60s chick. Radical in the streets. Ex- 
perimental in bed. So independent she'd fuck anybody. 


CLOSE-UP - ZELDA 
Her face closed, she is hiding her fury. 


HUEY (Con/.) (0.5.) So feminist, she didn’t care any more 
for me than I did for her. 


CLOSE-UP - HUEY 
Pleasant memories play on his face. 


HUEY (Cov?) The ‘60s chick. (He sighs wistfully) 





EXT. PORT AUTHORITY - MANHATTAN 
The bus pulls into its slot. 


INT. BUS - ZELDA AND HUEY 
Zelda stands and looks at Huey, who doesn’t want to 
move. 





ZELDA We're here, asshole. 

Huey, not moving, looks up at ber calmly. 
ZELDA (Cov/.) Move! 

EXT. BUS 


Passengers stand around as the bus driver empties lug- 
gage out of the trap. 


ZELDA 

as she stoops over to pick up a couple of bags. Her head 
turns slightly to keep an eye on Huey, who has begun to 
back away. 


ZELDA (Cont.) (Snarls) Don't try it, asshole. 
INT. BUS TERMINAL 
Zelda stands at a pay phone, an arm on Huey. He looks 


uneasy. 


ZELDA | told you I'd get him. . . He looks fat and disgust- 





ing, that’s how he looks ... Yeah. . . Right... 


EXT. EIGHTH AVENUE - NIGHT 
Cab line. Zelda pushes Huey into a cab and climbs in 
after him. 


INT. CAB 
Zelda leans forward to talk to driver. 


ZELDA We're going to... 


EXT. EIGHTH AVENUE 

Cab line. The door of the cab facing the street pops 
open and Huey jumps out. He starts running in a panic 
down Eighth Avenue into oncoming traffic. 


ZELDA 
her hand full of bags, running after him. 


ZELDA You're not going to get away this time, you son of a 
bitch! 


INT. APARTMENT BUILDING HALLWAY 

Bernard's door. Bernard, an aging yuppie in his late 40s, 
stands with CHERYL, a 25-year-old dental technician. 
They are involved in a long and passionate kiss. Both are 
dressed for that day's work: Cheryl carries an over- 
stuffed bag; and Bernard grapples, while kissing, with a 
thick briefcase. Finally, Bernard pulls out of the kiss and 
fumbles in his pants pocket for his apartment key. 


BERNARD You are a genuine classic . .. 

He unlocks the door. 

BERNARD ((071/.) An American classic. 

The door opens on a darkened apartment. Bernard leads 
Cheryl in. 


INT. APARTMENT HALLWAY - TRACKING SHOT 


CHERYL Aren't you going to put on the lights? 


BERNARD ‘here's « short. | shorted the whole place out this 
morning. Watch out for that pile of laundry. 


She skirts a dark mound of shirts in the middle of the floor: 


BERNARD ((077/.) The bedroom’s back there. First, we'll 
get a few beers. O.K.? 


CHERYL Whatever 
INT. KITCHEN - DARK 


Bernard leads Cheryl to the refrigerator. He opens it. The 
fridge light goes on. 





FRIDGE INTERIOR, 

Bernard's hand reaching in. The fridge is bare except for 
vitamin bottles, two six-packs of beer, and four bottles of 
white wine. 


CHERYL 0.8.) How come you have a light in the fridge? 
BERNARD /().8.) What do | know about electricity? 


Fridge door closes, and the SCREEN GOES BLACK. 


INT. BERNARD'S BEDROOM 

Bernard and Cheryl in bed. The only illumination comes 
from Cheryl's cigarette. Bernard is in the midst of post- 
coital musing. 


BERNARD \\\ ex-wife was compassionate, but not really. 
She was pseudo-compassionate. What I mean is, she was com- 
passionate when it suited her purposes. Compassion for her was 
more, say, a tactic. My ex-wife's compassion had an agenda. 
But I don’t have to tell you, most compassion is superficial . . . 
Cheryl? 


He turns to look at Chery, whose eves are somewhere else. 
Finally, she sees him. 


CHERYL Hi. Adorable man. 
Bernard grins and fails back on his pillow. 


BERNARD [f you begin to depend on the compassion of 
others, you get hurt. I know that. Still... if vou spend your life 
avoiding hurt, you spend your life avoiding life. 


He sits bolt upright. 


BERNARD ((07:/.) Hey! That's good! I just made that up. 
Doesn't that sound like one of those things I must've said a 
million times before? But I just—You inspired it, Cheryl. It's 
true. | mean, this whole evening. If | was with someone with- 
out your appeal, I doubt that I could have come up with that 
line. You know, because usually when it’s the first time with a 
girl... woman, you don’t have that sense of—+go for it. 


BLACK SCREEN - BERNARD'S HALLWAY 

SOUND OF TWO BODIES EMBRACING. 

The front door opens, and the lights from the hall show 
Bernard and Cheryl in a good-night kiss. 


BERNARD |’! call you tomorrow. No, tomorrow's a bad day. 


CHERYL !'m never there. I'd better call VOU. 


BERNARD ||! be out of the office most of the week. I'd bet- 
ter call you. 





They kiss in the half-light from the hall. 
BERNARD ((077/.) [ll call you. 113 
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CHERYL !'!! cal! you. 


Bernard closes the door on her, then turns on the hall 
light. TRACK WITH HIM as he walks down the hallway, 
through the apartment, turning on lights. The apartment 
is white and, except for a floor lamp or two, totally bare of 
furniture. 


BERNARD Dammit, | start doing something with this place 
tomorrow! 


INT. BEDROOM 

Bernard switches on an overhead light: a naked bulb in a 
ceiling fixture. He flops on the platform bed and, using a 
remote, turns on the TV. That, a VCR, and the bed are the 
only items of furniture in the room. He switches chan- 
nels rapidly. 


SOUND: THE FRONT DOORBELL 

BERNARD 

in bed. He clicks off the TV, rises from the bed, turns off 
the overhead light. 


TRACK WITH BERNARD, walking through apartment 
clicking off lights. 


BERNARD ()/:://ers) She must have forgotten something. 
More lights turned off. 
BERNARD ((077/.) Or maybe she loves me. 


With the apartment now BLACK, he opens the front door. 
Huey stands there. 


BERNARD 
confused, fearful. Huey is a stranger to him. 


HUEY 
grinning, but in terrible shape. 


HUEY Hey, every 25 years—tight? I drop in—tright? 


BERNARD 
struck dumb. 


BERNARD AND HUEY 
Bernard is blocking the door. 


HUEY (Con/.) What are you staring at, man? You just gonna 
stand there with your finger up your ass? 


CLOSE-UP - HUEY 


HUEY (Con?) Shit! You don't know who I am. 


BERNARD 
confused and mute. 


HUEY 


HUEY (Cont) | don’t fucking believe this! The kind of friends 
we were, if anybody fucking forgot anybody in this fucking 
friendship, it should be me, you, man! 


BERNARD'S POV: 
Huey in doorway. 

Huey turns angrily and stalks off. Bernard looks after 
him. 


BERNARD 
looking after Huey, puzzling it out. 


BERNARD |. Huey... ? 


CUT TO: 
B&W LOGO: “BERNARD AND HUEY, 1960" 


INT. GREENWICH VILLAGE COFFEE HOUSE 

HUEY 

entering, walking the length of the place. He passes a girl 
in a ponytail alone at a table reading Evergreen Review. 
He leers down at the girl. She is busy not noticing. 


BERNARD 
Huey takes the seat opposite him and sprawls, his eye 
on the girl diagonally behind him. 


INTERCUT BERNARD AND HUEY AND THE GIRL WITH 
THE PONYTAIL 


BERNARD Why do | always wind up with girls who are 
neurotic? 

HUEY You dig that chick? 

BERNARD Where? 

Huey indicates with his eyes. 

HUEY Some piece! She's on a little-magazine kick. 
BERNARD [n the beginning, they seem so normal. 

HUEY Who? 


BERNARD The girls | go out with! I never know they're 
neurotic. 


Huey half-turns toward girl with ponytail. 


HUEY | love it, man! It kills me! Hey, baby! (He croons qui- 
elly in her direction) Hey, baby! Not down there—up here, 
baby! 








BERNARD [1 the beginning, they tell me how different | am. 
I'm not crude and demanding like the other men they know. 


HUEY | dig the culture, baby. Yeah! Kiss my James Joyce. 


BERNARD ((07:/.) We love the same songs, we love the 
same movies . . . | don't know why it changes . . 


HUEY Sinile, you phony little-magazine tease, smile at Huey. 
Don't pretend with me. 


BERNARD AI! of « sudden—Huey, hey, Huey— 
Bernard struggles for his attention. 


BERNARD ((07:/.) —she’s hiding yawns when I'm in the 
middle of talking. 


HUEY Dig it, baby, dig it! I'm so hip it'll be like your first 
Negro experience! Yeah! 


BERNARD Soon, it’s all over, with her saying it’s her fault. 
I'm the only boy she ever respected. 


HUEY Sh-it, lookit that bitch smile. That's my bitch. Too 
fucking much. 


BERNARD | ve lost a lover—a potential lover—and won 
a friend. Christ, what do | do wrong, Huey? 


Huey rises, with his hand out. 

HUEY Loan me a five, Bernard. | got to travel. 
Bernard hands him some money. 
BERNARD ont you ever respect girls, Huey? 


HUEY Dig it, man, if | had any respect for chicks, I'd never 
make out. 


INT. BERNARD'S KITCHEN 


REFRIGERATOR DOOR OPENING 
det hand goes sd hed cl Sex 
white ne. The dg is now empty except or was. 


See oer 
re, except for a couch and one chair. 


HUEY 
seated, draining a glass of wine. 


RER NARD 


standin g over him anxiously. 


BERNARD — anyhow, we didn't work out. It was nobus S 
fault. You know what I miss? When you broke up with some- 
body, and it used to be somebody's fault. I’m not fit for the age 
of no-fault relationships. The whole ball of wax. The Phil 





Donahue generation. Sensitivity. Another thing: all these six- 
foot women . .. where do they come from? With hands as big as 
mine and—and the stride on them! Jesus! And, Christ, they’ re 
opinionated! And they let you know it. And when we walk, they 
loop an arm over my shoulder! 


TIGHT ON HUEY 





BERNARD ((01//,) | haven't shut up since you got here, 
have 1? Huey? Jesus, you've changed! You're married —right? 





HUEY |.ter. Where do | sleep? 





BERNARD Sleep’ 
HUEY /'n gonna stay with you for a few days. Right? 


BERNARD ))o1't you live in New York anymore? 
HUEY Hey, if it’s not all right, man... 


BERNARD No, it’s fine. Fine. Only I thought you still lived 
here. 


HUEY Later for details, man. You got any Bird? 





HUEY (Covi/.) Coltrane? Miles? Tapes, man! 
BERNARD Huey, | don’t even have a bed... 
Huey sprauls on the couch. 

HUEY No problem, man. 

BERNARD Joiorrow, I'll rent a bed. 
HUEY I'll buy a bed. 

He lakes a fat roll of bills out of his pocket. 


HUEY (Covi/.) What, it can't be more than a couple of K. 
Man, go buy yourself a bed. 


BERNARD Jou don't have to buy a bed for me. 


HUEY Hey, man, no problem. (Pause) Just move in? 
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BERNARD Five years. 


HUEY 
looking around at the bare bones of an apartment. 


BE RNARD 
embarrassed. 


BERNARD ((077/.) I've been here five years. 


HUEY 
continues to look around in what appears to be a silent 
judgment. 


BERNARD (0.8.) (Defensive) There's a reason for that. 


EXT. VILLAGE VOICE - DAY 
BERNARD'S OFFICE WINDOW 
Bernard sits behind his desk, staring into space. 


INT. BERNARD'S OFFICE 

The extreme opposite of his apartment: Every surface is 
cluttered with newspapers, magazines, and books. It is 
an appalling mess. 


THE CAMERA PANS ACROSS THE LENGTH OF THE OF- 
FICE UNTIL IT COMES TO BERNARD, 

at his desk, leaning back in his chair, just staring. Finally, 
he reaches for the phone and dials quickly. 


INT. BERNARD'S LIVING ROOM - DAY 

ANGLE ON COUCH 

Huey lies sleeping, bare-chested, in jockey shorts, half 
covered by a rumpled blanket. 


SOUND: DISTANT TELEPHONE 
On the fifth RING, Huey stares. 


MOVE WITH HIM 

through the bare apartment, into Bernard's bedroom. 
The bed is unmade. Huey drops onto it and picks up the 
phone. 


SOUND: DIAL TONE 


INT. BERNARD'S OFFICE - DAY 
Bernard sits at his desk. He puts down the phone. 


BERNARD (7) hinself) He's gone. (A Light smile) 


CUT TO: 
B&W LOGO: “BERNARD AND HUEY, 1960° 


INT. VILLAGE COFFEE HOUSE - NIGHT 


Huey and Bernard at a table. Huey is going through his 
address book as Bernard looks on anxiously. 


HUEY Ummmm—no—not her. Not Maxine, not Debbie, 
not... 


He stops. checks out a name, looks up at Bernard, studies 
him. shakes his head. 


BERNARD \0’ 


Huey continues turning pages. His expression is sad. 
Finally: 


HUEY Here's a possible. 
BERNARD \\ ho’ 


HUEY Name's Audrey. Built like a brick shithouse. Lives in 
the Bronx. 


BERNARD The Bronx! Don't you have anything in the City? 
Huey shrugs. goes back to flipping pages. 
HUEY Jezebel. 

He looks up at Bernard. 

HUEY (Cov/.) Not for you. 

BERNARD \\hios Jezebel’ 

HUEY Should | give you Jezebel? 

He leers. 

BERNARD \Whi0 is she? Who is she? 
HUEY She'd destroy you, Bernard. 
BERNARD Give me Jezebel! 

HUEY The real stuff. A dancer. 
BERNARD \\ hat kind of dancer? 

HUEY She lives in the Village. Call her now. 





He hands Bernard the book. 
BERNARD \ow’ 


Huey pulls Bernard from his chair and leads him over to 
the wall phone. 


BERNARD ((077/.) But it’s after midnight, Huey. 
HUEY 10 Jezebel, man, it’s lunchtime. 


Bernard looks at him, hesitant, and quickly dials. 
Throughout the conversation, Bernard checks out Huey 


for his reactions. 


BERNARD Can | speak to, um, Jezebel? (Pause) Hello, 


Jezebel. My name is Bernard Mergendeiler, and a friend of 


mine, Huey Beauchamp, gave me your number because he 
thought—Oh yes, he’s fine. Anyhow, Huey thought you and | 


should get to meet each—No, I don’t know, but I'm sure 
he'll call you soon. Anyhow, Jezebel, Huey suggested that | 
call you—His new number? No | don’t have it. But what I do 
have is two tickets to the Dave Brubeck-Paul Desmond con- 
cert Monday at—I don’t know that Huey will be there; he’s 
out of town, | think. You're washing your hair? Fine. Fine. If 
you'd rather wash your hair than go hear—No, that’s not a 
hostile remark. It’s more a quip. A joke. A—No, | would- 
n't—I wouldn't call myself a comedian. Listen, Jezebel, 
Tuesday—on Tuesday— 


He checks a notebook he has brought quickly out of bis 
pocket. 


BERNARD ((0v//.) —I got an invitation to a Robert 
Motherwell opening . .. Well, I don’t necessarily love Mother- 
well, but he’s one of our more interesting painters . . . Fine. 
Fine. Are you free Wednesday? 


He checks his notebook. 


BERNARD ((07//.) Merce Cunningham's dance compa- 
ny—seats are hard to come by, but I’m pretty sure I can... 
oh, you're going Tuesday? Fine. Um, Thursday then? 


He checks his notebook. 


BERNARD ((07//.) There's a screening of a new French 
film, Jules and Jim. | have no idea what it’s about. What do 
vou have against foreign films? Um . . . I'm sorry, | didn’t 
mean to sound patronizing. I'm really sorry. I'm not that way. 
When you get to know me, you'll know that. 


He checks his notebook. 
BERNARD Friday, Lenny Bruce is opening at the Village 


Vanguard... Uh-huh. Uh-huh. Yes, I guess he is dirty, But it’s 
not dirt for dirt’s sake. It's more a social... Uh-huh. 


Suddenly, he looks amazed. 


BERNARD ((07i/.) You will? You'll go! No, I'm not being 
sarcastic. If | sounded that way, I’m sorry. When you get to 
know me, you'll know—Well, that’s just great. I'll pick you 
up at your place —O.K., O.K., if that’s easier for you. I'll 
meet you there. Ten o'clock, the Vanguard. | know you know. 
| was just repeating it for no particular reason. I'll meet you 
out in front, then. I'll be carrying a copy of Lady Chatlerly s 
Lover—actually I'm just starting it— 


He hangs up. 


ANGLE WIDENS TO INCLUDE HUEY 
drinking a beer, Bernard leers at him. 


BERNARD ((077/.) Hey, man. I'm gonna stick it to that bitch. 


END FLASHBACK 
EXT. BERNARD'S DOOR - NIGHT 
Bernard is letting himself into apartment. 


INT. BERNARD'S HALLWAY 
Bernard walks through the door, stops, sniffs. 


BERNARD Dinner’ 


He is amazed. 


INT. KITCHEN 

Huey stands at the stove cooking over a shiny, new, 
huge pasta pot. Next to him, on the counter, a lavish 
salad in a spanking new bowl. Bernard enters. 





BERNARD 


BERNARD ((07//.) Huey? 
He looks around. 
BERNARD'S POV - WHAT HE SEES: 


A new kitchen table, two new chairs, a stack of new 
plates and silver. 


BERNARD 
BERNARD ((07:/.) Where did all this stuff come from? 


HUEY 
pouring spaghetti into a colander. 


HUEY Julia Child. Open the wine, man. 
BERNARD AND HUEY 
BERNARD (S/:/7177¢/) Wine? 


INT. KITCHEN 
CLOSE-UP OF EMPTY WINE BOTTLES 


BERNARD AND HUEY 

cleaning up after dinner: scraping pots and dishes and 
loading them in dishwasher, Huey with great efficiency, 
Bernard awkwardly. Huey is drinking quite a bit of wine. 


HUEY . .. beautiful, man. | never saw anything like them. 
This is—what the chick accomplished—it's the Versailles of 
greeting cards. This Village chick with pre-pube tits and, at 
best, a medium to okay body, but fucking Matisse when it 
comes to greeting cards. But who wants ‘em? Nobody. Well, 
dig it. My family’s in the printing trades—right? 


BERNARD | didn't know that. 

HUEY | grew up in the printing trades. You didn’t know that? 

BERNARD Jou told me you were a construction worker. 

HUEY 0).K., | lied. 117 
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BERNARD And an actor. | thought you were an out-of- 
work actor. 


HUEY Brando. 0.K. Hey, Brando was hip, Brando got chicks. 
Good thing to be Brando. In the world of Village pussy, second 
best to being black was being Brando. 


BERNARD So vour wife designed greeting cards? 


HUEY The wife shit came later. First came the success shit. 
Like Bombshell City. Like what’s happening. How fast can you 
count? She makes’em, | print’em, and it is six-figure heaven, 
Stamford, Connecticut, time, staff of 150, expansion, refinan- 
cing, rolling over of moneys. 


BERNARD /n al! the years I knew you, Huey, | never actu- 
ally thought of you working for a living, 


HUEY Style. Like, the scene is... what? Fortune 500. And 
then what? Her midlife crisis. /'77 cool. But after 22 years of 
marriage, she objects to me fucking around. She goes Gloria 
Steinem on me. Talk about violating the vows! 


Huey rises from the chair. grabs his wine bottle, and 
lurches out of the room. 


BERNARD 
sitting s! till, looki ng on. 


HUEY 
From another room, SI 





HUEY (Conii.) (Sings) “You're playing with my mind, Babe . . .” 


EXT. STREET - NIGHT 


Bernard my s with ROZ, an attractive woman in her 40s. 





BERNARD. .. 4 role model, a legend, /he sexual athlete of 
all time. Cool to the point of indifference. While | broke my 
hump and got rejected by the girls he rejected —Smith girls, 
Barnard girls, Sarah Lawrence girls, Radcliffe—the classier, 
the more independent, the more liberated, the more JAPy, he 
was my hero. Astonishing. And now he’s fat and bald and old. 
Really defeated. Really bad looking. Awful looking. And once 
he smelled of prowess, and now he smells like a wino, like 
one of the homeless. And he’s got no place to live, but a roll 
of bills that could get you indicted. And he’s here. What do | 
do? He's redecorating my apartment! 


ROZ Well, what can | do? 


BERNARD | don't know. He needs help, Roz. He's a walk- 
ing ruin. And you're a shrink. 


ROZ Ohi, no! 
BERNARD Just meet him. What if he’s a potential suicide? 


INT. HUEY’S ROOM - NIGHT 





ae rt and at Ben 


i mae sits bare footed, in a T-shi jockey shorts, a 


anket on the oor, his b ack against the wall, drinking 
from abe fin. The om ena ee or 29 pile 





BERNARD’S VOICE Huey... ” 

The light goes off in his room. 

BERNARD'S VOICE ((07//.) Huey... 7 

HUEY (S707) 

BERNARD'S VOICE | in sorry, Roz, he's asleep. 
ROZ’S VOICE He doesn't sound suicidal. 
BERNARD'S VOICE Listen, as long as we're here... 
ROZ’S VOICE | see. The old suicidal-friend gambit. 





HUEY (in/ermilfent snoring) 


He listens to the SOUND coming through the bedroom 
wall. 


SOL en SEXUAL GRUNTS, GROANS, ORGASMS: 





HUEY Hey, man, you ever made out! Don't tell me, | made 
the scene. You were not part of the scene, man. You were 
nowhere. And 770u— 


Huey serves the eggs. 


HUEY (Con/.) —you're laying more pipe than anyone 
around. 


Huey sits down at the table with Bernard, who stares at his 
plate, pleased but embarrassed. 


HUEY (Co7/.) | am impressed. | am confounded. 
Huey starts to shovel food away. 
HUEY ((o2/.) | don’t know whether to shit or go blind. 














CLOSE-UP - BERNARD 
modestly delighted. 


INT. MEN'S BOUTIQUE - NIGH’ 
Huey and Bernard stand with a salesman at the register. 
Huey holds a couple of shopping bags. 





HUEY ['|I take the sweater and the leather jacket with me, 
and when are the suits and the slacks and the sports coat ready? 


SALESMAN Ten days. How are you going to pay for this, sir? 


Huey lakes out his wallet and shuffles through his credit 
cards. 


HUEY Visa? No, that’s no good . .. MasterCard? Canceled . . . 
CitiCard? Better not. How's American Express? 


The salesman takes the card. Huey grins at Bernard as if 
its a job well done. 


SALESMAN !'!] need your address, sir. 


Huey looks over at Bernard. Bernard takes a moment, 
then nods. 


CLOSE-UP - BERNARD 





HUEY /0.5.) 1550 Third Avenue, Apartment 34-N. 
BERNARD (Si¢/s/ 


EXT. COLUMBUS AVENUE - NIGHT 
Bernard and Huey strolling up the block. Huey carries 


(wo shopping bags, Bernard a third. 





BERNARD This is the first time I've been able to get you 
out of the house. 


HUEY Certain areas of the city, man, at certain inhospitable 
times of the day that, if you give me my druthers . . . 


As they pass a sidewalk cafe, Huey takes Bernards arm and 
switches directions, crossing them to the other side of the 
street. 


THE CAMERA STAYS ON THE CAFE AND PANS OVER TO 
ZELDA, the girl on the bus. She sits alone at a table, sip- 


ping beer and drawing in a sketchbook. 





BERNARD (0.5) Are you on the lam, Huey? 
HUEY (0.5) Killer question. 


INT. COLUMBUS AVENUE BAR - NIGHT 
Bernard and Huey stand at the crowded bar with their 


shopping bags. Bernard drinks wine, Huey a Scotch. 
Huey looks sad. 


d 





HUEY Kerouac. Corso. Ferlinghetti. Fucking far out. Genet. 
Henry Miller . . . Off-Broadway was hip city. Ionesco. Albee. 
Jack Gelber. | used to talk Existentialism to hipsters. Talk dirty 
to chicks. Never needed money. The chicks paid. 


He signals the bartender for one more. 
BERNARD What's the trouble, Huey? 
HUEY | haven't read a book in 15 years. 


A GLAMOROUS WOMAN IN HER 30s 
comes up behind Bernard and throws her arms around 


at a table, hemmed in by other crowded tables. 


SOUND: HIGH NOISE LEVEL 





STEPHANIE No, | don't go there anymore. You just got 
back? 


BERNARD Sunday night. 


STEPHANIE | miss London. But after they arrested Paul 
and Stacy, I don’t go. | just don’t. I see it as my civil right to 
use recreational drugs just so long as | do not impinge on 
the rights of others. For me, that’s the bottom line. So I will 
not travel anywhere where they bust you for bringing in 
drugs. It's a matter of principle. Because if I'm off on holiday, 
the purpose of which is recreation—or am I stupid?—and 
you're not allowed to transport your recreational drugs . . . 
Why should I go where | don't feel welcome? What does 
your friend do? 


BERNARD Ask him. 
STEPHANIE You ask him, you brought him. 
Silence at the table. 


HE CAMERA MOVES IN ON HUEY 


who's aware that he is now expected to say something. 





HUEY (/Shrigs) Easier to give up drugs than booze. 





STEPHANIE | think that’s generational. How old are you? 


Bernard bows his head, concealing a smile, as Huey 
glowers. 


INT. ANOTHER SINGLES BAR 


Very hi-tech. LOUD ROCK 'N' ROLL. 
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BERNARD 
seated at a table lighting a match, leaning forward. 


ANGLE WIDENS TO INCLUDE SAMANTHA, 

small, dark, intense, and beautiful. Bernard lights her 
cigarette. She chain-smokes throughout. As the talk 
goes on, THE CAMERA MOVES DOWN THE TABLE PAST 
HUEY, STEPHANIE, AND FLO, a gorgeous nurse's aide. 
INTERCUT AMONG THEM. 


BERNARD Provence. 


SAMANTHA | love Provence. The South of France must 
be my favorite place in the Western world. 


BERNARD And the Eastern world. 

SAMANTHA \\el! now, that’s something else. 

FLO | like Tokyo. 

SAMANTHA Tokyo is ruined for me. And Taiwan. | mean, 


wherever you have capitalism, you have Westernization. 
They have to Westernize, so they destroy their cultures. It's a 
tragic dilemma. 


FLO | love Thailand. If | had to pick up and go somewhere 
tomorrow, it would be Bangkok. 


STEPHANIE Jo they let you bring in drugs? 
SAMANTHA | 11 sorry? 


STEPHANIE | don't go anywhere they don’t let me bring 
in drugs. It’s a matter of principle. 


BERNARD Jou re going to laugh, but | still like St. Thomas. 
FLO No. St. Thomas is nice. 

SAMANTHA 5&1. Thomas is ruined. 

BERNARD $1. Bart’ is nicer. 


STEPHANIE Yeah. | like St. Bart's, but I like St. Thomas, 
too: but of the two of them . . . 


SAMANTHA We're talking about a colonial culture, and | 
feel very uncomfortable in a colonial culture. 

FLO The Virgin Islands isn’t colonial! 

SAMANTHA Post-colonial. 

STEPHANIE | don't know what you're talking about. What 


does that mean, “post-colonial”? 

SAMANTHA Thi vestiges of colonialism. The blacks in St. 
Bart's, they're still nice to you. 

STEPHANIE Is that bad? Gimme a break! 
SAMANTHA \es, it’s bad. If they're not sincere. If they're 


nice because they have to be to feed their families, what 
would you call it? 


INT. A THIRD BAR 

Bernard, Huey, Stephanie, and Samantha standing in the 
midst of a crowd at the bar. Bernard to Samantha. THE 
ANGLE IS ON HUEY. 


HUEY | dig New York, it’s no-frills mean. Like the preferred 
behavioral syndrome. Give a fat tip to a cabdriver, no thank 
you's. That's cool. Dig it. Ask your waitress for a glass of water 
with your dinner . . . if you're real lucky—she brings it next 
‘Tuesday. The meanest salespeople in the world, New York. Like 
rather than help, they'd rather have their tongues cut out. Top 
in Pops mean. The equivalent of Coltrane, that level of mean- 
ness. Like Mingus. Like Bird. Meanness of a higher sphere. 


STEPHANIE [)o you really believe this shit, or are you just 
talking? 

HUEY Let's go to your place. 

STEPHANIE [Do me a favor, will you? Disappear. 


CUT TO: 
B&W LOGO: “BERNARD AND HUEY, 1960" 


FADE IN ON HUEY'S ROOM 

Plywood and brick bookcases, theater posters on the wall, 
a king-sized mattress on the floor. On the mattress sits 
MONA, young, pretty, wearing a college-girl’s dress of that 
time. She is barefoot. Huey stands over her, looking down, 
looking away, shifting his weight impatiently. Finally, he 
picks up his black leather jacket. 


HUEY 0).K., put on your shoes. I'll walk you to the subway. 


MONA You needn't bother. I've never met anyone so crude 
in my life. 


HUEY Yeah, crude. Now put on your shoes. I'll walk you to 
the subway. 


MONA You want everything your own way. You're spoiled. 


HUEY Yeah, spoiled. Now put on your shoes. I'll walk you to 
the subway. 


MONA | have needs, too, you know. 
HUEY Yeah, needs. 


MONA You certainly gave me a different impression in the 
record store. Maybe I was wrong, but I thought beneath your 
animal pose . . . 


HUEY (/1/errupts) Put on your shoes. I'll walk you to the 
subway. 


MONA There are other things in this world besides self- 
gratification. 


HUEY | dig. 











MONA | don't like being pushed into things. | mean, we've 
hardly said a word to each other. All right, | agree: Entirely 
too much time is spent on talking, 


HUEY |'m hip. Now put on your shoes. I'll walk you to the 
subway. 


MONA We practically just met. Women hate to be used. | 
hate to be used. 


HUEY ['m hip. Put on your shoes. . . 
MONA Isn't there time for a cigarette? 


She takes a pack out of ber purse, offers Huey a cigarette. He 
takes it. She looks into the pack and sees there are no other 
cigarettes. She crumples the empty pack and lights Huey s 
cigarelle. 


MONA ((ovi/.) You're a very strange boy, Huey. You're 
used to women falling all over you. 


She looks to Huey for a reaction. There is none. 


MONA (Covi/.) It's weird how you men must always see 
women as threats. 


She takes the cigarette from his mouth and inhales deeply. 
MONA ((Covi/.) I'd feel more relaxed after a beer. 
HUEY | 'n out. 

MONA / have money. 

HUEY Got enough for cigarettes? 

MONA Uh-huh. 

HUEY Hey, bring back a couple of sandwiches. 
MONA Any particular kind? 

HUEY Baby, | trust you. 

He grins after her as she walks out the door. 


END FLASHBACK 


INT. HUEY’S BEDROOM 

He sits on a blanket on the floor, a pillow propped 
inst his head. He is listening to a Walkman and nite 

rosuentt through a copy of Dissent. 


SOUND: WALKMAN IS PLAYING AN ALBERT COLLINS 
Huey drops the magazine and removes the headset. 


SOUND: IMPASSIONED SEX FROM BERNARD AND 


SAMANTHA IN THE NEXT ROOM 
Huey listens for a moment, then rises. 


INT. HALLWAY - DARK 












MOVE WITH HUEY DOWN THE HALL INTO THE KITCHEN 


HE SOUND OF SEX CONTINUES FROM THE BEDROOM 


NT. KITCHEN - DARK 


Huey, using the light of the c sills taal ts a 
mation on the wall phone. — 


nia 


HUEY You got a listing for Zelda or Z. ean 


EXT. SOHO STREET - DAY 2 
Acab drives up. Zelda SLAMS out of it and strides Ot 
Serer ae eae ¥:, i ie 





ZELDA What am | doing here? 


HUEY This whole thing is your idea. Otherwise, I'd still be 
drunk in Denver. 


ZELDA | didn’t find you in Denver, | found you in Aspen. 
Huey grins ruefully: this is news to him. 
ZELDA (Cont.) What the hell were you doing in Aspen? 


HUEY How the hell am I supposed to know? Maybe looking 
for Jack Nicholson to play my life story. You living with some 
dude? 


ZELDA Drop dead! 
HUEY Hey, if you think hating me gets on my nerves . . 
ZELDA | don’t even know you. 


HUEY (/ers) Yes, you do. Yes, you do. You got a lot of guys? 
A boyfriend? | hope you're not married yet—you're too foxy 
a number. How old are you? 


ZELDA You don't know how old | am? 


HUEY (Pause) Before | left, | was a very good father. I've 
never been strong on details. 


She looks down into her drink, then up. She glares at him. 
HUEY You like your name? 
ZELDA Why? You name me? 


HUEY As a matter of fact. Your mother wanted to name you 
Virginia, after Virginia Woolf. Dig? But I said if we've got to 
name her after a crazy lady writer, let’s name her after an 
American crazy lady writer. So we named you after Zelda Fitz- 
gerald. 


ZELDA Is this supposed to charm me? 
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INT. BERNARD'S BEDROOM - NIGHT 

Bernard in bed with Roz. He drinks white wine and speaks 
in a thoughtful, hesitant manner. INTERCUT BERNARD 
WITH AN INCREASINGLY FIDGETY ROZ. 


BERNARD Libby didn’t know me like the way you know 
me, so why did I marry her? (Pause) It wasn’t her fault. 
(Pause) Yes it was. (Pause) Not really. | wasn’t there for her 
to know. (Pause) Not really. | kept parts of myself from her, 
don't ask me why. It seemed like too much of an effort. You 
know? So when we split up, it wasn’t as if she was splitting up 
with me. She was splitting up with this segment, a fragment. 
So the only loss I felt was probably no more or less a loss 
than—say—my little toe. (Giggles) The things I say to you! 
Why, I wonder. 


ROZ 
reacting silently. 


INT. EAST SIDE RESTAURANT — NIGHT 

CLOSE-UP - AGGIE (A SIMILAR SHOT TO THE PREVI- 
OUS SHOT OF ROZ) 

AGGIE is an attractive woman in her 40s, dressed ex- 
pensively in an East Side Bohemian style. She strikes a 
restaurant match. 


ANGLE WIDENS 

to show her reaching over the dinner table to light 
Huey’s cigarette. A barely touched dinner and three 
empty wine bottles sit on the table. 


HUEY, AGGIE, AND ZELDA 


AGGIE Bizarre! The cards | think are going to do well just 
die on me, while the cards | do just for the hell of it, like— 
Zelda, what was that card | did, you remember, two years 
ago...? 


ZELDA (G/um) What? The cat card? 
AGGIE 


AGGIE (Annoyed) No, Zelda, cats always sell. Cats sell bet- 
ter than almost anything. It just isn't a challenge to do cat 
cards— 


HUEY 
A look of barely disguised boredom. 


AGGIE (Cont.) (O.S.) —because anyone doing a cat card, 
not even very good ones, sells millions. You know what I call 
it? I call it “catsism.” 


ZELDA 
stealing looks at her father, then glaring at her mother. 


AGGIE (Cont. ) (0.8.) You know, like “sexism.” I’m so bored 
with cats. But, for the life of me, I can’t recall the card— 


AGGIE 


AGGIE (Cont.) A baby! How bizarre! An ugly, wrinkled, lit- 
tle baby. That was the card! Huey, do you know that your 
daughter has the makings of a truly brilliant cartoonist? 


THE TABLE 
Zelda leaps up from the table. 


ZELDA (70 Aggie, disgusted) Look at you! Ma, do yourself a 
favor. (She cant get the words out) Stop trying to impress 
him! 


MOVE WITH ZELDA as she storms out of the restaurant. 
HUEY AND AGGIE 


AGGIE |'m sorry. She's very much her father's daughter. 
HUEY She's what? 22? 

AGGIE 2”. 

HUEY She's got balls. 


AGGIE She’s strong, if that’s what you mean . . . | was out 
to make a good impression . . . 


HUEY | got a friend in publishing. A cartoonist, huh? 
AGGIE (//urt) | have friends in publishing, too. 

HUEY (Nods) | can’t make any promises. She's not a dyke? 
AGGIE No! What kind of question is that? 

HUEY Ballsy chicks . . . (Shrugs) What's with her and men? 


AGGIE (Pause) She treats men the way you treat women. 
She doesn’t think much of men. And why should she? 


HUEY (Wearily) Don't, Aggie. 
AGGIE Her father left her when she was 10. I'm sorry. 
Don’t be mad at me. 


INT. BERNARD'S KITCHEN —- MORNING 
Bernard, Roz, and Huey sitting around, drinking coftee. 
BERNARD | didn’t even know you had a daughter! 


HUEY | got ason, too. Another story. I been through a load of 
women, and they weren't all careful. 


ROZ It was /heir fault? 
HUEY No problem. It’s my fault. But it’s their kid. 
ROZ You're a sociopath! 





= — ee 





HUEY (70 Bernard) Maybe you can help the kid. 
BERNARD Hluey, please. I'm bad enough with my own 
family. 

HUEY Her mother tells me she’s a cartoonist, but she does- 
n't sell much, dig? And you're at the Voice, dig? 


BERNARD | don't have anything to do with the cartoons. 
I've got enough problems. | don’t want to help your daughter. 


ROZ (Rises) | can't decide which of you is more . . . I've got 
patients to see . . . But why they're not either one of you, | 
don't know. 


ROZ 
leaving. Huey and Bernard look after her. 


HUEY (Grins) Hates men. 


INT. LAUNDROMAT - DAY 
Huey and Bernard loading their laundry into washers. 


HUEY Man, what was I supposed to do? Stay with the chick 
after she takes the greeting-card business to another printer? 
BERNARD She was mad at you for playing around. 


HUEY | fucking made those cards, man! She couldn't sell 
squat until I started printing them and placing them and 
promoting them. I busted my balls! Because | love the art. 
man. I loved der, man! And then she catches me in bed with 
the cleaning lady—I mean, fire the cleaning lady, | can un- 
derstand that! But fire your husband's business? 


BERNARD But you had a child! 
HUEY 10 vou have a child? 
BERNARD Jou know | don't. 


HUEY | don’t know nothin’; don’t lecture me. (Pause) The 
woman humiliated me, man. Nobody humiliates Huey. 


He SLAMS the door of the washer. 
CLOSE-UP - WASHER WINDOW 


Huey’s clothes jammed tightly inside. Huey’s angry face 
is reflected in the glass as the clothes tumble about. 


EXT. UPPER EAST SIDE BAR - NIGHT 

Bernard and Huey come out carrying full laundry bags. 
Huey is drunk. 

BERNARD | weisri't lecturing you. 

HUEY Don't, man. Just don’t judge me. 

BERNARD Huey 
HUEY No problem. 








BERNARD [t's vo home. 
HUEY \o problem. 


Huey staggers off. STAY ON HUEY as he walks uncertainly 
to the corner. Bernard, in the background, looks after him. 





ANGLE ON STREET CORNER 

Two hookers: one white, one black. 

FIRST HOOKER Hey, baby: 

SECOND HOOKER Come here, baby. 

HUEY (Syiles, mumbles to himself) \ never paid for it in my 
life. 

The hookers approach Huey, who has not moved 

FIRST HOOKER Wanna go out, sugar? 

SECOND HOOKER Wnt to have a good time? 


Huey does not look at them, but stares straight ahead just as 
before. But his smile—a drunken smile—broadens, Its as 
if hes enjoying a private joke. 


FIRST HOOKER Bargain rates tonight, baby. 

SECOND HOOKER vo for one, sugar. You alive, sugar? 
FIRST HOOKER We're talkin’ to you, boy. 

SECOND HOOKER Are you dead, lover? | can bring you 


back from the dead, lover 
FIRST HOOKER Hey, this cat is really out of it. 
SECOND HOOKER \W\i1nt our 800 number. lover? 





ANGLE ON THE TWO HOOKERS 
as they walk away. 


HUEY 
turns, lumberingly, and stares after them. MOVE IN ON 


HUEY. 
HUEY Hey’! 


HUEY’S POV 
He looks at hookers. They stop and turn toward him. 


HUEY AND HOOKERS 
He walks, staggering slightly, toward them. 


HUEY ((071/.) Don't be disappointed, girls. I'm Huey. 
He waits for a reaction. There is none. 


HUEY ((01:/.) Hookers always give it away to me for free. 123 
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ANGLE ON HOOKERS 
smiling at each other. 


HUEY (Cov/.) I'm Huey Beauchamp! Huey Beauchamp! 
Huey Beauchamp! I never paid for it in my life, man! 


HOOKERS 
turn and walk off. 


WIDE ANGLE ON STREET 
Huey stares at the disappearing hookers. 


HUEY (Cov/.) I'm cool. 


HUEY 
sits down heavily on his laundry bag and stares into the 
gutter. 


HUEY ((o77/.) How much? 


BERNARD 
taking in all in. 


INT. VILLAGE VOICE, BERNARD'S OFFICE - DAY 
Bernard and Zelda. 


CLOSE-UP - ZELDA’S COMIC STRIP 
Six panels, lots of dialogue, in R. Crumb-derivative style. 
Their subject is women excoriating men. 


BERNARD 
Studying cartoons. He is quite self-conscious. His eyes 
steal up from the page to look at Zelda. 


ZELDA FROM BERNARD'S POV 

THE CAMERA PANS FROM HER BOOTS UP HER BODY 
TO HER FACE 

She is smoking. 


BERNARD 
He puts down cartoons. 


BERNARD Women today smoke more than men. You think 
there's a cartoon in that? The smart women. The smartest 
women I know, the more they—the more they—um— 


ZELDA 
She stares at him coolly, blowing smoke. 


INTERCUT BERNARD AND ZELDA 


BERNARD ((on/.) (Studying the cartoons) | honestly 
don’t know what to say about these. 


ZELDA (Contemptuously) Right. 


BERNARD | ‘in not necessarily the most visual person in 
the world. (Pause) My opinion hardly matters. I'm only the 
associate publisher. Around here, that’s one step up above 
cleaning lady. 

He is flustered as he recalls Huey’s confession about sleeping 
with a cleaning lady. 


BERNARD ((07i/.) | don't mean cleaning lady. | mean, 
what I like doesn’t count for a lot around here. 


ZELDA But you don’t like the stuff. 


BERNARD [1's certainly full of bile against men . . . not 
that it’s not fair comment... | mean you've got a point of 
view... Aren't you a little young to do work that’s this bitter? 


ZELDA | 'm not bitter. You're just afraid. 
BERNARD ((00//)) Oh? Is that right? 


ZELDA You re afraid of the truth. That's why I’m not fam- 
ous. Everyone's afraid of the truth. (Angry) How come some- 
one like you is friends with my father? 


INT. VILLAGE BAR 
Bernard and Zelda drinking. 


BERNARD | didn't even know Huey had children. (Quick 
recovery) A daughter, that is. What's it like to see him for the 
first time in 15 years? 


ZELDA | don’t think about it one way or the other. 
BERNARD /$yi/es) Are you really that tough? 


ZELDA My mother wanted to see him. You know? And she’s 
got this ditsy side to her once she gets an idea in her head. So 
it sort of worked out. Like, while I'm looking for him I could 
go to these newspapers around the country and show them 
samples of my stuff. 


BERNARD How did you manage to find him? 


ZELDA He’s big, he’s fat, he talks bullshit, and he throws 
money around. Maybe he wanted to be found. You're not 
macho like him, are you? 


BERNARD Nobody is macho like Huey. 


ZELDA The guys | meet 
don't do that. 


BERNARD Js that right’ 
ZELDA Yeah. That's right. Not you. 
BERNARD | in too old. 


ZELDA Yeah? | don’t think you ever did that. What were you 
like when you were my age? 


BERNARD | wasn't very mature. 





| bring out their macho. You 











ZELDA Late developer? 

BERNARD [/ on|\. 

ZELDA |'m an early developer. | bet you were a wimp. 
BERNARD (/41¢¢/s) | was a wimp. A classic wimp. 
ZELDA Just goes to show. 

BERNARD \\ hat’ 

ZELDA There's hope for wimps. You married? 
BERNARD \ot anymore. 

ZELDA You abandon your wife, too? 

BERNARD | was only married for six weeks. 
ZELDA Any kids? 

BERNARD After six weeks? 

Zelda shrugs her shoulders. 

BERNARD (((77/.) No, | don’t have any children. 
ZELDA ‘hiat’s good. 

BERNARD Why is that good? 


ZELDA 10 you always ask so many questions? (Pause) | 
wouldn't feel right about it if there were children. 


BERNARD Fee! right about what? 
ZELDA Jou tel! me. 


INT. TAXI - DAY 
Bernard and Zelda. 

BERNARD You're my best friend’s daughter. 
ZELDA (hh-huh. 

BERNARD Doesn't that make you feel awkward? 
ZELDA You going to wimp on me? 


Bernard moves closer to her 


ZELDA /Con?/.) Nothing makes me feel awkward. Hey, now 


| know who vou remind me of! 

BERNARD | didn't know | reminded you of anybody. 
ZELDA Woody Allen. 

BERNARD (G7:1772) Thanks. 

Zelda takes his hand. 

ZELDA Relax. 


INT. TENEMENT 
Zelda leads Bernard up a rickety flight of steps. 


ZELDA We call ourselves the Katrinka Kollective. 
BERNARD Who's Katrinka? 


ANGLE ON DOOR AT TOP OF STEPS 

It is decorated with decals of the Powerful Katrinka, the 
Amazon character from the “Toonerville Trolley” comic 
Strip of the 1930s. Drawings of Katrinka lifting a horse, 
a house, a car. A cartoony sign on the door reads: 
“KATRINKA KOLLECTIVE:” 


INT. APARTMENT 
Zelda leads Bernard through a loft-size room. 


TRACK WITH THEM past four disheveled girls in their 
20s seated at scroungy drawing tables. The floor is lit- 
tered with drawings, files, newspapers, comic books. 
ZELDA Coming through, guys! 

FIRST GIRL You promised to help me on my deadline, Zelda! 
ZELDA Five minutes, Celia! 

FIRST GIRL Your ass, Zelda! 

SECOND GIRL Don't use your room, Zelda. Harry's in there. 
ZELDA Why can't Harry sleep in your room, Roxanne? 
SECOND GIRL Because your room doesn’t get the Eighth 
Avenue traffic. O.K., Zelda?! 


ZELDA 
outside of bedroom. Bernard stands behind her. She 
throws open the door and walks in. 


ZELDA (0...) Out, Harry! (Pause) 


A half-bearded. half-naked man staggers in a run out of 


the bedroom. 

ZELDA (Con?.) (0.5.) All clear! 

Bernard continues to stand there. 

ZELDA (Cont.) (0.5.) You coming, Bernie? 


Bernard looks around in confusion. Zelda emerges from 
the bedroom. She grabs his hand and leads him in. 


ZELDA (C0771) Jeez! 


The door to the bedroom closes. 


INT. ROZ’S BEDROOM - NIGHT 

Book-lined - Cézanne and Matisse poster; overcrowded. 
overchotchkied; a nervous person's room. Bernard in bed: 
Roz pacing, smoking. Bernard tosses her a small. gift- 
wrapped package. 
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ROZ Whiat’s this? 
BERNARD 4 tenth-anniversary present. 
ROZ (4 curious smile) Vl bite. 


BERNARD |1's ten years since we started breaking up with 
each other. 


Roz crosses to him and kisses him. 
BERNARD ((07:/.) Open it. 


ROZ Thank you. No, | don’t want to open it now. You al- 
ways buy me perfect gifts. And we always get into a fight 
afterwards. Bernard, will you do something—a favor—to 
make me like you again? 


BERNARD (Syi/es) You like me. That's something I never 
worry about. 


ROZ | don't know Huey, but he’s clearly not someone who 
asks for help. It would mean a lot to him if you saw his 
daughter. 


BERNARD ‘hat’ the favor? 
ROZ (Nods) Also, take back your gift. 


She hands him the present while kissing him. 


INT. ZELDA’'S BEDROOM 
A mess. Bernard and Zelda coming out of an embrace. 


ZELDA Jou involved? 


BERNARD (/4:1/¢/)s) No. 


ZELDA What are you laughing at? I thought “involved” was 
one of your words. Like “committed.” Are you committed? 


BERNARD \o. 


ZELDA “Communicate.” Do you think, with our age differ- 
ence, Wwe can communicate? 


BERNARD Sure. We can talk about books. 

ZELDA | bet you love rock ‘n’ roll. | bet that’s really your 
style. You know, one day I'm gonna surprise you. 
BERNARD Jou surprise me all the time. 


ZELDA | mean it, Bernie. You're gonna find out I'm a great 
cartoonist. I'm gonna be famous. 


CUT TO: 
B&W LOGO: “BERNARD AND HUEY, 1960° 


INT. SUBWAY 

Huey and Bernard sit staring at a beautiful college stu- 
dent seated across the aisle. INTERCUT BERNARD AND 
HUEY, Huey staring rudely, Bernard shyly. 


ANGLE ON SUBWAY CAR 
As the train comes into a station, the girl rises, all but 
sneers at them, and goes out the door. 


HUEY AND BERNARD 


HUEY You know what we are living in, man? The age of the 
urban chick. They're hip. They know it all. 


BERNARD | fee! like such a schmuck. 

HUEY The urban chick is trained for combat, man. 
BERNARD What do | do? I'm not basically competitive. 
HUEY You take the urban chick on her terms, man, you're 
dead! 

BERNARD How often can | feel like a schmuck without 
also feeling like a loser? 


HUEY There's only one way | know to get through the armor 
of the urban chick. 


BERNARD How? How? 

HUEY ‘alk dirty. 

BERNARD alk dirty’ 

HUEY Not self-conscious dirty, like it’s a current “in” 
thing—she does that herself. | mean avimal dirty. Like you 


got to make her believe she’s in a jungle and the rules she 
learned at Smith or Radcliffe don’t apply. 


BERNARD Jalk dirty? You really mean talk dirty? 


HUEY Put an urban chick on the defense, and she'll think 
she’s in love. With all that armor, how's she gonna know the 
difference? 

BERNARD his works? 

HUEY Talk “asshole.” Talk “shit.” Talk “pussy.” Talk 
“fuck.” Never ask her a personal question and never pick up 
a check. Come on like Brando in S/reetcar. It has to work. To 
the urban chick, goons like me are a status symbol. 


END FLASHBACK 


EXT. SIDEWALK CAFE - DAY 
Huey sits with DAISY, a model in her 20s. She is eating 
salad, he is drinking wine. 


HUEY You gotta watch it—dig? A lot of old jerks hitting on 
vou—dig? 
He leans forward and gazes meaningfully at her 


HUEY (Con/.) Do achecklist on your insecurities. Like it’s 
Dr. Spock City—dig? Counsel you. Give you bullshit advice. 
Mind-fuck City. 

















Bernard ind Zelda sit ¢ tea Cre Zelda is smoking. 





ZELDA Is it because of my father— 

BERNARD No. 

ZELDA —that we never go to your place? 
BERNARD |’ embarrassed to let you see my place. 
ZELDA Because my father lives there! 


FIRST SIDEWALK CAFE 


Huey and Daisy. 





HUEY In a matter of time, you can’t make a decision without 
the old jerk, and that's—that’s when he makes his move. 


He rests his hand on her thigh. 


SECOND SIDEWALK CAFE 


Bernard and Zelda. 





ZELDA You don’t want Huey to know about us. 


BERNARD [1's complicated. Mainly, it’s really because of the 
apartment. | don’t want you to see it until I do something with it. 


ZELDA | don’t think you're being straight with me, Bernie. 
Maybe one of these days you're gonna have to make a choice. 


Bernard looks at her curiously. 
ZELDA (Coni.) Huey or me. 


BERNARD (4770yed) What the fuck are you talking 
about! 


FIRST SIDEWALK CAFE 


Huey sits alone at the table finishing his wine. 





HUEY (\usters fo himself) No problem. 


INT. ROZ’S APARTMENT - NIGHT 


Roz has Bernard by the arm and is ushering him out the 
door. She is furious. 





ROZ Get out of here! 
BERNARD Roz... 


ROZ You've come here to tell me you're in love with a 27- 
year-old underground cartoonist? 


BERNARD | mn no more happy about this than you are, Roz. 
ROZ And you want my understanding? You want my com- 
passion? 

BERNARD You re a therapist. 


ROZ You're aprick/ 
She SLAMS the door in his cm 





BERNARD You were the one who asked me to see her. 
INT. BERNARD'S HALLWAY ~ NIGHT 


Bernard enters the dark apartment. He turns on the lights 
AS i om tk es Dull, FIGHON N THE HALL 


are-bones bedroom, 


| luey is s sit ing rae egged n the e | 

drinking a beer | irom casi gach: atcha Te The bed is 
unmade. Bernard appears at the door, glares at the 
room, glares down at Huey. 


BERNARD |'in kind of surprised— 
Huey looks up, pleased to see him. 





HUEY Hey, man! 


BERNARD ((o70/ining) —we re still friends. You've hurt 
me, you know. 


HUEY Bullshit. 

He turns off the TV. 

BERNARD Really. 

HUEY Shit, every girl you ever took out practically I got for 
you. 

He hands Bernard a beer. 

BERNARD You remember Beverly? 

HUEY | know 15 Beverlys. 


BERNARD You don’t even remember. She was the girl of my 
dreams. She made me sound smarter than myself. Even witty. 
She brought out secret depths—forget it. We were inseparable. 
And then you told me I was pussywhipped. The influence you 
had on me! So, over nothing—some dumb issue, something 
that was absolutely nothing—I stood up to her. I mean, I 
knew—/ knew—that | was in the wrong. But I had to prove to 
you, Huey, that I wasn’t pussywhipped. All right. We broke up. 
A year later, she marries a copywriter who looks just like me. 
They live in New Jersey. Three kids. Everyone says she’s the boss 
in the family. I still wake up some mornings hoping her hus- 
band dies. 


HUEY You know what you suffer from, my friend? 
Bernard does not answer. 
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HUEY (Con/.) Pussywhip enw. 
BERNARD Huey, don’t you ever try to break me up with a 
girl again. 


INT. VILLAGE RESTAURANT - NIGHT 
CLOSE-UP - ROZ AT TABLE 


ROZ Why did you fall apart? 


HUEY AND ROZ 

starting dinner. 

HUEY | don't answer analytic questions. 

ROZ Analysts don’t ask; they wait. I'm not waiting, 


HUEY | could give you a different answer for every day of the 
week. My wife fucked me over. Muscle tone. “Muscle tone” is 
good. A guy like me, when he loses his muscle tone . . . 


ROZ Why did you ask me to dinner? 

HUEY You need a reason because you're an analyst. . . 
ROZ (/niferrupts) No— 

HUEY Motivation. You need to know my motivation. 
ROZ [oes this ever stop? 

HUEY You name it. 

ROZ This performance? 

HUEY The Huey act? 

ROZ Is that what you call it? 


HUEY This time in my life, its—what?—teversal time. 
When I used to know him—Bernard—he couldn't make out. 
Never! Never made out! 





ROZ That no longer seems to be his problem. 


HUEY And now—man, it’s a fucking joke—it’s like I'm 
him and he’s me! He’s got another chick, you know. 


ROZ So you want to go to bed with me. 

HUEY She's young, 

ROZ And I'm not. 

HUEY | vot no frame of reference with any chick under 40. 
ROZ I'm not going to bed with you, Huey. 


HUEY ‘wenty years ago, believe me, you would have. 


An awkward pause. 


ROZ Let's talk about something else. How's your daughter? 
HUEY That's who he’s going out with. 
ROZ (Surprised) He told you?! 


HUEY He don’t have to tell me. You think you're the only 
shrink in the room? He can’t look me in the eye; he’s pissed 
off at me all the time; he brings up old grudges. 


ROZ Does it bother you? 


HUEY Fuckin’ A! He’s my only friend. You think | don't 
have feelings? She’s got my genes, she'll butcher him. 


INT. SOHO ART GALLERY - DAY 

Julian Schnabel-type exhibition. Bernard and Zelda in a 
whispered argument as they circulate about the gallery. 
Spectators look on. 


ZELDA You re not supportive of my work. 

BERNARD Jes, | am. 

ZELDA You never ask to see what I’m working on. 
BERNARD | won't understand it; then you get mad at me. 
ZELDA There! You're not supportive! 

BERNARD You want me to lie and say I like what | don't get? 
Zelda points to a painting. 

ZELDA Do vou like this? 

Bernard is taken aback. 


BERNARD | don't know—You want me to be honest? To 
be perfectly honest, | don’t understand it. 


ZELDA She is one of the most successful young painters in 
New York. 

She glares al Bernard. 

ZELDA (Cont.) And I'm as good a cartoonist as she is a 


painter! How can you say you re supportive, and sabotage me 
this way? 


BERNARD | 'm supportive of you! Do I have to understand 
vour work? 

ZELDA You want me to be an appendage, a bimbo! 
BERNARD Al! you ever talk about is your career. 


ZELDA | 'm young! That's what young people talk about! 
Your generation doesn’t have to. You're already there. But 
I'm not, and you're in the way. 


BERNARD Jhat's just plain stupid. 


ZELDA | don’t want us to sleep at my place anymore. 


INT. VILLAGE VOICE ART DEPARTMENT 

ANGLE ON ZELDA'S CARTOONS, 

lying on a desk, being gone through by a female 
hand. WE SEE only enough of each cartoon to note 
that it is in the underground comix strip form and that 
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the theme is sexual violence. 
BERNARD /().5.) What do vou think, Mona? 


ANGLE ON MONA AND BERNARD 

Mona is stylish and attractive, in her early 40s. Bernard 
stands hovering behind her as she sits at her desk, shuffling 
through Zelda's drawings. Mona turns to look at Bernard. 


MONA This is shit. Why are you showing me this shit? 
BERNARD Js it that bad? 


MONA Bernard, | haven't seen you in the art department 
in 15 years. Why are you pushing this girl? 

BERNARD |’ not pushing her. She's a friend. | was just 
soliciting an objective opinion. 

MONA You want an objective opinion? Exploding penises! 
A penis that ejaculates Agent Orange! Your girlfriend has a 
problem with men, Bernard. 


BERNARD Stop calling her my girlfriend. 


MONA Give me a break! You really like this stuff? This guy 
has a cock that turns into a hangman’s noose and he commits 
suicide with it? Your Zelda Beauchamp has a problem. 


BERNARD Shie's a feminist. 

MONA /777 a feminist. And | don’t want to hang men by 
their own penises. She's a sick-o! 

BERNARD She's the daughter of a very old friend. She's 
not really like these. This is political to her. Maybe you could 
use her to illustrate an article? 


MONA | don't like the pressure, Bernard. 
Mona stares hard at one of her drawings. 


MONA ((077/.) Beauchamp? Beauchamp? | used to know 
a Beauchamp years ago. 


Her face crumples. She looks up at Bernard. 


MONA /((077/.) Huey’s daughter? 


INT. VILLAGE BAR 
Bernard and Huey at a table. 


BERNARD When | go out with, say, a 25-year-old, I'm sure 
that people are whispering, “What's that old man doing with 
that young girl?” But put me in the same restaurant with 
somebody, say Roz’s age, and I think, “What's a bovish fellow 
like me doing with this old lady?" | can’t help it: I'm attract- 
ed to youth and I’m bothered by age. But these younger 
women—lI mean | can’t forget about AIDS, which is less of a 
risk, | think it is, with an older woman because, generally, 
they don't sleep around as much. But how do you know with 





a younger woman with experience? A lot of experience? | 
mean, does she know? These AIDS tests, they take a vear to 
find out; and, in the meantime, what? Safe sex? Safe sex? 


Jeez, I'd rather masturbate, | mean, is that it? Is that the bot- 


tom line? In order to play it safe, I'm going to end up marry- 
ing a women who's old enough to be my wife? 


Bernard looks up. 


ANGLE ON MONA 
walking towards their table. 


BERNARD AND HUEY 


BERNARD ((077/.) Say, | asked somebody to join us who 
says she used to know you. 


Mona sits down at the table. Huey looks at her curiously: 
Mona leans forward toward Huey and smiles. 


MONA Put on your shoes. I'll walk you to the subway. 


INT. BERNARD'S OFFICE - DAY 
Bernard is on the phone. 


BERNARD Well, outside of this particular material, Sid, 
what do you think of her stuff”... Well, she’s very young, Sid, 
but R. Crumb isn’t the worst influence in the world, is he? 
We're all influenced, Sid. When Feiffer started out, his work 
looked like shit, too... Well, sleep on it, Sid. 1 think she can 
be an innovative force at Rolling Stone. Just because our edi- 
tors don’t understand New Wave . . . 


INT. THEATER LOBBY - NIGHT 
Bernard on phone in noisy lobby. 


BERNARD Well, I've already picked up the tickets, Zelda. 
Didn't you know about the deadline when we met for lunch? 
Were you just going to let me wait here till the show started? 
What if | hadn't called?...No...No... Actually, I don’t 
think I’m thinking only of myself. 


EXT. BERNARD'S HALLWAY -— NIGHT 
Bernard is unlocking the door to his apartment. 


INT. BERNARD'S APARTMENT - NIGHT 

TRACK WITH BERNARD AS HE WALKS FORLORNLY 
DOWN THE HALL TO HIS ROOM. He comes to Huey’s 
door. He stands in front of it, unable to decide whether 
to knock. After a moment's pause, he raises his fist. 
Before he can knock, a MUFFLED CRY IS HEARD behind 
Huey’s door. 


MONA'SS VOICE | fee! funny about this. 





HUEY’S VOICE You want me to stop? 
MONA'S VOICE Dorit stop. 
Bernard turns quickly, walks into his room. 


CLOSER ANGLE ON BERNARD'S DOOR 
WE SEE the door close quietly on Bernard's sad face. 


MONA'S VOICE |esus! 


EXT. VILLAGE SIDEWALK RESTAURANT - NIGHT 
Bernard sits at a table alone, surrounded by diners, fin- 
ishing a glass of wine. He is trying to read but can't con- 
centrate. He keeps looking up and around to see if Zelda 
is coming. Finally, he fishes a quarter out of his pocket. 
A waiter serves him a second wine. 

BERNARD (/)) waifer) Where's the phone? 

He starts lo rise. 

INT. ZELDA’S TENEMENT - NIGHT 


ANGLE ON STEPS 
Bernard is slowly climbing Zelda's steps. 


INT. ZELDA'S APARTMENT - NIGHT 

Bernard stands in the long room with the drawing tables. 
The Katrinka Kollective - all but Zelda - are at work over 
their tables. 

BERNARD She didn't say where she was going? 

FIRST GIRL Not to me. 


A long pause. as Bernard watches them work. A Golden 
Retriever puppy bounds out of Zelda’ room. 


BERNARD \ice dog. 


He is trying to be pleasant in the exceedingly chilly atmos- 
phere. Needing something to do, he plays with the dog. 


BERNARD ((077/.) hose dog? 

No one answers. 

BERNARD ((077/.) Nice dog. Whose dog? 

SECOND GIRL Zelda's. 

BERNARD | didn't know Zelda owned a dog. 

Continued silence. 

BERNARD ((07//.) | didn't know Zelda owned a dog. 
SECOND GIRL She bought it today. 

THIRD GIRL Look, we don't know when she’s coming back. 
BERNARD She didn’t tell me she was going to buy a dog, 


INT. BERNARD'S APARTMENT - NIGHT 

Bernard stands outside Huey’s door, waiting. He leans 
close to the door, listening hard. He gives up and heads 
for his room, enters, and closes the door. After a moment, 
he opens the door. He has his pants off. He crosses to 
Huey's door and stands there listening. 


INT. BERNARD'S BEDROOM - NIGHT 
Bernard sits at the edge of his bed dialing the phone. 
SOUND: A BUSY SIGNAL. He hangs up and dials again. 


INT. ZELDA’S APARTMENT - DAY 

Zelda sits at her drawing board. She and Bernard are 
alone. Bernard plays with the dog. 

ZELDA Don't judge me, Bernie. 


BERNARD Don't judge vou?! Standing me up! Zicice! Not 
answering my calls! What do vou think you're doing? 


ZELDA It's something | had to try out, O.K.? 
BERNARD his was a plan’?! 


ZELDA Deprivation control. | was trying to grasp how long 
it takes before | seriously miss you. 


BERNARD This was some kind of experiment? Am I hear- 
ing right? 


ZELDA | went five days without seriously missing you. Not to 
say I didn't think of vou—that's a given. | even did some work. 


BERNARD Jou even bought a dog. Are you trying to break 
up? 


ZELDA Because | bought a dog? 


BERNARD | guess | don't know anything about you. . . | 
thought I did. 


ZELDA Bernie, I'm trying to find a way to stay with you and 
not go crazy. Why is that wrong? 


He doesn t answer. 

ZELDA (Covi/.) | have to protect myself. 

She kisses him. 

ZELDA (Cov/.) | don’t want to hurt you. 

She undoes his lie. 

ZELDA (Co77/.) | will not be devoured by you. 
She proceeds to undress him. 


ZELDA (/Cont.) | think a lot of your ass. Your little pot. How 
I'm always surprised when my girlfriends comment on how old 
you are. You never seem old to me. You tire easily, but | don't 
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INT. ZELDA'S BEDROOM - NIGHT 

Bernard in Zelda's bed playing with the dog. He gets up 
and goes into the studio. Zelda and the others are 
working at their tables. 


BERNARD (an | look? 
He looks over her shoulder: 
ZELDA (Working) You don't understand it, right? 


BERNARD (1//er @ moment) You may be getting a call 
from Rolling Stone. 


He continues to stare as she works. Finally, she turns away 


from her drawing. 


ZELDA Bernie, vou want to make yourself useful? We could 
use some beer. 


BERNARD [1's kind of late. 

ZELDA \ou don't mind? 

BERNARD | just don’t know what's still open at this hour. 
ZELDA Bernie, as long as you're going out, will vou walk 
the dog? 


INT. BERNARD'S HALLWAY - 5:00 A.M. 

Bernard, tired-looking, a little disheveled after a long 
night, is unlocking his door. Before he can turn the key, 
the door opens. Mona stands there. She looks quite 
exhilarated but a little sheepish at the sight of him. 


MONA Ii, Bernard. 

BERNARD | 1, \ona. 

MONA (Getting in late? 

BERNARD /3))7//es (hinly) Night. 

MONA \ight. 

She walks past him. He walks into the apartment and clos- 


es the door. 


INT. APARTMENT 
MOVE WITH BERNARD into the darkened kitchen, 
where he gets a beer from the refrigerator. 


INT. HALLWAY 

Bernard moves slowly down the hallway until he comes 
to Huey’s room. As he turns toward the door to his own 
bedroom, Huey's door opens. Huey, in the act of dress- 
ing, comes out of his room. 


HUEY Litter, man. 
BERNARD [1's 5:00 1.1. 


Huey starts down the hall. Bernard looks after him. 
HUEY Shank of the evening. 


CAMERA STAYS ON BERNARD 
SOUND: THE FRONT DOOR CLOSING 


INT. BERNARD'S OFFICE - DAY 
Mona and Bernard. 


MONA You're so lucky to be around him all the time. He 
emanates such an aura. | don't think he’s changed at all, do 
vou? He doesn’t look any older. Not really. He never looked 
bovish. He was manly at 25, and he’s more manly now. He's 
settled into himself. But he’s bruised. You can tell. The years 
have bruised him. He's a businessman who dared to live like 
an artist. And his art is himself. He's more of an intellectual 
than either of my husbands, both of whom were associate 
professors. 


INT. BERNARD'S BEDROOM - NIGHT 

Bernard in bed reading galleys. MUSIC ON STEREO, 
LOW. He is distracted by a CRASHING SOUND in the 
next room. HE HEARS A MUFFLED WOMAN'S VOICE. 


WOMAN'S VOICE | won't be treated this way, you son 
of a bitch! 


SOUND: THE CRASH OF FURNITURE 


INT. BERNARD'S KITCHEN - MORNING 

Bernard is pouring himself coffee. Huey staggers in. 
INTERCUT BERNARD and HUEY. 

BERNARD \W iis that Mona last night? 

HUEY She call’ 

BERNARD | mean the screaming, Huey, the screaming. 
HUEY Not so loud, man. I'm a little fragile this morning, 
BERNARD The girl in your room who was screaming, Huey. 


Huey waits for Bernard to pour him coffee. He does not. 
Huey pours some for himself. 


HUEY Love-talk. man. What, about 10:30? Must have been 
Debbie. Simply loud love-talk. 


BERNARD | didn't get in till past midnight. Who's Debbie? 
HUEY 4//er midnight? Probably Francine. 

He forces a smile. 

HUEY ((ovi/.) Hell of a life. huh, man? 


CLOSE-UP - BERNARD 
He cannot believe what is happening. 














INT. BERNARD'S APARTMENT - NIGHT 

ANGLE ON FRONT DOOR 

Bernard lets himself in. He looks beat, carries a stuffed 
briefcase. 


SOUND: KITCHEN PHONE RINGS 

TRACK WITH BERNARD AS HE MAKES A DASH TO THE 
KITCHEN to get to the wall phone. The kitchen is dark. He 
stumbles about, finally getting to the phone on the THIRD 
OR FOURTH RING. He grabs it and immediately starts 
talking. | 


BERNARD hank God! Darling, | was hoping! Zelda, | love 
vou. If could take back all the things I said tonigh’— 


He suddenly stops and listens with rising anger. 
BERNARD ((07:/.) Who is this*—Who am /? Who are 
vou? Do you know what time it is? 1 don’t know if Huey is 
here and I'm not going to— 


Furious, out of breath, he listens for a moment and calms 
down. 


BERNARD ((07:/.) All right. You don’t have to cry. I'll see 
if he’s up. 


ANGLE ON BERNARD'S HALLWAY 
Bernard shuffles down the hallway toward Huey’s room. 


ANGLE ON BERNARD 
He looks grim, exhausted. 


ANGLE ON HUEY'S DOOR: BERNARD'S POV 

Bernard stands with his back to the CAMERA, nearing 
the door, when it opens and Roz walks out straightening 
her dress. 


ANGLE ON BERNARD AND ROZ 
A brief exchange of stares—his startled, hers guarded. 
She walks by him. 


SOUND: THE FRONT DOOR CLOSING 
Bernard turns toward the door. 


BERNARD (Screais) bow need therapy! 


CUT TO: 
B&W LOGO: “BERNARD AND HUEY, 1960° 


INT. VILLAGE BAR - NIGHT 
Huey and Bernard drinking beer. 


HUEY So she says, “No person has the right to treat another 
human being like you treat me.” 


BERNARD Well. your actions were high-handed, Huey. 


HUEY So | says, “Look, don’t bug me! Nobody asked you to 
come over.” 

BERNARD \\e!ll, that’s perfectly true. 

HUEY So she savs, “You rob me of my dignity. Don't | mean 
anything to you?” 


BERNARD Well. | can see her point of view. You must 
admit there’s no real relationship. 


HUEY So | says, “Look, don’t bug me, I'm late for class.” 


BERNARD | don't know, Huey. It seems to me you re set- 
ting up a confrontation. 


HUEY So, man, she goes wild! She starts breaking up all 
my Bartok quartets. 

BERNARD hat'’s exactly what | mean, Huey. That's not 
how I would have— 

HUEY So | belted her. 

BERNARD \ou didn't! 

HUEY Fuckin’ A, | did. 


BERNARD | really don't think—I really don't think—I 
think that’s wrong, Huey. | know you're going to get mad at 
me, but | think that’s very, very wrong. 


HUEY Man, she fell all over me. I didn’t get to class for a week. 
Huey drinks up the last of his beer and rises. 

HUEY (Cov/.) Later, man. 

Bernard sits alone, staring into space. 

BERNARD (/) )inisel/) Pow! 

He shakes his head. 

BERNARD ((0))/.) (‘I isi/ully) No. 


END FLASHBACK 


INT. ZELDA'S APARTMENT - NIGHT 

The long room. Zelda and the Katrinka Kollective are at 
their drawing boards working. Bernard paces the length 
of the room. He starts out addressing only Zelda in a 
LOUD WHISPER as he goes by her desk. But his rage 
soon causes him to DROP THE WHISPER AND SPEAK 
TO THE ROOM. The Kollective tries to pretend he isn't 
there. Occasionally, one of the girls will look up and 
make a sour expression. Zelda is stonily silent, mortified 
by this display. Only the dog is supportive. He trails 
Bernard everywhere, and now and then leaps up to be 
petted. 


BERNARD I'' like the last 30 years never happened. My 
apartment has turned into a goddamn circus! A brothel! The 
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phone never stops ringing! | take his messages! | put in a 
pretty tough day at the office, let me tell you—whatever vou 
may think—and | don't intend to come home and the god- 
damn phone is ringing off the hook, and | have to hunt 
around for a pen and a goddamn sheet of paper— 


INT. VILLAGE RESTAURANT - DAY 
Bernard and Mona finishing lunch. 


MONA One moment, he’s so attentive; the next, he’s the 
invisible man. Is it something | do? | ask him what's wrong, 
and he gives me a look that’s straight from the grave. Yester- 
day afternoon I called him. He told me to hold on, and he nev- 
er came back to the phone. Just when I'm at the end of my 
rope, he does something terrific or says something terrifice— 


CLOSE-UP - BERNARD 
Suddenly, his attention is drawn away from Mona. 


MONA ((077/.) (0.8.) This is a disease. 


ANGLE ON RESTAURANT ENTRANCE 

Zelda enters with a handsome young black man dressed 
in modish western regalia. They are in mid-conversation, 
obviously enchanted with each other. He carries her port- 
folio. THE CAMERA MOVES WITH THEM AS THEY WALK 
RIGHT BY BERNARD'S TABLE. 


MONA /((071/.) (0.8.) | wish there was some drug, some 
anti-Huey-biotic. Did you ever experience anything remotely 
like this? 


BERNARD 
staring at Mona. A moment's pause, then he shakes his 
htad no. 


INT. ROZ’S APARTMENT - NIGHT 
Bernard and Roz. 

ROZ !'in not going to defend myself. 
BERNARD 1}h:t's not why I'm here. 
ROZ | have nothing to feel guilty about. 


BERNARD But | do? Is that it? What has he got, Roz? | keep 
going over it in my mind. You're a victim, an accident victim. 


ROZ (/iferrupts) Vm not a victim! 


BERNARD It would be like blaming a pedestrian for being 
run down by a semi. He's bald! He's fat! He looks 60! What's 
he got? 


ROZ He doesn't look 60. 
BERNARD Jake his side. 


ROZ Don't vou dare call me a victim. 

BERNARD How could you let him? With our friendship at 
stake? 

ROZ What about Zelda? 

BERNARD Zelda and | could never have what you and I had. 
ROZ Such as? 

BERNARD Companionship! Trust! It’s entirely different with 
Zelda. 

Roz studies him. 

ROZ Are vou all right? 

BERNARD (De/evisire) Zelda's aware of what she’s doing. 
And so am |. We're working it out. | can’t talk, really talk, to 
anybody but you. Why did you do this to me? 

ROZ It's some kind of reverse miracle. 

BERNARD | hiate your analyst's voice. 

ROZ Huey set you up. 

BERNARD Huey set who up? How did he set me up? You 


mean Zelda? dow told me to see her! | always listen to you. 
What do you mean, he set me up? 

ROZ 0.K. Explain it to me. You're back to being the old 
Bernard. 


BERNARD \\)! 


ROZ And he’s the old Huey. Don't look away, Bernard. 
Explain it to me. 


Bernard stares au ay. speechless. 


INT. - BERNARD'S BEDROOM - NIGHT 
Bernard in bed, switching TV channels with a remote. 


ANGLE ON HUEY 
entering, drunk, carrying a tray. On the tray, a bottle of 
Dom Perignon and two glasses. 


HUEY ‘Wo ships that pass in the night, man. Bad for the re- 
lationship. 


He sits on Bernards bed and pours the champagne. 
Bernard. tight-lipped. lakes a glass. Huey offers a toast. 


HUEY (Con/.) Love ‘em and leave ‘em, babe, and love ‘em 
and leave ‘em again! Yo! 

He lakes a drink and puts a hand on Bernard’ shoulder 
HUEY (Con/.) All lam is a Fucking Machine. | grant you, 
the Machine broke down. The Machine went into the shop. 


Major-Repair-City. And you were the shop, man. And did vou 
say, “Get this Machine off my lot; this Machine has been 














totaled”? | was totaled, man. And now I'm out of repair. I'm 
in gear. | can't do what | could do. | ain't state-of-the-art. But | 
can travel. | can hug the road. I can still corner pretty good. 
And | am ace at cruise control. | am tuned, man. | owe you, 
man. Huey is tuned. 


Bernard has not touched his glass. He puts it back on the tray: 


BERNARD ‘hen don't you think it’s high time you and your 
Machine got the hell out of here? 


CLOSE-UP ON HUEY 
hiding his astonishment and hurt. 


INT. VILLAGE RESTAURANT - DAY 
Bernard and Zelda. Bernard sits leafing through a batch 
of Zelda's cartoons. She looks on anxiously. 





BERNARD lHley, this is more like it, Zelda. This is good 
stuff. This is looser. It’s funnier, less angry. 


He reads on. 


BERNARD ((07//.) More knowledgeable about men, it 
seems to me. | mean it makes its point, but it doesn’t beat 
you over the head. (Laughs) No more exploding penises. This 
should sell easily, Zelda. 


ZELDA You really like it, Bernie? 


BERNARD | can't tell you how relieved | am. | have to 
admit—I let my imagination run away with me. | thought 
vou were trying—I thought work was only an excuse, that 
maybe, maybe you were seeing somebody . . . And now you 
show me—It’s wonderful, Zelda. 1 take such pride. And | 
can't help thinking, forgive me, that | had a littkek—a lit- 
tle—to do with it—this change in you—that maybe a kind 
of humanizing factor— 


ZELDA Listen, Bernie. 


BERNARD (/:\ci/ed) But wait! | have news, too. | kicked 
out Huey! | kicked him out. | mean, we can go to my place! 
Could it be more perfect? 


ZELDA bBernie— (Sighs) Check the signature on the car- 
toons. 


Bernard looks down at the cartoons. 


ANGLE ON THE CARTOONS | 
as Bernard leafs through them. They are single gag panels 


and with a much modified drawing style. The subject 
lack and white couples. 





ZELDA (0.8.) | have news, too, Bernie. 


BERNARD 


BERNARD (eading) Zelda and Scott? Is this a gag? 





ZELDA Conrad Scott, my collaborator. Bernie, | never let a 
man put words in my mouth before. But Conrad's truly out- 
rageous! Most of the dialogue is his. 


BERNARD \W\hio the hel! is Conrad Scott? 


ZELDA | told him all about you. And don’t you think it’s 
neat calling ourselves Zelda and Scott? Conrad's idea. | real- 
ly feel we're on our way. 


hiding his face behind the cartoon. He looks pole-axed. 


NT. ZELDA'S BEDROOM - DAY 

onrad, the young black man in western dress, lounges 
familiarly on Zelda's bed. The bed is made for the first 
time; the room is neat, orderly. Zelda sits next to Conrad, 
her eyes on him. Bernard stands by the door. 





CONRAD Whit Zelda is is the view from the female gut. 
She offers us pussyvision. She is true and fearless beyond the 
concept of concept. The Super Bowl of truth. The kingdom of 
what is and what ain't and never—no, never—what should 
be. Take it down, take it down. Her internal rhythms are the 
syncopation of ambivalent regard, the duality of improvisa- 
tional karma, the 4:00 a.u. fuck—dirty, deep, and too tired to 
fake it. Take it down, take it down. | love, truly love, the balls 
on this female. 





CLOSE-UP - ZELDA 
igs eso, in love 


Ghee ies 


INT. BAR - NIGHT 

Bernard sits at a long bar nursing a drink, staring at his 

reflection in the mirror behind the bar. All around him 

are couples and threesomes - at the bar, away from the 

bar - engaged in bright, inaudible banter. Bernard tunes 
| | on a couple in their 30s just behind him. THE CROWD 

SOUND FADES ENOUGH FOR US TO HEAR WHAT 
HEY'RE SAYING. 


SHE Why do you want to know? 
HE ‘Il tell you how much / make. 
SHE |'m not interested. 


HE You think you make more? 
SHE Js that a turn-off? 





/hile Bernard remains immobile at the bar, his reflection 
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in the mirror begins addressing the young couple. When 
Bernard's reflection talks, it drowns out the couple's lines. 


BERNARD’S REFLECTION Jou are suffering from a 
serious illness! 

HE Not for me. It's a turn-on. 

SHE For a woman to make more? 

HE But | doubt if vou make more than | do. 

SHE What do you do? 

BERNARD'S REFLECTION Jhie bomb is out there! Is 


this what vou want to be caught saying a millisecond before 
BLOOEY!? 


HE Insurance. What about you? 

BERNARD'S REFLECTION Jhiis is degrading! 

SHE |’ an attorney. 

HE Christ, | bet vou make more. 

BERNARD'S REFLECTION (/S/o/s /o girl) Nanna 


fuck? Wanna fuck? Wanna fuck? 


SHE Public Defender. 
HE No, | probably make more. 


SHE But I've had it. | mean, | guess I'm more of a snob than 
| thought, but I just don’t like the class of people. | don't mean 
my clients, though them, too. The judges. Other lawyers. It's 
not what I'm used to. So I'm going into corporation law. 


HE Christ, you'll clean up. 

SHE | expect to. Otherwise . .. 

HE You live alone? 

BERNARD'S REFLECTION [Jiu lshit! Bullshit! Bullshit! 
SHE \o. 

HE You don't? 

SHE Who can afford to live alone? 

BERNARD’S REFLECTION (/}) /iiisel/, al bar) Where 


are my contemporaries? | live in a world without peers. My peers 
have all married and have grown children. Who I sleep with. 


HE | don't live alone, either. 

SHE | have three roommates. How many do you have? 

HE Roommates? 

SHE Yer. 

HE One. 

BERNARD'S REFLECTION | ve lost the strength to be 


as shallow at 47 as I was at 25. 


SHE One? (Pause) You're married, right? 
HE In a way. 

SHE You're separated? 

HE Practically. 

SHE But vou haven't moved out yet? 


HE |‘ as good as moved out. I'm just not a loner, you know? 
I'm not good by myself. 


BERNARD'S REFLECTION \\ hhat’s wrong with this pic- 


ture? I’m still in it. 

SHE So’ 

HE |'m waiting to meet the right girl. Then. 
SHE Then you'll move out? 

HE What's to keep me? 


EXT. DOWNTOWN FACTORY STREET — NIGHT 
A cab, its lights on, is parked on the street. 


INT. TAXICAB 
Huey and the driver. Huey reclines in the darkness, 
sipping from a flask, looking out on the street. 


DRIVER It's been an hour, chief. 
Huey leans forward and hands the driver a bill. 
HUEY No problem. 


He voes back to staring out the windou. 


EXT. STREET 
A short, thickset figure in peacoat and jeans walks down 
the street past the cab. 


INT. CAB 
Huey leans forward with sudden interest and throws 
open the cab door. 


HUEY (7) driver) Later, man. 


EXT. STREET 
Huey walks away from the cab toward the thickset man, 
who is fumbling with a lock on a building door. 


HUEY Still «a midnight worker, eh, Augie? 


AUGIE AND HUEY 

from the rear. AUGIE whirls around toward US, facing 
Huey. He looks like an older, balder, less sexy version of 
Huey. He is white with shock. 


AUGIE \ou re supposed to be dead, you shit! 





INT. FACTORY BUILDING 
Huey and Augie are walking up an industrial-steel stair- 
way. Augie is in the lead. 


AUGIE Mama thought you were dead. Did you give her a 
thought once in five years, you shit? Mama thought vou were 
dead. Did you know Mama was dead? 


HUEY | 1m sorry to hear she’s dead. Mama hated me, Augie. 
When did she die? 


AUGIE 0f course she hated you, you shit. We all hate vou. 
Three vears ago, Where were you? 


INT. OUTER OFFICE 

The door opens and Augie switches on the lights. A tacky- 
looking reception area. On the wall, a large raised logo 
which reads: “BEAUCHAMP PRINTING.” Augie, looking 
neither right nor left, walks directly to another door. Huey, 
taking it all in with dry humor, saunters after him. 


INT. AUGIE’S OFFICE 

A workaholic’s mess. Augie leads Huey in, turns on the 
lights, and closes the door. As Augie crosses to his desk, 
Huey notices a picture of young Huey and Augie on the 
wall. 


ANGLE ON PICTURE 


HUEY 
sliding into a beat-up armchair, shaking his head be- 
musedly. 


AUGIE 
at his desk, glaring at Huey. After a moment, he opens a 
lower drawer and pulls out a revolver. He aims it at Huey. 


HUEY 
HUEY Shoot me—vou're an orphan, Augie. 


AUGIE AND HUEY 
Augie’s outstretched hand trembles. He turns and shoots 
the pictures on the wall. 


HUEY | hate that picture, too. 


AUGIE 

springs from behind the desk, throwing the gun to the 
floor. He has begun to CRY. THE CAMERA FOLLOWS HIM 
AS HE CROSSES TO HUEY. 


AUGIE \ou had more than all of us and you have done 
nothing, nothing with your lite but hurt people. 


He starts to slap the seated Huey, who does not move. 


AUGIE | imitated vou! The way you walked, | imitated. The 
way you talked. Why aren't vou dead? 


He continues to slap Huey, who does not move. 


AUGIE ((07//.) You had contempt for all of us! Where do 
vou get off? Why aren't you dead? Where do you get off? By 
rights, vou're dead. 


INT. BERNARD'S BEDROOM - NIGHT 

Bernard sits in bed, a remote in his hand, watching Star 
Wars. After a moment, he pushes the stop/eject switch. 
The tape slides out of the VCR. Bernard crosses to the set 
and inserts another tape. He hits the remote and goes 
back to bed. The credits to The Philadelphia Story unwind 
on the screen. After the first shot, Bernard pushes the 
stop/eject, crosses to the VCR, and inserts yet one more 
tape. It is Joe Frazier and Mohammed Ali beating the 
hell out of each other. He stands in front of the screen 
watching. 


EXT. CENTRAL PARK — DAY 

Bernard, in a sweatsuit, is jogging slowly around the 
reservoir. A tall, absolutely stunning girl in her 20s zips 
by. Bernard catches up to her. 


BERNARD J 1: out here every day? 

He waits for a response. 

BERNARD ((07//.) |'in abit out of shape. | used to jog, but 
| don’t know— 

Ihe girl increases ber pace. and so does he. 

BERNARD ((01/.) (Breathing hard) \ think too much 
when I jog. Maybe | should get a headset. You don't think so 
much with a headset. The music, you know, drowns out your 
thinking with a headset. 

Ihe girl starts pulting distance between herself and Bernard 


BERNARD ((01//.) (Gasping) The irony about staving in 
shape, you jog for about five miles and then you go have a 
pizza—right? 

Bernard staggers to a halt and watches the girl grow small 
in the distance. 


BERNARD ((01//.) (Quielly) Will you marry me? 

BIRD'S EYE - RESERVOIR 

Bernard and the girl, very small, at opposite ends of the 
SCREEN. 

BERNARD ((017/.) (dlls) BITCH! 


INT. VILLAGE BOOKSTORE - DAY 
Bernard standing on line at the cash register with an 
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armful of stereo tapes. 


STEREO: MOZART 

As the line move forward, Bernard passes the greeting; 
card rack. His attention is suddenly caught by the greeting 
cards. 


ANGLE ON GREETING-CARD RACK 

A line-up of cards by Zelda, containing some of the same 
drawings she showed Bernard in the restaurant. The logo 
on each card says: MIXED NUTZ. 


ANGLE ON BERNARD 
dropping his books anywhere he can to grab at the cards. 


BERNARD (Christ Almighty, it's Zelda! 


CLOSE-UP - ONE CARD 
The signature reads: ZELDA AND SCOTT 


ANGLE ON BERNARD 
He has a coughing fit. The cards drop out of his hands. 


EXT. ZECDA’'S TENEMENT - DAY 

Zelda, carrying a portfolio and dressed far more stylishly 
than anything WE'VE SEEN up to now, leaves the building 
at a brisk pace. 


ANGLE ON ZELDA'S BACK 

As she walks down the street, getting smaller IN THE 
FRAME, Bernard's head pops up in the foreground. he 
Starts after her, keeping his distance. 


EXT. SOHO - DAY 

Zelda crossing the street, Bernard a half block behind her. 
Conrad, in a black leather jacket, runs up to Zelda. A warm 
greeting and quick kisses. They continue walking. 


ANGLE ON BERNARD 
following them, looking grim. 


TRACKING SHOT - ZELDA AND CONRAD 
walking briskly; Bernard, INAND OUT OF THE FRAME, 
far behind them. 


ZELDA | still worry about selling out. 


CONRAD Lenin accommodated to circumstance. Ho Chi 
Minh accommodated to circumstance. Take it down, baby. 
They maintained their agenda. Take it down. Through comic 
copulation you bugger the bourgeois consciousness. 


ZELDA Lenin didn't do greeting cards. 
CONRAD Lenin didn't have a father with a printing plant. 





ANGLE ON BERNARD 
as he walks along, following Zelda and Conrad, who are 
OUT OF FRAME. After a bit, he stops and stands still. 


EXT. RESTAURANT - NIGHT 

BERNARD'S POV: 

Bernard stands facing a fancy restaurant as Zelda and 
Conrad disappear inside. 


EXT. RESTAURANT 

Bernard stands, with his back to the CAMERA, peering 
into the window. 

HUEY (0...) Got a dime, buddy? 

Bernard whirls. 

WHAT HE SEES: 

Huey and Aggie. Huey looks very different: well-groomed, 
well-dressed in a business suit; he carries an attaché case 
and beams with self-satisfaction. Aggie is dressed modish- 


ly in an upper-Bohemian style. She stares through Ber- 
nard as if he’s glass. 


BERNARD /0().8.) Huey, my God! What happened? 


BERNARD, HUEY, AND AGGIE 

Bernard and Huey shake hands and Huey does a fashion 
turn for Bernard's benefit. 

HUEY Dig it, man! Oscar de la fucking Renta! 

BERNARD (/aughs) What is this? A masquerade? 


HUEY Hey, don't rain on my parade. | am the revived, revised, 
nonpareil, new edition, would-you-believe-it Huey. 


AGGIE (/ipaticnt) We're late. 

HUEY Avvie, dig it, my old buddy, Bernard. 
BERNARD Pleased to meet you. 

Bernard extends his hand. Aggie lets it hang there. 
HUEY (Proudly) My old lady. 


Aggie diffidently shakes hands with Bernard. 


HUEY /(on/.) You know all about Bernard. 

AGGIE Actually, no. 

She takes Hueys arm to guide him into the restaurant. 
BERNARD (/orced) That's a relief. 

AGGIE (/irying fo move Huey) They're waiting. 
HUEY (70 Bernard) Hey, man, let me buy you lunch. 


Aggie glares at him as Huey grabs Bernard’s arm. 


Bernard looks confused. panic-stricken. 


HUEY (Con/.) Man, you're not going to believe what's going 
down. 


Huey half-drags the totally passive Bernard through the 
door of the restaurant, Aggie bebind them. 


AGGIE Huey, I'm sure your friend has other pla— 


The door closes in her face. 


INT. RESTAURANT 
A table for six. 


CLOSE-UP - ZELDA, 
a cigarette in her hand. She is pulling a drawing out of a 
portfolio and hands it off to her right. She is drinking beer. 


ZELDA (4 /ifile shy) Wait. This one’s even better. | think. 


CLOSE-UP - HUEY 

He sits next to Zelda. He passes the drawing he is hold- 
ing to his right and picks up the new one to look at. He is 
drinking red wine. 


CLOSE-UP - AUGIE, 

Huey's brother. He receives the drawing from Huey and 
passes the drawing he is holding to his right. He is drinking 
seltzer. 


CLOSE-UP - AGGIE 

She continues the formula: new drawing from the left, old 
drawing passed off to the right. She is smoking furiously, 
drinking seltzer. 


CLOSE-UP - BERNARD 

He receives the drawing from the left, looks confused, and 
passes the drawing he has been holding to his right. He is 
drinking Scotch. 


O.S. COMMENTS DURING THE PASSING OF THE 
DRAWINGS: 


HUEY | like this one. 

AUGIE | think this one needs work. 

AGGIE Your drawing is getting marvelous, dear. 
BERNARD (Dead voice) Very nice. Very nice. 


CLOSE-UP - CONRAD 
He holds and tamps down a stack of drawings. 


CONRAD "hie trick, of course, is to seduce the marketplace 
upwards. 


ANGLE ON TABLE 
INTERCUT SHOTS 


ZELDA Conrad thinks I worry too much about selling out. 


AUGIE Last month's figures are very promising. | wouldn't 
WOITY. 


CONRAD We want to maximize the marketplace, not com- 
promise our integrity. The differences are not irreconcilable. 
Take it down. 

HUEY (4/71secd) Hey, man, I'm with you. 

AGGIE They're very different. That's why I like them. 
AUGIE Hey, folks, let’s not get too different too fast. I still 


got a business to run. 


ZELDA Do vou think these would make a book? Conrad 
thinks we're ready for a book. A book would open up a whole 
new readership— 

BERNARD //ises)) Excuse me. 

ZELDA —| don't mean at the expense of the cards, of 


course. The cards are what gave us our start. But a book 
could add a whole new dimension— 


Bernard must squeeze past Conrad to leave the table. 
CONRAD (7/0) Bernard) Ciao, baby. 


ANGLE ON BERNARD 
as he moves grimly away from the table. 


INT. MEN'S ROOM 
Bernard stands at the urinal staring blindly into space. 
After a moment, Huey enters. He grins. 


HUEY Anything left? 
BERNARD /3/e/)s) [mm just holding on. 
Huey moves to the urinal next to Bernards and unzips. 


BERNARD ((07//.) | didn’t know you had a brother. 
HUEY Augie Beauchamp. Black sheep. You know, steady. 
Reliable. An unexamined life. 

BERNARD \ou re back in the business. 

Huey shrugs. 

BERNARD /(07/.) You're back with your wife. 

HUEY (Shrugs) The hipster scene is dead, man. La Boheme. 
Dead at the hands of Dr. Strange-fucking-Love. Shit, every- 
thing your mama warned you about sex—it’s true, man. Take 
it down. Take it down. 


Huey zips up. 139 
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SOUND: AMPLIFIED SOUND OF A ZIPPER 


EXT. BERNARD'S HALLWAY - NIGHT 
Bernard unlocks the door. THE TELEPHONE IS RINGING. 


INT. APARTMENT HALLWAY - DARK 

THE CAMERA MOVES WITH BERNARD as he moves from 
the hallway to the kitchen. THE PHONE RINGS A SEC- 
OND TIME AND STOPS. 


INT. KITCHEN - DARK 
Bernard walks into the kitchen and picks up the wall 
phone. He listens. 


BERNARD’S ANSWERING MACHINE TAPE. .. thc 
day vou called and the time of your call, and 1 will return vour 
call. Wait for the signal, please. 


/here ts a BEEP. 
ZELDA'S VOICE Bernie, | know | gave vou a hard time, 


Bernie, and I know how hard it must have been today. | mean 
for vou. But, Bernie, even if we don’t see each other again, 


and | hope we do, | only want you to know | think in vour 


own way you brought my family—vou helped bring my fam- 
ily back together again. And me and my father. That's all] 
want to say. Also that we're going on a family vacation to St. 
Bart's next week, and my father says if vou wanta come . . . 
and | would like that very much. And also whatever else, 
vou ll always be an important transitional figure in my life. 
Bernie? | thought | heard somebody pick up. 


INT. BEDROOM 

Bernard sits on his unmade bed and stares at the phone 
and the answering machine on the floor. He punches 
playback on the machine and listens to Zelda's message. 
In the middle of the message, he picks up the phone, 
starts to dial, then hangs up, waiting for the message to 
finish. He picks up the phone again and dials quickly. He 
waits for the ring. 


BERNARD \umber one. I'm aschmuck. Number two, | 
apologize. Number three, 'm aschmuck. Number four, 'm 
aschmuck. Number five, 'm a schmuck. 


EXT. COLUMBUS AVENUE - NIGHT 
Bernard and Roz are strolling past the scene. 


BERNARD “A transitional figure.” Can vou believe it? 
(Pause) | don'twant to get old, Roz. Why is that so awful? 
ROZ | knew vou when vou were young, Bernard. 


BERNARD //)inks) Shit! twas awtul. (Laughs) It was aw- 
ful, wasn’t it? And there's Conrad. Wait till vou see him! It’s a 
joke! He's Huey, Jr. (Pause) It was awful being voung. Am [a 


transitional figure in your lite, Roz? 

ROZ You are aschmuck. I'm a transitional figure in your 
life. 

BERNARD \\)! 

ROZ [Do vou want me to say it? You're my Zelda. 
BERNARD | in not ready to hear this. 

ROZ The Saving Grace is— 

BERNARD A s:ving grace! Thank God! 

ROZ —that vou're also the transitional figure in vour own 
life. 

BERNARD (/ii¢/s) The irony is | screw around in fear of 
my own mortality, and now— 

Roz nods. 

BERNARD ((0)//.) —and now— 

He stops and stares at her: 

ROZ That és the irony, all right. 


EXT. ST. BART'S AIRPORT - DAY 
A plane comes in for a landing. 


INT. TERMINAL JETWAY 

Huey and Aggie emerge from the jetway dressed for 
summer, carrying handbags and totebags. Following on 
their heels are Zelda and Conrad. As all four MOVE OUT 
OF FRAME other passengers follow, and finally, Bernard 
and Roz. 


OVER THE P.A. WE HEAR ARRIVAL INSTRUCTIONS FOR 
TOURISTS AND OTHERS. 


BERNARD ():n vou believe we're here? 
ROZ As a matter of fact— 
BERNARD \either can |. 


He grins at her and puts an arm around her: 


HUEY 
coming back to fetch them. 


HUEY Snap it up! Wagons hooo! 


Huey turns and starts back. 
BERNARD AND ROZ 


BERNARD You were never really attracted to him, were 


vou? 


Rozs hand goes out of sight bebind Bernards back. She 





pinches him hard. 
BERNARD ((.07)/.) (Screaiis) 
Roz grins meant: 


INT. BAGGAGE CLAIM 
ANGLE ON BELT CARRYING LUGGAGE 


ZELDA /0).5.) Mom doesn't expect vou to stay. You know 
that? 


HUEY AND ZELDA 

waiting by baggage belt. 

HUEY Think this is a pit stop? 

They exchange stares. 

HUEY (Cov!) Vm Oz. Think Wizard of Oz. 

ZELDA And who am I, Dorothy? You're not going to stay: 
HUEY The Wizard of Oz stayed. It was Dorothy who hopped 


a flight back to Kansas. 


BERNARD AND ROZ 
moving out of the gate area. Bernard is hugging Roz with 
one arm. 


BERNARD (Sy /ing sweelly) | have so many plans for us. 
I'm not even going to tell you what they are. | mean—who 
says vou can't learn from experience. | can learn, Roz. Did | 
ever tell vou | love vou? 


FULL SHOT OF GATE AREA 
People rushing to and fro, Bernard and Roz looking lost 
in the crowd. Bernard stops, looks suddenly frightened. 


BERNARD \\ hich way did Huey go? 


He looks around 


CUT TO: 
B&W LOGO: “BERNARD AND HUEY, 1960” 


INT. VILLAGE COFFEE HOUSE - NIGHT 
Young Huey and Bernard. Huey is going through his little 
black address book. 


HUEY Mona... ? 

Huey looks at Bernard. studying him. 
BERNARD \\hio's Mona’ 

HUEY She's an artist. 

BERNARD \j «artist? Jesus’ 





HUEY Commercial. 

BERNARD How tall is she? Does she have tits? 
HUEY No... Mona’s too crazy. 

He flips through the pages. 

HUEY ((077/.) | could give vou Aggie. 
BERNARD \\ hio's Augie? 


HUEY Great-looking chick. Confused. Neurotic. Bennington. 


Writes poems. Paints watercolors 
BERNARD Give me Aggie, Huey. 
HUEY Should | give vou Aggie? 
BERNARD (Give me Aggie 

HUEY //)inks) No. Vm saving Aggie. 
He flips pages. 

CLOSE-UP —- BERNARD 
BERNARD Who ve vou got, Huey? 
FADE TO BLACK 


THE END 


Bernard and Huey 
Screenplay reprinted by permission of Jules Feiffer 


Copyright © 1995 by Jules Feiffer. All rights reserved. 


Illustrations © Jules Feiffer 
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Writing 
Bernard 
and Huey 


A Talk with Jules Feiffer 






UAE} [Ned 


Jules Feiffer was born in the Bronx, New York, in 1929. After 
studying at the Art Students League and attending drawing 
classes at Pratt Institute, Feiffer began his career and estab- 
lished his reputation as a cartoonist for the Village Voice, 
the Manhattan weekly. His strips have been syndicated in a 
number of national newspapers for the last 25 years, and 
more than 14 collections of his cartoons have appeared in 
book form. He was the recipient of a Pulitzer Prize for edito- 
rial cartooning in 1986. 

In 1967, Feiffer wrote his first play, Little Murders, which 
won both an Obie and an Outer Critics’ Circle Award, as 
well as being the first American play selected for production 
by Britain's Royal Shakespeare Company. His other work for 
theater includes God Bless, Knock Knock, Grownups, Hold 
Me!, A Think Piece, and Elliot Loves. He is the author of the 
screenplays for Little Murders (1971), Carnal Knowledge 
(1971), and Popeye (1980). In 1989, he won the best screen- 
play award at the Venice Film Festival for Je veux rentrer a /a 
maison (| Want to Go Home), directed by Alain Resnais. 

Feiffer is also the author of several novels, and has writ- 
ten two children’s books: The Man in the Ceiling (1993) and 
A Barrel of Laughs, A Vale of Tears (Fall 1995). He lives in 
New York City with his wife, Jenny. 

The version of Bernard and Huey published here was 
Feiffer’s second draft, written in 1989. 


When did you first come up with the characters of Bernard 
and Huey? My sense is that Bernard was around before 
Huey. 


That's right. By a couple of years. Bernard started in about '57; | 
don’t think Huey came on the scene until a year or so later. 


What was the motivation for bringing cartoon characters into the 
dramatic realm? 


Well, | was approached by a producer. The producer was a friend 
of mine who | think had a deal with Showtime, and he asked if | 
had any ideas for a two-hour feature, and I said I had always 
wanted to go back and revisit Bernard and Huey. I'd just com- 
pleted a series for Playboy, showing these two guys in their 50s, 
as middle-aged men, divorced, hitting on the young girls seen 
on Columbus Avenue, and the Upper East Side, and because it 
upset Playboy readers so much, | thought this would be a lot of 
fun to do and upset a larger audience. The idea is to take two 
guys who are in shape in the '50s and ’60s, one of whom was a 
great make-out man, but now—it never fails—he’s turned into 
a fat slob and a loser. Juxtapose them, going back and forth 
between the early days and the late days, and try to make some 
sort of social and sexual picture of their time and reflect their 
attitudes—and presumably, the attitudes of many of us. 


You call Bernard the “victim-hero,” and claim that the charac- 
ler is at least in part semi-autobiographical. 


Bernard represented, when | first did him, the kind of nebbishy 
character who never scored; not so much autobiographical, but 
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kind of an updated Robert Benchley in the age of Freud. Bench- 
ley’s character was always all fumbles and never getting any- 
thing right. I picked up those traits, because I certainly shared 
some of them, and moved it into the sexual arena, where it real- 
ly hadn't been before. A guy who was trying to make out, and 
somehow always behind, never catching up, never getting it 
right (when he got it right he got it wrong). And then there was 
Huey, who never gave a damn, and always had women hanging 
off him. 


The Playboy series was in the '80s, but you started working for 


the magazine in the ’50s, right? 
I started Playboy in ’59, | think. 
How long did those earlier strips run, and during what years? 


We did one a month, and I was getting all this money. I tried to 
keep up and did it through the late ’60s, ending with a series 
called “Hostile Man,” which was four to six pages each issue of 
Bernard, who turns into this angry character who avenges him- 
self against women—a super character . . . The idea behind it 
was that the dream of the little man is not so much a Walter 
Mitty—like dream of grandeur as it is about getting even. You 
can see that in Hollywood: the nebbishy guys who are the class 
jokes in their prep schools go out and write screenplays about 
prep school in which they get even with the jocks and the profes- 
sors. “Someday, I'll have power.” Film people easily prefer power 
to anything else in their lives. 


What struck me as interesting is the fact that, in the cartoons, 
there never seems to be any resolution to their situation: 
Bernard never really gains confidence, for instance. Yet, in 
the screenplay, you do bring a sort of resolution to both 
characters’ lives, however wry, 


Well, the thing about a film is, you have to take characters and 
flesh them out for actors to play, and for the story you're going 
to tell. So the whole thing has to take on another dimension: 
another quality. Huey is a much more interesting character in 
the screenplay, in all ways, than he ever was in the cartoon. | 
mean, I could play with his relationship with his wife, with his 
daughter, his brother. Bernard is less rich, but still there is more 
to him. But the forms are different. 


Huey seems to be surrounded by family, and this family, par- 
ticularly the brother, seems to be the final motivating force in 
his life. Bernard, on the other hand, seems sort of unmoored 
besides the briefly mentioned six-week marriage. 


In an earlier version of the screenplay there is a scene with 
Bernard's parents. I can’t give you the thinking behind that, but 
| think Huey has more of a working class background—t 
thought of him as French-Canadian and Catholic—he’s 
involved with the family business, and more closely tied to his 
family. Bernard, on the other hand, was a Jewish boy who is get- 
ting as far away from his family and his background as possible. 
So he doesn’t go home, because he was always a victim at home. 


Huey can go home because he always dominated at home. He 
used people there. 


Can you now imagine these characters going back into 
comic strip form now? 


Anything's possible. It seems unlikely, though. I don't know how 
to go back to them after this screenplay and the Playboy series, 
because these are characters, like those in Carnal Knowledge, 
who exist to comment on their sex lives. Once they reach an age 
past 60, another ten years, I don’t think it’s all that interesting 
or even that pleasant //aughs/. | mean there still can be some- 
thing funny about guys in their 50s lusting after young chicks, 
but when they're in their 70s, it gets a little alarming and de- 
pressing. Although maybe it'll work, I don’t know. 


Speaking of Carnal Knowledge, there is an interesting Sandy/ 
Bernard, Jonathan/Huey parallel going on. 


There is and there isn’t. I think too much can be made of that. | 
certainly wasn’t thinking of them when I wrote the script for 
Bernard and Huey. First of all, in terms of class, they're very 
different. Bernard and Huey would never have gone to those 
[upper-class] schools. And also, in Jonathan—who would be 
the Huey character—there is much less self-confidence. He’s 
less secure than Huey, who doesn’t give a shit; he’s in charge. 
Jonathan is a far weaker character. One of the reasons women 
are drawn to Huey is because he doesn’t need them; he doesn’t 
need anybody. He is this self-centered husk that women are 
drawn to. 


Jonathan seems to be much more superficially in control, 
but much less so on an emotional, psychological level. 


That's right. And in the play draft of Carnal Knowledge . . . 


You wanted Nichols to do Carnal Knowledge as a play, origi- 
nally. 


Nichols wanted to do it as a movie, and I wanted to do it as a 
play. Seeing the fate of the last play we worked on together, Elliof 
Loves, there’s no question in mind that Carnal Knowledge 
would have had the same fate on Broadway. It would have been 
destroyed. 


You've been quoted as saying that that film was the first time 
you really felt like the whole thing was a total collaboration 
between actors, director, and writer. 


Too many times, particularly when I’ve been involved with 
movies, you find ego overcoming talent, and a drive for power 
replacing the quality of the work, or the art of the work, if you 
will. The only two times I’ve worked in film where the work itself 
decided what was done, and not the ego needs of a director, were 
with Nichols and Alain Resnais. 


When did you work with Resnais? 


In the mid-’80s. We did a film over in France called / Want to 
Go Home, which has never been released in this country. 
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Another similarity to Carnal Knowledge, / think, is the chrono- 
logical structure. Both films are dealing with a passage of 
time. and character evolution . . . 


But Carnal Knowledge is much colder, much tougher, much 
harder, I didn’t want to do that with Bernard and Huey. | 
wanted a more wistful tone. 


And you think that the use of a flashback, as opposed to a 
very even chronological development, helps that along? You 
tend to develop affection for the characters as you get lo 
know them in their youth. 


That's what | wanted. | thought that might work, and I think it 
does. The reason for the flashbacks is that these guys have 
changed places: That Bernard was a nebbish in the ‘50s and 
now he’s a groovy guy in the "80s, when it was written. And Huey, 
who was a make-out man to end all make-out men, is now fat 
and bald. He can’t get it together, his life is a mess, and women 
aren't drawn to him anymore. 


Bul then they commingle for a while. 


Huey, in a sense, sets Bernard up. He takes the confident, secure 
Bernard and drains his energy, drains his late-coming sexuality, 
kind of pulls a vampire act on him; sucks him dry in the person 
of his daughter, and regains his energy, his strength and his 
charm and his sex. That's the story. You can tell it in a play or a 
movie, but you can’t tell it in a comic strip. 


In the Bernard and Huey cartoons from the ‘50s, the charac- 
ters need a political force like Eisenhower to react against. 
What are the mature characters in this screenplay, set in 
1989, reacting lo? 


Well, here they are, two single men, divorced, middle-aged, 
going back to a sexual scene that has been violently altered 
since their youth. The innocence is gone; the ante has been 
raised, there’s AIDS out there, nothing is innocent anymore. 
Playfulness has an edge to it now because it could end up being 
dangerous. There's also very much the changed position of 
women, and the women’s movement has altered, in all sorts of 
ways, how men and women deal with each other, or don’t deal 
with each other, first on the surface and then as a subtext. Men 
have learned to say things they don’t believe. Men have learned 
a party line. Men have learned to be Phil Donahue. To be com- 
passionate, feeling. “How do you feel about that? Is it okay for 
you?” A lot of which is bullshit. Because that's the way you get 
the girl. Or they hope that’s the way they get the girl. Women 
themselves are confused sexually because they're living in a 
world, unlike the 50s and early '60s, where they are more inde- 
pendent; they're stronger—at least, they're told they're stronger. 
And yet they find the men they're attracted to disappearing out 
there. They find, as strong women, that strong men quake, and 
weak men disappear, or are so easily dominated that it's no fun. 
And often, as I've seen in my life, with my wife Jenny's friends, 
women go through hell with relationships. The men simply 


you ever worry about “not being radical” an ymore? 


aren't there, These are great women, smart, attractive, funny, 
and the men simply don’t exist. 


You talked about being perceived as radical in the ‘50s, 
when you started working at the Village Voice. Your work was 
shocking in that period. I saw the film version of Little 
Murders a while ago, and in it Elliott Gould plays a photog- 
rapber who takes pictures of shit and is the toast of the art 
world. That was 1971, but now it seems dated . . . 


It happened; it’s sort of quaint now. Within two years of that 
film’s release, the Voice was reviewing latrine photographs, 
latrine exhibitions, latrine happenings. . . . 


It's pretty difficult to be shocking these days. Obviously, that 
wasn't your reason for doing these things originally, but do 


Well, | know what you're saying. Actually, my cartoon, when it's 
working, still should be radical in the sense that it disturbs, 
shocks, twists the perceptions of an audience, so that they see 
something differently. What has changed for me are the other 
forms I work in. | no longer think it’s of value to shock or dis- 
turb theater audiences or film audiences, because, in the “50s 
and °60s. when I was doing this material, a lot was being 
repressed, a lot was not understood. There was still a lot of 
smugness and sanctimony out there, and I was trying to shake 
that up. Audiences today have been beaten over the head: they 
expect nothing, and are disappointed in everything. If there's 
any sanctimony left, it’s a cover-up for fear and apprehension 
and distrust. So, to beat them up further seems to be a non- 
starter. It's not fun, it’s not productive, it's not going to help, 
which is why I've switched my focus to children’s books because 
| want to speak more positively to kids. With kids it has to do 
with reinforcement, and not tearing them apart. I don’t think 
there's any point to tearing adults apart anymore, except in the 
form of a cartoon, which is a short shot . . . 





It's digestible. 
Yeah, that’s right. 


The characters of Zelda and Conrad seem to be representa- 
tive of the stance taken by many younger leftists: a harder- 
edged. theory-based radicalism, as opposed to the liberal 
humanism that seems to have always infused your work. 
The fact that much of this screenplay ret ‘olves around the 
Village Voice, whose fone has changed along similar lines— 


You find much in the Voice (less so recently) that evolved as the 
left has: into self-parody, And Zelda and Conrad certainly reflect 
that. But at the same time, once | write these characters, I fall in 
love with them /laughs]. 


You fall in love with all your characters? 


| can’t do a character while feeling disdain or contempt. This is 
a lot of fun for me. 





That is apparent. You can't help but look at any of the char- 
acters in work you've done with some empathy. The Nich- 
olson character in Carnal Knowledge is a perfect example. 


If Nicholson’s character was so ugly and unpleasant that an 
audience, particularly an audience of males, couldn't identify, 
then what he has to say wouldn't relate to their own obsessive 
view of sex and women; it wouldn't strike a chord. Because the 
character is familiar, and is played by an empathic actor, then | 
can hit home. The whole point of writing for the theater, or film, 
is to involve the audience with a version of themselves. It’s not 
about how other people behave, it’s how you behave. 


And with the cartoon strips? 


Well, you know, all those early years when I was doing the car- 
toon, I'd go to these literary parties in the city, and people would 
say, “That's not a comic strip you do, it’s a play.” And I'd say, 
“No, it’s a comic strip, I'm a cartoonist.” But they'd insist it was 
a play. So, after a lot of prodding, I thought, well, if they think 
it's a play, than maybe I can write a play, and I wrote Life 
Murders. What happened was, it was reviewed, and most reviews 
said, “Say, this isn’t a play, it’s a Feiffer cartoon.” So I finally man- 
aged to secure my reputation as a cartoonist by writing a play. 


What happened when Carnal Knowledge came out? 


The first screening was in Hollywood before the Directors Guild. 
Afterwards, at the party, Nichols and I were standing at the bar 
and one famous director comes over and says, “Uncompromis- 
ing!” and a second famous director comes over and says, “Like 
open-heart surgery.” And I turn to Mike and say, “We're dead.” 


When you write a screenplay, how do you draw on your 
experience as a cartoonist, a visual artist? 


I don’t; | don’t think I do. | mean, who knows what's working 
back there, but I’ve always felt that in whatever form | work, 
whether it’s theater, children’s books, cartoons, or film, that they 
all have their own rules; that | come to these forms as the same 
guy, perhaps with different stories to tell, but underlined by the 
same point of view or the same philosophy. But they all have dif- 
ferent rules. The fun for me is not bringing the rules from one 
into another, or trying to fudge them. I love working within the 
context of a specific form. And seeing whether | can play with it, 
stretch it, if 1 can do things that perhaps aren't done generally. 
But not to replace one with the other. | don’t want to do a movie 
that’s really a novel, or a novel that’s really a cartoon, or a car- 
toon that’s really a screenplay. 


Have you ever considered doing your own animation? 


If I’m going to do things on the screen—and I've seen people 
do my work very well in animation*—but there’s nothing like 
live actors. They add a dimension. There's nothing that I've seen 
of my work in animation that improves on the cartoon. But, in 
theater or film it’s very different. The first time I saw my car- 
toons on stage, | sat there nonplussed saying, “These really work 
better on paper. If I'm going to do anything for the stage I’m 


*Munro, a short animated film based on Feiffer’s strip about a 4-year-old boy who ts mis- 
lakenly drafted into the Army, won an Academy Award in 1961.-Fa. 


going to have to write original material, because every one of 
these things is better to read than to see.” 


Your first foray into a medium other than cartoons was 
novel-wriling, wasnt it? 


Yes. I think if | had my druthers, I would have been a novelist. 
My druthers weren't to be because, not only do I have an inabili- 
ty to draw background, | have an inability to describe it. I 
mean, | can’t tell anybody what anything looks like. | don’t 
know the names, | don't know the labels, | don’t know what 
clothes are made of, | can’t /laughs/—I don’t know what chair 
you're sitting on. | couldn't describe it. Nor could I draw it, 
unless it was right in front of me. But I could draw you, and the 
position you're in. And it’s the same with writing fiction. With 
fiction, you need to have some sort of descriptive power, and I 
don’t have it. But I don’t need it for a play, or a screenplay. It’s 
dialogue. It’s building a scene, telling a story. And that I can 
handle. 


So why is Bernard and Huey still unproduced? 


Whoever the powers that be were at Showtime, I turned in the 
script to them and they loved it, and they were out of their jobs 
within two weeks. And a whole new management took over. And 
what new management does in film is throw out everything 
their predecessors did, because, again, it’s not about the quality 
of the work, it's about power, securing your own rep. You can’t 
establish that by filming what somebody else commissioned, so 
you throw it out. Michael Brandon, the producer who got me 
into this in the first place, was convinced he could get it made 
into a theatrical film, and spent some years trying to do that, 
and then some years trying to get it back on TV again, and did 
nothing but strike out. I'd get these phone calls saying, “We're 
this close to a deal.” I'd say, “Call me back when you've gotten a 
little closer, Michael.” 


How many scripts have you taken to first-draft status and 
never seen produced? 


Or second draft. Eight or nine have not been made, and won't 
be. And some of them are as good as anything I've ever done. It’s 
very hard to get something out of turnaround. Studios make it 
difficult for you to get back work that they've rejected. It’s never 
easy, even when there's somebody around to pay them back their 
development money. 

Writing for the theater is different, because of the work of the 
Dramatists Guild. The writer's script is the centerpiece, and it 
can only be fooled with with the collaboration and cooperation 
of the writer. A writer can’t be fired from his own play. To even 
say that sounds silly. But writers are fired from their own movies 
all the time. But for that, they get five or six times the amount of 
money that a playwright gets. What a screenwriter gets on the 
first step of the first draft is often more than what a playwright 
will actually get for a play after a successful run. It’s a lot of 
money. The trade-off for that money is that anybody can tell you 
what to do and you will do it. So the trade-off is you lose creative 
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When the stars threw down their spears, 
And watered heaven with their tears, 
Did he smile his work to see? 

Did he who made the Lamb make thee? 


William Blake 
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FADE IN: 

INT. FBI ACADEMY - QUANTICO, VIRGINIA - DAY 
CLARICE STARLING approaches us briskly down a long 
corridor. Trim, very pretty, mid-20s. She wears a grey 
“FBI Academy” sweatshirt, an ID badge, a navy ball cap. 
There are grass stains on the knees of her khakis, grass 
and sweat stains on her shirt. She reaches a closed door, 
stops, a bit flushed. 


A NAME PLATE 
there reads “BEHAVIORAL SCIENCE/Special Agent 
Crawford” 


CLARICE 
pulls off her cap, then doesn’t know where to put it. She 
takes a deep breath, knocks on the door. No response. 


CUT TO: 

INT. CRAWFORD'S OFFICE - DAY 

Clarice opens the door, steps hesitantly inside. There is 
no one here. She looks around the office curiously, see- 
ing it for the first time. 


HER POV 

A cramped and obsessively cluttered room. Case file 
materials - police and lab reports, manila folders, photos 
~ are stacked mountainously high on the desk, the floor, 
the chairs. On the walls: maps, charts, and screaming 
newspaper headlines (“Buffalo Bill Claims Sth Victim,” 
“FBI: Still No Leads on Buffalo Bill”). Most prominent of 
all is a row of five enlarged black-and-white photos - the 
faces of young women, taken from life. 


CLARICE 

steps further into the room, staring at A BLACKBOARD 
filled with feverishly scrawled notes: “Big women only . . . 
Skinning = Hunter? Trapper? . .. Lunar cycle? No. © 


CRAWFORD /().5.) Starling, Clarice M. Good morning. 


NEW ANGLE 

as Clarice turns, sees JACK CRAWFORD, 46, who has 
slipped in behind her. He is haggard, haunted; his face is 
a road map of places we could not bear to visit. Between 
this master and pupil we will come to sense a subtle, 
muted tug of sexuality. 


CLARICE (ood morning, Mr. Crawford. 


CRAWFORD Sorry to pull you off the firing range at such 
short notice . . . 


He goes to his desk, sets down two folders. 


CRAWFORD ((077/.) Your instructors tell me you're doing 
well. Top quarter of your class. 


CLARICE | hope so. They haven't posted any grades. 
CRAWFORD 4 job's come up and | thought about you. 


Not really a job, more of-—an interesting errand. Here, sit, 
| a 

He clears a big stack of papers from a seat, then moves 
around to bis own desk chair, As Clarice goes to sit, she 
catches a brief glimpse of 


A SHOCKING PHOTOGRAPH 

left behind on her chair: a woman's nude corpse, with all 
the skin neatly flayed off her back, from shoulders to 
hips. 


CLARICE - 
trying to cover her reaction, sets this photo on the floor. 


CRAWFORD ((77/.) | remember you from my seminar at 
the University of Virginia. You grilled me pretty hard, as | 
recall, on the Bureau’s civil-rights record in the Hoover years. 
| gave you an A. 

CLARICE (\-ininus. 

Crawford smiles faintly, opens a folder 
franscript. 

CRAWFORD Double major, psych and criminology, grad- 
uating magna. Summer internships at the Reitzinger Clinic. 
And now you're in training for the FBI... It says here you 


want to come work for me in Behavioral Science, after you 
finish the Academy. Think you're good enough? 


CLARICE You mentioned a job, sir? 


CRAWFORD (ea!) We're trying to interview all of the 
serial killers now in custody, for a psychobehavioral profile. 
Could be a big help in unsolved cases. Most of them have 
been happy to talk to us. They have a compulsion to boast, 
these people . . . Do you spook easily, Starling? 


CLARICE \ot vet. 


CRAWFORD You see. the one we want most refuses to 
cooperate. | want you to go after him again today, in the asy- 
lum. 


CLARICE Who's the subject? 

CRAWFORD ‘he psychiatrist—Dr. Hannibal Lecter. 
Clarice goes very still. A beat. 

CLARICE Hannibal the Cannibal .. . 

Crawford doesn't respond. except to study her face. 


CLARICE (Cont.) Yes, well... Okay, right. I'm glad for the 
chance, sir, but—why me? 


CRAWFORD | didn't pick you out of a hat, Starling. I've 


her student 











had my eye on you for months. You're qualified and avail- 
able. And frankly, | can’t spare a real agent right now. 


Clarice notices, in the corner of the room, a rumpled col. 
a hot plate. soiled dishes. She looks back at him. 


CRAWFORD ((01//.) | don’t expect him to talk to you, 
but | have to be able to say we tried. Lecter was a brilliant 
psychiatrist, and he knows all the dodges. If he won't cooper- 
ate, then | just want straight reporting. How's he look, how’s 
his cell look, what's he writing? (/ndicaling a second fold- 
er) Dossier on Lecter, copy of our questionnaire, special ID 
for you. Turn in your memo by 0800 Wednesday. 


CLARICE Excuse me, sir, but—why the urgency? Lecter’s 
been in prison for so many years now . . . Is there some con- 
nection between him and Buffalo Bill? 


CRAWFORD (Ciire/itl. impassite) | wish there were. 

He holds out the folder. As she rises to take it, he leans for- 
ward. very close. His intensity is scary. 

CRAWFORD ((07//.) Now. | want your full attention, 
Starling. Are you listening to me? 


CLARICE \es sir 


CRAWFORD be very careful with Hannibal Lecter. Dr. 
Chilton at the asylum will go over the physical procedures 
used with him. Do vo/ deviate from them, for amy reason. 
You tell him nothing personal, Starling. Believe me, vou 
don't want Hannibal Lecter inside your head . . . Just do your 
job, but never forget what he is. 


CLARICE (4 bit wnnerved) And what is that. sir? 
CHILTON (10) Oh, he’s a monster. A pure psychopath . . . 


CUT TO: | 

INT. CHILTON’S OFFICE - BALTIMORE STATE HOSPI- 
TAL FOR THE CRIMINALLY INSANE - DAY 

CLOSE ON an ID card held in a male hand. Clarice’s 
photo, official-looking graphics. It calls her a “Federal 
Investigator.” 


CHILTON (C07i/.) (0.8.) It's so rare to capture one alive. 
From a research point of view, Lecter is our most prized 
ASSEh ss 


DR. FREDERICK CHILTON 
looks up from his desk. He smiles lecherously at Clarice, 
stroking her card with his beloved gold pen. 


CHILTON ((07//.) You know, we get a lot of detectives here, 
but | must say, | can’t ever remember one so attractive . . 


NEW ANGLE — REVEALS CLARICE - 
now wearing a more feminine skirt suit. Hair neatly 


coiled, elegant shoulder bag, briefcase. He has rudely 
left her standing. 


CHILTON ((07:/.) Will you be in Baltimore overnight . . . ? 
Because this can be quite a fun town, if you have the right 
guide. 


Clarice tries, unsuccessfully, to hide her distaste for him. 


CLARICE |'m sure it’s a great town, Dr. Chilton, but my 
instructions are to talk to Lecter and report back this after- 
noon. 


CHILTON (Pause: sourly) | see. (Beal) Let's make this 
quick, then. I'm busy. 


CUT TO: 

INT. ASYLUM CORRIDOR - UPPER FLOOR - DAY 
Clarice flinches as a heavy steel gate CLANGS shut 
behind her, the bolt shooting home. Chilton walks ahead 
of her. 


CHILTON Weve tried to study him, of course—but he’s 
much too sophisticated for the standard tests. And my, does 
he hate us! Thinks I'm his nemesis . . . Crawford's very clever, 
isn't he? Using vou. 


CLARICE How do vou mean, Dr. Chilton? 


CHILTON A pretty young woman, to turn him on? I don’t 
believe Lecter’s even seen a woman in eight years. And oh, are 
vou ever his taste. So to speak. 


CLARICE | graduated from UVA, Doctor. It’s not a charm 
school. 


CHILTON (Good. Then you should be able to remember 
the rules. 


CUT TO: 

INT. DIFFERENT CORRIDOR - LOWER FLOOR - DAY 

A darker, even grimmer area. Heavy grids over the lights. 
Distant SLAMMINGS and faint, hoarse SHOUTS. They 
walk briskly. 


CHILTON 10 not reach through the bars, do not touch the 
bars. You pass him nothing but soft paper—no pens or pen- 
cils. No staples or paper clips in his paper. Use the sliding food 
carrier, no exceptions. Do of accept anything he attempts to 
hold out to you. Do you understand me? 


CLARICE | understand. 


CHILTON |'m going to show you why we insist on such 
precautions... On the afternoon of July 8, 1981, he com- 
plained of chest pains and was taken to the dispensary. His 
mouthpiece and restraints were removed for an EKG. When 
the nurse bent over him, he did this to her . .. 
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He hands Clarice a small, dog-eared photo. Looking at it. 
she is stopped in her tracks. This pleases Chilton. 
CHILTON ((07/.) The doctors managed to re-set her jaw, 
more or less, and save one of her eves. His pulse never got 
over eighty-five, even when he ate her tongue. (Pause; be 
smiles) | keep him in here. 


He turns, pushes a button. A steel door BUZZES slowly 
open, and BARNEY - a big, impassive orderly - awaits 
them in an anteroom. On its walls: restraints, mouth- 
pieces, Mace, tranquilizer guns. 


CLARICE (Quickly blocking him) Dr. Chilton—if Lecter 
feels you're his enemy, then maybe I'll have more luck by 
myself. What do you think? 


CHILTON (40yed) You might have suggested that in 
om f iw] HH 
my office, and saved me the time. 


CLARICE But then | would have missed the pleasure of 
your company, 

She holds out the photo. A beat. He grabs it, jaw twitching. 
CHILTON When she’s finished, bring her out. 

He turns on his heel. goes. Barney smiles reassuringly. 
BARNEY Hi, ['m Barney. He told you, don’t get near the 
bars? 

CLARICE (Shaking his hand) Clarice Starling, Yes, he did. 
BARNEY Oki. Past the others, it’s the last cell. Stay to the 
middle. | put out a chair for you. 

Sensing her tension, he indicates a nearby security monitor 
BARNEY ((07i/.) I'm watching. You'll do fine. 


Clarice nods gratefully. She looks down the long corridor. 
lakes a deep breath, walks into it. He watches her go. 


CUT TO: 

INT. DR. LECTER’S CORRIDOR - DAY 

MOVING SHOT - with Clarice, as her footsteps ECHO. 
High to her right, surveillance cameras. On her left, cells. 
Shadowy occupants pacing, MUTTERING . . . Suddenly a 
dark figure in the next-to-last cell hurtles towards her, his 
face mashing grotesquely against his bars as he hisses. 


DARK FIGURE | ¢-can sssmel! your cunt! 


Clarice flinches momentarily, but then walks on. 


DR. LECTER’S CELL 

is coming slowly INTO VIEW . . . Behind its barred front 
wall is a second barrier of stout nylon net . . . Sparse, 
bolted-down furniture, many softcover books and papers. 
On the walls, extraordinarily detailed, skillful drawings, 


mostly European cityscapes, in charcoal or crayon. 


CLARICE 
stops, at a polite distance from his bars, clears her 
throat. 


CLARICE Dr. Lecter... My name is Clarice Starling. May | 
talk with you? 


DR. HANNIBAL LECTER 

is lounging on his bunk, in white pajamas, reading an 
Italian Vogue. He turns, considers her . . . A face so long 
out of the sun, it seems almost leached - except for the 
glittering eyes, and the wet red mouth. He rises smooth- 
ly, crossing to stand before her: the gracious host. His 
voice is cultured, soft. 


DR. LECTER Good morning. 


CUTTING BETWEEN THEM 
as Clarice comes a measured distance closer. 


CLARICE Doctor, we have a hard problem in psychological 
profiling. | want to ask for your help with a questionnaire. 
DR. LECTER “We” being the Behavioral Science Unit, at 
(Quantico. You're one of Jack Crawford's, | expect. 

CLARICE | «mn, ves. 

DR. LECTER May | see your credentials? 

Clarice is surprised, but fishes her ID card from her bag. 
holds it up for his inspection. He smiles, soothingly: 

DR. LECTER ((/07/.) Closer, please... clo-ser. . . 

She complies each time, trying to hide her fear. Dr. Lecter’ 
nostrils lift, as he gently, like an animal, tests the air, Then 
he smiles, glancing at her card. 

DR. LECTER ((07/.) That expires in one week. You're not 
real FBI, are you? 

CLARICE |'m—still in training at the Academy. 

DR. LECTER Jack Crawford sent a /rainee to me? 
CLARICE We're talking about psychology, Doctor, not the 


Bureau. Can you decide for yourself whether I'm not quali- 
fed? 

DR. LECTER Mmmmm.. . That's rather slippery of you, 
Agent Starling. Sit. Please. 

She sits in the folding metal desk-chair. He waits politely 
Lill shes settled, then sits down himself, faces her happily: 
DR. LECTER (Cov/.) Now then. What did Miggs say to 
vou? (She ts puzzled) “Multiple Miggs,” in the next cell. He 
hissed at you. What did he say? 





CLARICE He said—‘'l can smell your cunt.” 


DR. LECTER | see. | myself cannot. You use Evian skin 
cream, and sometimes you wear L'Air du Temps, but not 
today. You've brought your best bag, though, haven't you? 


CLARICE (/eci/) \es. 

DR. LECTER It's much better than your shoes. 

CLARICE Maybe they'll catch up. 

DR. LECTER | have no doubt of it. 

CLARICE (Shiffing uncomfortably) Did you do those 
drawings, Doctor? 

DR. LECTER Yes. That's the Duomo, seen from the Belve- 
dere. Do you know Florence? 


CLARICE All that detail, just from memory . . . / 


DR. LECTER Memory, Agent Starling, is what | have 
instead of a view. 

A pause, then Clarice takes the questionnaire from ber 
CaSe. 

CLARICE [)r. Lecter, if you'd please consider— 

DR. LECTER No, no, no. You were doing fine, you'd been 
courteous and receptive to courtesy, you'd established trust 
with the embarrassing truth about Miggs, and now this ham- 


handed segue into your questionnaire. It won't do. It's stupid 
and boring. 


CLARICE |'m only going to ask you to look at this, Doctor. 
Either you will or you won't. 


DR. LECTER Jack Crawford must be very busy indeed if he’s 
recruiting help from the student body. Busy hunting that new 
one, Buffalo Bill... Such a naughty boy! Did Jack send you 
to plead for my advice on him? 


CLARICE No, | came because we need— 

DR. LECTER How many women has he used, our Bill? 
CLARICE Five . . . so far. 

DR. LECTER All flayed... ? 


CLARICE Partially, yes. But Doctor, that’s an active case, 
I'm not involved. If— 


DR. LECTER 10 you know why he’s called Buffalo Bill? 
Tell me. The newspapers won't say. 

CLARICE |'II tell you if you'll look at this form. (He con- 
siders, then nods) \i started as a bad joke in Kansas City 
Homicide. They said . . . this one likes to skin his humps. 
DR. LECTER Witless and misleading. Why do you think 
he removes their skins, Agent Starling? Thrill me with your 
acumen. 


CLARICE [1 excites him. Most serial killers keep some sort 
of—trophies. 


DR. LECTER / didn't. 
CLARICE No. You ate yours. 


A tense beat. then a smile from him, at this small bold- 
NESS. 


DR. LECTER Send that through. 


She rolls him the questionnaire, in his sliding food tray. 
He rises, glances at it, turning a page or two disdainfully: 


DR. LECTER (Cov/.) Oh, Agent Starling... do you think 
you can dissect me with this blunt little tool? 


CLARICE No. | only hoped that your knowledge 





Suddenly he whips the tray back at her, with a metallic 
CLANG that makes her start. His voice remains a pleasant 
purr. 


DR. LECTER ((07//.) You're sooo ambitious, aren't you... / 
You know what you look like to me, with your good bag and 
cheap shoes? You look like a rube. A well-scrubbed, hustling 
rube with a little taste... Good nutrition has given you some 
length of bone, but you're not more than one generation 
from poor white trash, are you—Agent Starling... ? That 
accent you've tried so desperately to shed—pure West 
Virginia. What is your father, dear? Is he a coal miner? Does 
he stink of the lamp... 7 





His every word strikes her like a small, precise dart. 


DR. LECTER ((ov/.) And oh, how quickly the boys found 
you! All those tedious, sticky fumblings, in the back seats of 
cars, while you could only dream of getting out. Getting any- 
where, yes? Getting all the way—to the F...B... I. 


CLARICE (Shaken) You see a lot, Dr. Lecter. But are you 
strong enough to point that high-powered perception at your- 
self? How about it... ? Look at yourself and write down the 
truth. (She slams the tray back at him) Or maybe you're 
afraid to. 


DR. LECTER You re a tough one, aren't you? 
CLARICE Reasonably so. Yes. 


DR. LECTER And you'd hate to think you were common. 
My, wouldn't that sting! Well you're far from common, Clar- 
ice Starling. All you have is a fear of it. (Beal) Now please 
excuse me. Good day. 


CLARICE And the questionnaire . . . 7 


DR. LECTER A census taker once tried to test me. | ate his 
liver with some fava beans and a nice chianti . . . Fly back to 
school, little Starling. 
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He steps backwards, then returns to bis cot. becoming as 
still and remote as a statue. Frustrated, Clarice hesitates, 
then finally shoulders her bag and goes, leaving the ques- 
fionnaire in bis tray. But after just a few steps, as she 
Passes — 


MIGG'S CELL - 
she sees that creature at his bars again, hissing at her. 


MIGGS | b-bit my wrist so | can diiiieeee! S-see how it 
bleeeeeeeds? 


Ihe dark figure suddenly flings his palm towards ber, 
and— 


CLARICE 

is spattered on the face and neck - not with blood, but 
with pale droplets of semen. She gives a little cry, touch- 
ing her fingers to the wetness. Stunned, near tears, she 
forces herself to straighten up and walk on, fumbling for 
a tissue. From behind her, Dr. Lecter calls out, very agi- 
tated. 


DR. LECTER /0.8.) Agent Starling... Agent S/arling! 


Clarice slows, stops. She shudders, but makes the very diffi- 
cult choice to turn, walk back, stand again in front of — 


DR. LECTER - 
who's shivering with rage. For an instant his face opens, 
and we catch a glimpse into hell itself. Then he's com- 


posed again. 
DR. LECTER | would not have had that happen to you. 


Discourtesy is—unspeakably ugly to me. 
CLARICE Thien please —do this test for me. 
DR. LECTER No. But | vi// make you happy... Vl give 


vou a chance for what you love most, Clarice Starling, 
CLARICE What's that, Dr. Lecter? 


DR. LECTER Advancement, of course. (Beat) Go to Split 
City. See Miss Mofet, an old patient of mine. M-O-F-E-T. .. 
Now go. Go. (4 smile) 1 don't think Miggs could manage 
avain so soon, even if he és crazy —do you? 


CUT TO: 

EXT. THE HOSPITAL - PARKING LOT - DAY 

The grim gothic pile of the asylum looms overhead as 
Clarice rushes out the front doors. She is badly shaken, 
almost stumbling, as she rubs at her face. She looks 
around and finally, with some relief, spots - 


HER CAR, 
an old Pinto, parked nearby. This image begins to BLUR... . 


CLOSE ON 

her face, fighting tears, as the CAMERA begins to WHIRL 
AROUND her, almost dizzily. She is seeing, in her mind's 
eye - 


IN FLASHBACK 

A screen door banging open, on a wooden porch, and a 
10-year-old girl - the young Clarice - rushing outside, 
down the front steps, and running joyfully across her 
front yard to - 


MOVING ANGLE - THE GIRLS POV - 

A car - late '60s vintage - parked in the dirt road. A 
MAN, Clarice’s father, is just climbing out. He’s tall, 
handsome, and has a marshal’s badge pinned on his 
dark suit. He grins, seeing her, and spreads his arms 
wide as 


THE YOUNG CLARICE 

rushes into them, and he sweeps her up in a hug, spin- 
ning her around, the CAMERA SPINNING with them, 
and capturing both their laughing faces, before we 
abruptly return to - 


THE ADULT CLARICE 

alone in the parking lot, sagging against her car. Her face 
is buried in her arms, her shoulders shaking. SOUND 
UPCUT - a steady, rapid series of GUNSHOTS, as we 


CUT TO: 

INT. FBI ACADEMY FIRING RANGE - DAY 

A gunnery instructor, JOHN BRIGHAM - 45, ex-Marine 
~ makes a slight adjustment to Clarice’s hand position. 
She’s in a combat stance, wearing a sound-muffling 
headset, as she squeezes off ROUND after ROUND at 


A MOVING TARGET - the silhouette of a man, ap- 
proaching along a track. Her shots, tightly grouped, are 
all finding the center chest. The target stops, quite close 
to her, still swaying. 


CLARICE 

stares at it, deftly working her speedloader. Then she 
puts a final, emphatic shot right through the figure’s fore- 
head, from point-blank range. Brigham looks at her, sur- 
prised. 


CUT TO: 

INT. FBLACADEMY LIBRARY - NIGHT 

CLOSE ON a microfilm monitor - a grainy newsphoto of 
Lecter, scrawling past with an accompanying story (“New 
Horrors in Cannibal Trial”) dated 1980. 


CLARICE 


is punching keys on the terminal. Other trainees study at 
nearby tables. She pauses, jotting a note in her pad, as 
ARDELIA MAPP comes by - a poised, very clever young 
black woman, carrying an armful of books. 


ARDELIA Phone call, Clarice. (Whispers) It's God al- 
mighty. 

CLARICE \r. Crawford... (Ardelia nods, impressed) 
Thanks, Ardelia. 

Clarice quickly rises, grabbing her notebook, and follows 
Ardelia past high metal bookstacks. 

ARDELIA You missed Fourth Amendment law. Unlawful 
seizure, real juicy stuff. Where were you all afternoon? 
CLARICE Pleading with a crazy man, with come all over 
my face. 

Ardelia stares at her, laughs. 

ARDELIA Damn. Wish / had time for a social life. 


Clarice grins, as Ardelia indicates a phone receiver resting 
on the check-out desk, then moves on. Clarice picks it up. 


CLARICE (01: phone) Sir? 


CUT TO: 

INT. CRAWFORD'S OFFICE - NIGHT - LAMP LIGHT 
Crawford sits hunched over his desk, under the stares of 
the five victims. His tone is clipped, sharp. 


CRAWFORD ['ve read your interim memo on Lecter. 
You've left nothing out? 


INTERCUTTING - 


CLARICE [t's all there, sir, practically verbatim. 
CRAWFORD Pvery word, Starling? Every gesture? 
CLARICE (4 bi/ heated!) Right down to my Kleenex. (//e 
is silent) Sir, why? Is something wrong? 


CRAWFORD He mentioned a name, at the very end. 
“Mofet ...° Any follow-up on her? 


CLARICE Lecter altered or destroyed most of his patient his- 
tories, prior to capture. No record of anyone named Mofet. But 
“Split City” sounded like it might have something to do with 
divorce. | tracked it down in the library's catalogue of nation- 
al Yellow Pages. (Glancing at her notes) Ws a mini-storage 
facility outside Baltimore, where Lecter had his practice. 


She pauses, expecting some sort of approval for her clever- 
LOSS. 


CRAWFORD Well? Why aren't you there right now? 
CLARICE Sir, that’s a field job. It’s outside the scope of your 


assignment. And I've got a test tomorrow on— 


CRAWFORD Do vou recall my instructions to you, Star- 
ling? What were they? 


CLARICE 10 complete and file my report by 0800 Wednes- 
day. But sir— 


CRAWFORD Then do that, Starling. Do just exactly that. 
Notify our Baltimore office, get a search warrant, and go 
there. 


CLARICE Sir, what is it? There’s something you're not 
telling me. 


CRAWFORD /(eci/) Migys is dead. 
CLARICE (S/ariled, upset) Dead... ? How? 


CRAWFORD The orderly heard Lecter whispering to him, 
all afternoon, and Miggs crying. They found him at bed 
check. He'd swallowed his own tongue . . . Chilton is scared 
stiff the family will file a civil rights lawsuit, and he’s trying 
to blame it on you. I told the little prick your conduct was 
flawless. (Beat) Starling .. . 7 


CLARICE | 'm here, sir, | just—I don’t know how to feel 
about it. 


CRAWFORD Jou don't have to feel any way about it. 
Lecter did it to amuse himself. Why not, what can we do? 
Take away his books for awhile, and no Jell-O... (Beat, then 
a bit softer) | know it got ugly today. But this is your report, 
Starling —take it just as far as you can. On your ow time, 
outside of class. Now carry on. 


ANGLE ON CLARICE - 
as we hear the loud CLICK of Crawford hanging up. She 
stares at her receiver, stung by his abruptness. 


CLARICE Well goddammit! You old creep. Creepo son of a 
bitch. Let Miggs squirt oe and see how you like it. 


She slams her receiver into its cradle. 


ANGLE ON CRAWFORD - 

as he stares down at two faces on his desk, brooding. 
One is a student ID picture of Clarice, the other a mug 
shot of Lecter. Slowly he moves the two photos together, 
until their edges are precisely aligned . .. SOUND UP- 
CUT - THUNDER and RAIN, as we 


DISSOLVE TO: 

EXT. “SPLIT CITY MINI-STORAGE” —- DUSK (RAINING) 
An orange neon sign, streaked with rain, identifies our 
location. It looms over a hurricane fence, topped with 
barbed wire. Inside, row on row of garage-sized, cinder- 
block sheds. 
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MR. YOW (1/0. Unit 31 was leased for ten years. Pre-paid 
in full... The contract is in the name of a “Miss Hester 
Mofet.”” 


CUT TO: 

EXT. STORAGE UNIT NUMBER 31 - DUSK 

Clarice, kneeling before a closed, roll-up metal door, 
takes a FLASH photo of its sealed padlock. EVERETT 
YOW, a fat, 60ish Chinese man, holds an umbrella over 
them both. He looks unhappy. 


CLARICE So no one’s been in here since—19807 





She opens the padlock, using a fat ring of tagged keys, 
then sets aside both keys and lock. 


MR. YOW Not to my knowledge. Privacy is a great concern 
to my customers. 


CLARICE | won't disturb anything, Mr. Yow, | promise. Be 
gone before you know it. 


Slinging ber camera over a shoulder, she tugs at the han- 
dle, but the door won't budge. Another tug, harder—no 
good. Mr. Yow stoops to help, puffing hard, but it’s firmly 
stuck. He sighs. 





MR. YOW We could return tomorrow, with my son. Or per- 
haps some workmen . . . ? 


Clarice crosses lo her Pinto, which faces the shed, reaches 
in to turn on her headlights. Mr. Yow blinks in the sudden 
BRIGHTNESS. Then she opens her trunk, rummaging in- 
side, and returns with a bumper jack, a flashlight, and a 
rubber floor mat. 


CLARICE Would you hold these, please? 


She gives him her flashlight and camera, drops the mat on 
the ground, then sets the bumper jack in place. She pumps 
on the handle as the door SOUEALS slowly up, but it sticks 
at about 18 inches. She spreads out the rubber mat on the 
cement, takes the flashlight from Mr. Yow, then lies on the 
mat. 


CUT TO: 

INT. THE STORAGE SHED - DUSK (VERY DARK) 
Clarice, backlit, peers under the door. She reaches in, 
makes a sweep with her flashlight. We catch shadowy 
outlines - boxes, then the flattened tires of a car... 
SOUND of rain on the tin roof, and other noises, too - 
small RUSTLINGS. Mr. Yow’s chubby face appears down 
beside Clarice’s. 


MR. YOW It smells like mice... | think | hear them, too 
—dlon't you? 


Clarice turns onto her back, starts squirming under the 
door. 


MR. YOW ((077/.) You're going 7 there? 


CUT BACK TO: 

EXT. STORAGE UNIT NUMBER 31 —- DUSK 

Clarice pulls her head back out again, reaching to take 
her camera trom him. She hands him a card, trying for 
nonchalance. 


CLARICE Mr. Yow, if this door should fall down—ha ha!— 
or anything else—would you be kind enough to call this 
number? It’s our Baltimore field office. They know you're 
here with me... Do you understand? 


MR. YOW Might | suggest tucking your pants into your 
socks? ‘To prevent mouse intrusion. 


CLARICE (eal) Good idea. 


CUT BACK TO: 

INT. STORAGE SHED - DUSK (VERY DARK) 

As Clarice squirms, on her back, through the narrow 
opening, she snags her thigh on the edge of the door. 
She curses softly, her flashlight revealing a small streak 
of blood on her khakis. 


MR. YOW 0.8.) Okay, Miss Starling? 
CLARICE (kay, Mr. Yow... 


She shines her light around. In its narrow beam, we see- 


CLARICE’S POV - UPWARD, SHIFTING 

Spiderwebs, everywhere . . . high stacks of cardboard 
boxes .. . the big car, oddly long and tall, covered with a 
tarp... Suddenly there's a scurrying of loud MUSICAL 
NOTES. Clarice turns, scared, her beam capturing . . . an 
old upright piano. 


MR. YOW (0.5.) You're playing a piano, Miss Starling? 
CLARICE That wasn't me. 
MR. YOW (0..8.) Oh. 


Clarice finally manages lo wriggle upright, clawing away 
cobwebs, next to the car. Slinging her camera over her 
shoulder, she folds back the tarp. The resulting clouds of 
dust make her cough. 


THE CAR 

is an antique beauty, a 1931 Packard. Curtains close off 
the back passenger compartment, but there's a narrow 
gap in them. 


CLARICE 
peers in through this gap, aiming her flashlight. 


HER POV - SHIFTING - 











-ano 


Shee sis eal bear 7 n picks Out: a n open album of 
acy, 1S valentines... “acum pcs rug, ( on 
the (Bor. 52. and then 2 pair of wo ner n’s sh hiny, high- 
heeled pumps . . . Above the se, (i mC pala 
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CLARICE Mr. Yow? Oh Mr. Yow... ? It looks like somebody 
is sitting in this car. | 
MR. YOW /0.5.) Oh my! Oh my . 
come out now, Miss Starling. 


CLARICE Not yet!—just wait for me. (Under her breath) 
Maybe in about two seconds. 


. Maybe you better 


She leans down with her camera, takes a FLASH through 
the gap. then tries the door handle. Locked. So is the front 
door. She looks around, aiming her light, and locates a 
langle of coat-hangers, sticking out of a carton of bric-a- 
brac. She pulls out one of these, straightens it quickly, 
bends the tip into a hook. 






CLOSE ANGLE el hae 
as as she jams this to tool inside the jo oin at the top of the back 
Zer window, then fishes ar rou und till she can snag 
the inside door ach, pling up. A stg CLICK 
scone 

CLARICE # oe rl 2 rs 
opens the door - this sacked b oxes s, and won't open 
les then very cautioush leans inside aiming her flash- 
HER POV - MOVINGLIGHT BEAM- oie: ; 
revealing more of the a hands, 
in white, elbow-length gloves — one rest 5 on sietad| the 
other atop a large, beaded, d ig evening bi 
thick strands of costume pearls over ae Feasts: ...5 “ia 
finally the white neck stub of a female m ar requ. No 0 
face or head. 


sighs with relief. She takes a couple n 

then very carefully lifts out the valentine Hain 

it b ey the corners, a ees eat she ¢ eases 
herself inside, onto the er soit the Springs 

SQUEAK loudly. att 


: ® 
he ee 
ONE GLOVED HAND re off the > lap, 
Clarice’s thigh. 


CLARICE . 
starts a bit, then p seagate af ove J arm, hard. | 
peels back a bit of glove, revealing the wh hite, syntheti 


elbow. She smiles, shaking her head at her own jumpi- 
ness, as she reaches over the mannequin’ 's lap to loosen 
the evening bag’ S drawstring, ‘ 


A SEVERED HUMAN HEAD 
stares back at her, as the beaded material slides away. 


CLARICE 

lurches. back, gasping loudly, and several long, heart- 
pounding moments pass before she can make herself 
look more closely. 

THE HEAD — ae 

bobs gently i ina pool of sleotiel? ina laboratory s speci- 
men jar. It is a man's head, but grotesquely transformed, 
by the addition of heavy makeup, earrings, and a sodden 
wig, into a woman's face. Over the years the makeup has 
smeared badly, and the pupils have gone almost milky 


white. 
- ea eh “ . ie 
CLARICE - | a. " aa 
staring, at this terrible thing, is pleased to find herself 
quickly 1 regaining control. She murmurs to herself. 


CLARICE Well, Toto, we're not in Kansas anymore. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. DR. LECTER’ S ASYLUM - alba LOT - NIGHT 
(RAINING) 

A loud clap of THUNDER, as aash of LIGHTNING illu- 
minates- the eerie towers and ised windows of the 
oe ree Hae | 
MOVING. ANGLE ‘48; 1h ies 

on Clarice as” she climbs from her car, runs through 
heavy, rain towards the main entrance, where Barney 
admits her. 

a aie nae a j 
CUT TO: | Roca SS ae OC 2 

INT. DR. LECTER — eu. AND ( CORRIDOR - - NIGHT 
(DIM LIGHT) i 7 e af 
On a noiseless TV screen, an evangelist rants, waving 


his arms. Behind him, 3a 3 swaying choir in in gaudy robes. 


rely 


CLARICE /0..5.) It’s an anagram, isn’t it, Doctor? 


PAN TO Clarice, with her wet + hair plastered flat, sitting 
on the corridor floor to ‘one side of this TV, which. has 
been positioned ‘sO that Dr. Lecter cannot avoid seeing it. 
CLARICE ((077/.) Hester Mofet .. . “The rest of me.” Miss 
The-Rest-of-Me . .. Meaning, you rented that garage. 


ERROR? 8 isy 
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He's lost in shadows; we can't see him. The food carrier 
suddenly SWISHES out of the cell, making her jump up. 
In its tray is a clean, folded white towel. She hesitates, 
then crosses, takes it. 


CLARICE (Cov?) Thank you. 


She sits again, rubbing her wet hair. When he finally 
speaks, he’s on the floor. too—a deeper. bunching dark- 
ness in the shadows, occasionally striped by the flickering 
IV light. 


DR. LECTER Your bleeding has stopped. 


CLARICE How did—/She stops herself) Ws nothing. A 
scratch . . . Dr, Lecter, who is he? Why keep him hidden, all 
these years... 7 And why reveal him now? 


DR. LECTER Why don't you ask me about Buffalo Bill? 


CLARICE (Surprised. a beat) Do you know something 
about him? 


DR. LECTER | might if | saw the case file. You could get 
that for me. 


CLARICE Why don't you tell me about “Miss Mofet?” You 
wanted me to find him. Or do [ have to wait for the lab? 


DR. LECTER (Sigs) His real name is Benjamin Raspail. A 
former patient of mine, whose romantic attachments ran to, 
shall we say, the exotic... 7 / didn’t kill him, | assure you. 
Merely tucked him away. Very much as | found him, after 
he'd missed three appointments. 


CLARICE If you didn’t kill him, then who did? 

DR. LECTER Who can say... ? Best thing for him, really. 
His therapy was going nowhere. 

CLARICE His dress, that makeup . . . Raspail was a trans- 
vestite? 

DR. LECTER In life? Oh no. Garden variety manic depres- 
sive, very boring. No, think of him as a kind of experiment. A 
fledgling killer's first effort at—transtormation? (Beal) How 
did you feel when you saw him, Clarice? May I call you 
Clarice? 

CLARICE Scared, at first. Then—exhilarated. 

DR. LECTER Ahhh... Why? 

CLARICE The challenge. 

DR. LECTER [Do you have something you use, when you 
need to get up your courage? Memories, tableaux . . . scenes 
from early life? 


CLARICE | don't know. Next time I'll have to check. 


DR. LECTER Jack Crawford is helping your career, isn't he? 
Apparently he likes you. And you like him, too. 


CLARICE | never thought about it. 
DR. LECTER Your first lie to me, Clarice. How sad. Tell 


me—do you think Crawford wants you, sexually? True, he's 
much older, but—do you think he visualizes... scenarios, 
exchanges... 7 Fucking you? 


CLARICE Th:it doesn’t interest me, Doctor, And it’s the sort 
of thing Miggs would ask. 


DR. LECTER Not anymore. (Beal) Surely the odd contlu- 
ence of events hasn't escaped you, Clarice. Jack dangles you 
in front of me. Then I give you a little something for your 
resume. Do you think it’s because | like to look at you, and 
imagine how good you would taste . . . / 


CLARICE | don't know. Is it? 


DR. LECTER There's something Jack can give me, and | 
want to trade for it. But he hates me, so he won't deal directly. 
That's why you're here. 


Dr. Lecter slowly turns up the rbeostat in his cell. As his 
lights rise. we see that the cell's been stripped bare. Gone 
are his books, drawings, mattress—even his toilet seat. 
she stands, too, startled. They face each other. 


DR. LECTER ((or/.) Punishment, you see. For Miggs. Just 
like that gospel program. When you leave, they'll turn the 
volume way up. Chilton does enjoy his petty torments. 


CLARICE What did you mean by “transformation,” Dr. 
Lecter? 


DR. LECTER | ve been in this room for eight years, Clarice. 
| know they will never, ever let me out while I'm alive. What | 
want is a view. | want a window where | can see a tree, or 
even water, | want to be in a federal institution, away from 
Chilton—and | want a view. I'll give good value for it. 


CLARICE What did you mean by “fledgling” killer? Are you 
saving he’s killed again? 

DR. LECTER I'm offering you a psychological profile of 
Buffalo Bill, based on the case evidence. I'll help you catch 
him, Clarice. 

CLARICE (A/os/ a whisper) You know, don’t you? Tell me 
who murdered your patient. 


DR. LECTER All good things to those who wait. /‘ve waited, 
Clarice. But how long can you and Jack... 7 Our Billy must 
already be searching for that next special lady. (4 beat: then. 
genially) Clarice . .. smile! We're going to be partners. 


As Clarice stares back at him, unsure how to respond. . . 


DISSOLVE TO: 

EXT. PARKING LOT - MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE - NIGHT 
INFRA-RED, POV ANGLE - through night-vision gog- 
gles, which produce an eerie green tint. The POV FOL- 





LOWS a slowly moving car, as it locates a parking space, 
stops. Nearby are other cars, RVs, a boat on a trailer. A 
thin, breast-high fog fills the lot. A young woman climbs 
from the car, reaches back in for two bags of groceries, 
hefts them, and crosses to a first-floor apartment, the 
POV FOLLOWING her. She unlocks her door, disap- 
pears inside. The POV MOVES QUICKLY BACK to the 
open car door... where a third grocery bag still rests on 
the seat. 


THE WATCHER'’S FACE 
is obscured by his big, spooky, hi-tech mask. But his 
brief smile, below the goggles, is plain enough. His 
hands reach up, starting to remove them... 


CATHERINE MARTIN 

re-emerges from her apartment, crossing back to her 
car. She is 21, a tall, big-boned, rather fleshy girl with 
long brown hair. She straightens with her final bag of 
groceries, shuts her car's door. Then she sees, a short 
distance away - 


A MAN - 

standing at the open rear door of a brown panel truck. 
His right forearm is in a cast and sling; he is struggling, 
unsuccessfully, to hoist an armchair into the truck. 


CATHERINE 
hesitates, then crosses towards him. Her accent is 
southern. 


CATHERINE Help you with that? 
MAN Would you? Thanks. 


His voice is very odd, very soft. The shadows obscure his 
features, but his body is plump, above average height. She 
sels down her bag. then together they easily lift the chair 
into the truck. 


MAN ((077/.) Let's slide it up, you mind? 


CUT TO: 

INT. THE PANEL TRUCK - NIGHT 

He climbs inside. She hesitates again, but climbs in after 
him; together they slide the chair forward, behind the 
seats. 


MAN Are vou about a size 14? 
CATHERINE (Svprised) What? 


Suddenly, in the shadowy dark, he clubs her over the 
head with his cast. She moans, slumps unconscious onto 
her stomach. He crauls over ber, pulls the door shut. 
then tugs off his cast and sling, tosses them aside. He 
bends over her with a flashlight. We hear, with him, her 


shallow BREATHING. 
MAN (Good. 
He peels back the collar of her blouse. reading the size tag. 


MAN ((077/,) Good. 


He carefully slits her blouse up the back, using a pair of 


bandage scissors, then peels apart the two halves. There's 
no bra strap. He strokes her bare skin delicately, very hap- 
pill. 


MAN ((077/.) Gooood . .. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. THE PARKING LOT - NIGHT 

LOW ANGLE - CLOSE - on Catherine's grocery bag, as 
her blouse is tossed out beside it. SOUND of the truck’s 
engine starting, and then it drives quickly away, tail lights 
shrinking . . . 


DISSOLVE TO: 

INT. FBL ACADEMY - GYMNASIUM - DAY 

Clarice, wearing boxing gloves and headgear, is shoved 
violently from behind. She spins, punching her attacker, 
a burly male trainee who shields himself with a thick 
leather pad. 


INSTRUCTOR /(.8.) Number Three ...' Number Zivo ...' 


WIDER ANGLE 

as we see that Clarice is trapped in a “box” created by 
four “assailants.” As the instructor shouts commands, 
they attack her from different compass points, and she 
must continually whirl to defend herself. 


INSTRUCTOR ((077/.) Number One! Number ‘Two! Num- 
ber One! 


BRIGHAM (0.5) Clarice Starling! 


The instructor blows a WHISTLE, stopping the drill. Clarice 
doubles over, gasping for breath. Ardelia, an enthusiastic 
attacker, lowers her guard pad. grinning. They both look 
al 


BRIGHAM 
standing nearby. He gestures impatiently for her to join 
him. 


CLARICE 

straightens, nods to him, flushed. But before going, she 
can't resist a final sucker punch, smack into Ardelia’s 
pad. 


CUT TO: 
INT. HALLWAY - ACADEMY BUILDING - DAY 
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Clarice and Brigham walk briskly down the hall, passing 
other trainees. She is excited. 


BRIGHAM Saddle up, get your field gear. You're goin’ with 
Crawtord. 
CLARICE Where? 


BRIGHAM Some fisherman in West Virginia found an 
unidentified girl's body. It’s a Buffalo Bill-type situation. 


Been in the water about a week, and Jack needs somebody 


that can print a floater. Think you can handle it? 


CLARICE (/hinking quickly) \'1l need the big fingerprint 
kit... and the one-to-one Polaroid, the CU-5, with film 
packs and batteries. 


BRIGHAM Already on the plane. 


CUT TO: 
INT. BEECHCRAFT PLANE - DAY (FLYING) 


CLARICE’S POV - 
out the plane's window, at the landscape far below. 
Wisps of cloud, a quilt of farms. 


CLARICE 

turns from the window, looks at a thick folder in her lap. 
The cover reads “Case File: / BUFFALO BILL.” She hesi- 
tates, then opens the file, begins to scan. 


INSERT — HER POV - 

A stack of victim photos. The first one, taken from a 
good distance away, shows a nude female body, face 
down on a pebbly riverbank, surrounded by bits of litter. 


CLARICE 

hesitates again, then flips this photo to look at the next. It 
makes her flinch, just slightly. Quickly she turns through 
several more photos, trying hard to concentrate. 


CRAWFORD /0).5.) He keeps them alive for three days. 


NEW ANGLE - 

shows Crawford standing over her, swaying with the 
plane’s motion. Behind him, the open cockpit door, the 
pilot’s back. Crawford sits, removing sunglasses. He rubs 
his eyes. 


CRAWFORD ((07:/.) Why, we don’t yet know... There's 
no evidence of rape or physical abuse prior to death. All the 
mutilation you see there is post-mortem . . . (A beat; he 
glances at her) \'m hot, are you hot? Bobby, it’s too damned 
hot back here . . . 


The pilot adjusts a valve. Crawford turns to her again. 
CRAWFORD ((ovi/.) So. Three days. Then he shoots 





them, skins them—usually just the torsos—and dumps 
them, each body in a different river. The water leaves us no 
fingerprints, no fibers—no trace evidence at all. That's 
Fredrica Bimmel, the first one . . . 


A COLOR PHOTO - IN CLARICE’S HANDS - 

shows a pretty, plump-cheeked brunette, in her high 
school graduation cap and gown. She smiles at us with 
touching optimism. 


CRAWFORD ((07:/.) Big girl, like all the rest... Her 
corpse was the only one he took the trouble to weight down, 
so actually, she was the third girl found. After her, he got 
a 


NEW ANGLE - 

as Clarice stares at the girl's face, moved. Crawford pulls 
a map from the file, spreads it out. It shows the central 
and eastern U.S., with widely-spaced, hand-drawn 
markings. 


CRAWFORD (('077/.) Squares where the girls were abduct- 
ed. Triangles where their bodies were found. This new one, 
today... washed up here. (He marks with a Flair pen) Elk 
River, in West Virginia . .. Real boonies. 


CUT TO: 

INT. RENTAL CAR: DAY (DRIVING) 

Crawlord steers, following a highway patrol car along a 
winding mountain road. Clarice has the file open on her 
lap. He glances at her, inscrutable behind his sunglasses. 


CRAWFORD Talk about him, Starling. Tell me what you 


see. 


CLARICE He's a white male . . . Serial killers tend to hunt 
within their own ethnic group. And he's not a drifter—he’s 
got his own house, somewhere. Not an apartment. 


CRAWFORD Whi? 


CLARICE What he does with them—takes privacy . . . 
Time, tools . .. He’s in his 30s or 40s—he's got real physical 
strength, but combined with an older man’s self-control. he’s 
cautious, precise, never impulsive .. . And he'll never stop. 


CRAWFORD Why not? 

CLARICE He's vot a real taste for it now. And he's getting 
better at his work. 

CRAWFORD (4 beat; impressed) Maybe you've got a 
knack for this . . . | guess we're about to find out. 


CLARICE (Quietly, evenly) Like | have a “knack” for Dr. 
Lecter? 








He studies her a few moments, measuring her anger. 
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CRAWFORD Okay, Starling. Let’s have it. 

CLARICE You haven't said a word today about that garage. 
Or Lecter’s offer. 

CRAWFORD | in stil! considering it. 


CLARICE You never cared about the questionnaire. You 
want bis help with Buffalo Bill... That's why you sent me to 
him in the first place, isn’t it. 


CRAWFORD (0 on. 


CLARICE He starts this—buzzing in me, in my head. He 
makes me feel violated . . . You used me, Mr. Crawford. 


A shadow of regret passes over his face, but he answers 


sternly. 


CRAWFORD If I'd sent you in there with a real agenda, he 
would've known it, instantly. He would've toyed with you, 
then turned to stone. 


She starts to answer, then is silent. He is right. 


CRAWFORD ((07:/.) Lecter’s got spooky powers . . . un- 
canny insight. His profile of Bill could narrow the field and 
save us weeks. But lving and breathing are the same thing to 
him. And meanwhile—today—we ve got other work to do . .. 


By now the two cars are entering a tidy little town: tree- 
lined streets, wooden houses, one-story shops, mountains 
in the b.g. They slow, turn. 


CRAWFORD ((07//.) One more thing, Starling. You don’t 
have to like me, or the way I get results. But you do have to 
keep a cool head. Because from here on out, you'll know 
everything I do. Are we straight on that? 


Clarice nods, silently; it’s as close to an apology as she’s 
likely to get. She stares out the windshield. 


JUST AHEAD OF THEM - 

the highway patrol cruiser noses into a curb, next to 
other police cars, facing a big white frame house. Its sign 
reads “Potter Funeral Home.” Two troopers climb from 
the car. 


CRAWFORD 
parks, too, then kills the engine. He turns to her, remov- 
ing his sunglasses, gestures to the case file. 


CRAWFORD (S0///)) You think about Buffalo Bill long 
enough, you start to get a feel for him . . . Then, if you're 
lucky, out of all the stuff you know, one little part of it tugs at 
vou, tries to get your attention . . . You let me know when that 
happens. Don’t try to impose any patterns on this guy. Just 
stay open and let him show you . . . 


One of the troopers peers in through Crawford’s window. 
Crawford nods to him, then turns back to Clarice. 


CRAWFORD ((077/.) School's out, Starling, 


CUT TO: 

EXT. SIDEWALK OF THE FUNERAL HOME - POTTER, 
WEST VIRGINIA - DAY 

SOUND of organ music, as Clarice, carrying her finger- 
print kit, mounts some steps to the sidewalk. She stops, 
seeing - 


COUNTRY PEOPLE 

in their somber best, filing into the mortuary for a ser- 
vice. The music - “Shall We Gather At The River?” - is 
issuing from the open double doors. Several of the 
mourners glance over at her curiously. 


ANGLE ON CLARICE - 
staring back at the mourners, hearing the music, as a 
sense memory is triggered in her... 


IN FLASHBACK - LOW ANGLE, MOVING - 

as we approach, down the aisle of a country chapel, an 
open wooden coffin. Sad country faces turn, looking at 
us from the flanking pews. The b.g. organ hymn is “Shall 
We Gather... ?” 


THE SAD, 10-YEAR-OLD CLARICE - 

in her best dress, is reluctantly approaching the casket. 
Her hands are held by the plump hands of unseen 
matrons. 


CHILD'S POV - 

on the looming coffin . . . closer and closer . . . until 
finally she can see, lying inside it . . . her dead father, 
arms folded, his marshal’s badge still pinned to his lapel. 


CRAWFORD (10) Starling... 7 


NEW ANGLE (PRESENT DAY) - 
as the grownup Clarice turns towards the impatient 
Crawford. Like her, he carries a large case. 


CRAWFORD ((07:/.) We're around back. 


CUT TO: 

INT. FUNERAL HOME - BACK CORRIDOR - DAY 
Several state troopers and a sheriff are all waiting in the 
cluttered corridor, as Crawford and Clarice enter. The 
MUSIC is closer. Crawford shakes hands with the sheriff. 


CRAWFORD Sheriff Perkins? Jack Crawford, FBI... This 
is Agent Starling. We appreciate being invited into your juris- 
diction. 


SHERIFF (Grim, unsociable) | didn't call you. That was 
somebody from the state attorney's office . . . Fore you do a 


thing else, I'm gon’ find out if this girl’s local. It could just be 
somethin’ that outside elements has dumped on us. 


He casts a sidelong. unhappy glance at Clarice. 
CRAWFORD \\ellsir, that's where we can help. If— 


SHERIFF | don't even know vou, Mister... Now we'll 
extend you ever courtesy, just soon as we ca, but for right 
now— 


CRAWFORD Sheriff, this, ah—this type of sex crime has 
some aspects I'd rather discuss just between the two of us. 
Know what I mean? 


He indicates Clarice with his eyes. The sheriff hesitates. 
nods, then lets Crawford guide him into a small office. 
closing the door behind them. Muffled WORDS from there. 


CLARICE - 

burning at this slight, is left alone with the troopers, who 
peek at her with shy curiosity. Self-conscious about the 
unaccustomed bulge of her shoulder holster, she 
rearranges the drape of her blazer. 


ANGLE ON THE OFFICE DOOR - 

as, after a few more moments, the sheriff and Crawford 
emerge. The sheriff, still not very happy, addresses a 
trooper. 


SHERIFF Oscar, run fetch Dr. Akin from the chapel. And tell 
Lamar to come on when he's done playin’ that music. 


CUT TO: 

INT. EMBALMING ROOM - DAY 

Crawford, in one corner of the room, has set up a Litton 
Policefax fingerprint transmitter. SOUND of many men’s 
low voices, in b.g. He is on the phone, and has to speak 
loudly. 


CRAWFORD | need a six-way linkup! Chicago, Detroit, 
Cleveland, St. Louis, Atlanta, and Dallas... What? ... Can 
you hear me... ? 


He looks around, frustrated by the noisy circus atmos- 
phere. 


CLARICE 
is pulling on a pair if surgical gloves. She raises her 
voice, turning up her natural accent by several notches. 


CLARICE Gentlemen. You officers and gentlemen! Listen 
here a minute, please. There’s things I need to do for her . .. 


WIDER ANGLE - 
as we see that the small room is very crowded with 
deputies and troopers. They gradually fall silent, 


looking at her. 


CLARICE (Con/.) (0.8.) Yall brought her this far, and | 
know her folks would thank you if they could. Now please— 
go on out and let me take care of her. . . Go on, now. 


The men look at one another, a little bashfully, then 
begin to file out, whispering among themselves. As they 
go, a bright green body bag is REVEALED, tightly zipped, 
lying on a porcelain embalming table. It is almost the 
only modern object in this Victorian room, with its glass- 
paned cabinets and faded wallpaper, decorated with cab- 
bage roses. 


FAVORING CRAWFORD - 

as he looks at Clarice with a new degree of respect. Men 
brush by him, till finally only two are left: DR. AKIN, 
a family g.p., and LAMAR, a lean, whisky-reddened mor- 
tician. 


CRAWFORD (0); hove) We're starting. Tell everybody to 
stand by for fingerprint transmission. 


CLARICE - 

at a side counter, has turned back to her open finger- 
print kit. She is lifting out a camera when she hears the 
ZIPPER of the body bag being slowly opened, behind 
her . . . One gloved hand flies to her mouth as she 
reacts, involuntarily, to the sudden smell; she blinks at 
her reflection in the cabinet glass, then steels herself to 
turn, look at the corpse. 


CLARICE (?cuise; sofily) Bill... 


She steadies herself by raising her camera, takes a FLASH 
photo. 


LOW ANGLE - LOOKING UP, FROM BENEATH TABLE - 
as Dr. Akin gently lifts aside one of the dead girl’s arms. 
A piece of fishing line, with multiple hooks, is still snagged 
around it, dangling. Crawford leans in for a closer look. 


DR. AKIN Wrongful death . . . She'll have to go to the state 
pathologist at Claxton when you're done. (Crawford nods) | 
better—get on back for the rest of that service. Lamar'll help 
vou. (Shaken) Lord almighty . . . 


He leaves, and Clarice leans INTO SHOT, taking another 
photo. 


CRAWFORD What do you see, Starling? 


CLARICE Well, she’s not local. Her ears are pierced three 
times each, and she’s wearing green glitter nail polish. Looks 
like town tome... 
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CLOSE ANGLE 
on the calf of one of the girl's legs, as Clarice trails the 
inside of her bare wrist along the skin. 


CLARICE (Cont.) (0.8.) She waxed her legs, I think... A 
big girl, just like the others—but she was careful about her 
appearance . . . 





UPWARD ANGLE AGAIN - 
as Lamar joins them for a closer look. 


CLARICE (Con.) ‘Iwo of her fingernails are broken off, and 
there’s—dirt or grit under the others. She tried to claw her 
way through something . . . I'll scrape out samples after I've 
printed her. 


She takes another FLASH, then quickly reloads film. 


LAMAR Them fishhooks are set too close together. No won- 
der the Franklin boys was scared to say they found her. 


CLARICE That's an illegal trotline, isn’t it? 

Crawford and Lamar both look at her curiously. 
CLARICE (Cov/.) (Jo Crawford) It’s a Fish and Game vio- 
lation. Like poaching. There's a big fine. 

LAMAR Right... Are you from around here? 

CLARICE ‘hey do it lots of places. 


CRAWFORD Get photos of her teeth. We'll fax them 
through Missing Persons. 


SIDE ANGLE - CLOSE 

on the dead girl's face. Staring blue eyes, short reddish 
hair. Clarice sets the Polaroid, with its special attach- 
ments, against the face, while Lamar gently retracts the 
lips. Each time the camera FLASHES, there's a bright 
glow inside the cheeks. 


NEW ANGLE - CHEST HIGH 
as Clarice examines a developing print. 


CLARICE She's got something in her throat. 


She hands the print to Crawford, he and Lamar look at it. 
as she searches in her kit. 


LAMAR When a body comes out of the water, alots of times 
there's like, leaves and things in the mouth. 


Clarice holds up a pair of forceps. She glances at Craw- 
ford, who nods. She bends over, partially OUT OF 
SHOT, and after a few moments reappears, holding up a 
small, brown cylindrical object. She turns this in the air, 
as they all stare. 


CRAWFORD Whiat is it—some kind of seed pod? 





LAMAR Nawsir, that’s a bug cocoon. But how come that to 
get way down in there? ‘Less somebody shoved it in. . . 
Clarice and Crawford exchange a glance. 

CRAWFORD She'll be easier to print if we turn her over. 
Lamar, will you give me a hand? 


LAMAR Yessir, | will. 


CLARICE 

takes a jar from her kit, carefully drops the pupa inside. 
SOUND of the men’s heavy efforts as they turn over the 
body, O.S. She seals the jar, staring into it at the pupa. 


CRAWFORD /0..8.) Starling —what do you make of these? 


She turns to look. 


HER POV - 
Low on the corpse's back, over the hips, two neat, trian- 
gular patches of skin are missing. 


NEW ANGLE - TWO SHOT - 
as Clarice looks at Crawford. 


CLARICE | don't know. | didn't see those on any of the 
other girls. . . 


CRAWFORD Thicy weren't there. Get close-ups. 


Clarice raises her camera, leans in for another FLASH. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. BACK STEPS OF THE FUNERAL HOME - DAY 
Clarice sits outside, with her head on her knees, drained. 
She looks up wanly as Lamar appears, offers her a can 
of Coke. 


CLARICE ‘hanks, |’m not thirsty. 


LAMAR No, hold it under your chin, there, and on your 
temples. Cold’ll make you feel better. It does me. 


She smiles, touched, and takes the can. When Lamar sees 
Crawford coming outside, he tactfully departs. Crawford 
sits beside her; there’s a brief silence. She soothes herself 
with the can. 

CRAWFORD When | told that sheriff we shouldn't talk in 
front of a woman, that really burned you, didn’t it? (She is 
silent) That was just smoke, Starling, | had to get rid of him. 


CLARICE [t matters, Mr. Crawford . . . Other cops know who 
you are. They look at you to see how to act . . . It matters. 


CRAWFORD (/ea/) Point taken. 
She looks at him a moment, then offers the can. He lakes it. 
CLARICE |'m wondering if he’s done that before—placed a 





cocoon, or an insect... Gan we check back on that, with the 
others? 


CRAWFORD We'll try. But exhumations are upsetting for 
the families—sometimes they even block us in court. 


CLARICE Then couldn't we have the lab check Raspail’s 
head... ? Dr. Lecter’s patient—have them probe his soft 
palette... They'll find another cocoon. 


CRAWFORD (4 /eal. impressed) You seem pretty sure of 
that. 


CLARICE Raspail was killed by the same man who's killing 
these girls. And Lecter Avows him. Maybe even treated him . .. 
That's what he meant by “fledgling killer.” That's why he’s so 
sure he can help us! (Beat) You think so, too, don’t you? 


Crawford opens the can, sips carefully, A beat. 


CRAWFORD Before we caught him, Lecter had a big psy- 
chiatric practice in Baltimore. But he traveled all over the 
country—teaching, consulting . .. Christ, even testifying in 
murder trials. Who knows how many potential psychopaths 
he turned loose, just for the fun of it... 7 


She nods, silent. He studies her for a moment. 


CRAWFORD ((07:/.) That bug would've been easy to miss, 
even in an autopsy. Especially with a floater... You did well 
in there, Starling. I'm proud of you. 


Clarice looks at him gratefully, as we... 


DISSOLVE TO: 
=XT. SMITHSONIAN ~ MUSE 
Y- NIGHT | 


M OF NATURAL HISTO- 


Clarice, accompanied by a museum guard, walks 

through an eerie, shadowy landscape of dinosaur bones 

crouching skeletons with blank eye sockets, gaping 
angs. She carries her specimen jar. 





CRAWFORD ((07)/.) (10.) When we get heal to Wash- 
ington, | want you to run this thing by the Smithsonian, see 
if they can identify it. Maybe it’s got some limited range, or it 
only breeds at certain times of year... Then we'll deal with 
Lecter again. 


CUT TO: 

INT. MUSEUM OFFICE - NIGHT 

CLOSE ON a live, enormous, rhinoceros beetle, as_ 

weaves its clumsy way among the men on a chessboard, 
efore finally stepping off the edge, onto a lettuce leaf. 





RODEN (1/0) Zime. Pilch! My move. 


PILCHER /1:0.) No fair! You lured him with produce. 





WIDER ANGLE 


shows two € | or the 
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RODEN rough _—e It's still my turn. 


CLARICE /0.5.) If the beetle moves one of your men, does 
that count? 


They look up. surprised, then delighted, to see Clarice in 
the doorway. Both scientists are instantly smitten. 


RODEN 0f course it counts. How do you play? 
PILCHER Avent Starling... 7 
CUT TO: 


INT. ENTOMOLOGY | CORRIDOR - NIGHT . 
OVING ANGLE as Clarice and the two | men go briskly 


down a hall lined with mounted insects, in all shapes and 
sizes. Roden peers at Clarice’s pupa, in its jar. 





RODEN Where the hell did this come from? It’s practically 
mush. 


CLARICE It was found behind the soft palate of a murder 
victim. Her body was in the Elk River, in West Virginia. I'm 
afraid | can’t tell you any more. 


PILCHER It’s Buffalo Bill, isn’t it? We heard on the radio. 
Clarice looks at bim a moment, nods. Roden is excited. 


RODEN You mean this is like, a c/ve? From a real murder 
case? Coo-ol! 


ecco ignore him. He’s not a Ph.D. 


len. ihe iredisseton caviar 16 sai ‘h ¢ 





upal skin. a 


RODEN (0...) Sphingid . . . Alropos, ave He's a bie 
sucker, I'll say that. Let's check morphology . . . 


= 


THE TWO MEN 
are hunched over a Formica table. Roden peers pe 


a stereomicroscope with high-intensity | lear optic ligh 
as Pilcher hands him his tools. ' Clarice watches > curiously. 





PILCHER (Withou! looking up) What do you do when 
you're not detecting, Agent Starling? 


CLARICE | try to be a student, Dr. Pilcher. 


PILCHER Ever vet out for cheeseburgers and beer? The 
amusing house wine . . . 7 
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CLARICE /Sy7i/es) Are you hitting on me, Dr. Pilcher? 
PILCHER No, no, not at all. Yes. 


He looks up at her, shyly. A little moment passes between 
them, before Roden straightens, exultant. 


RODEN (Gotcha! 
PILCHER (Good man, Roden. 
RODEN Avent Starling, meet Mr. Acherontia shx. 


He moves aside for Clarice to get a closer look at the speci- 
men. She leans forward. intently. 


HER POV ( MAGNIFICATION) - 

The wide, furry, brown back of the partially developed 
adult moth. And there, right between the wing bases - 
wonderful and terrible to see - is nature's perfect repro- 
duction of a ghostly human skull. 


RODEN Better known to his friends as the Death’s-head 
Moth... 


PILCHER /0.8.) The Latin name comes from two rivers in 
hell. Your man—he drops these girls into rivers, every time. 
Didn't | read that? 





FAVORING CLARICE 
as she looks up at them awed, excited, almost trembling. 


CLARICE And there's no way—no natural way—these 
could've wound up in the bodies? 


RODEN (Shakes his head) They live in Asia. In this coun- 
try, they'd have to be specially raised, from imported eggs. 
Somebody grew this guy. Fed him honey and nightshade, 
kept him warm . . . Somebody /oved him. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

INT. MR. GUMB'S CELLAR - DAY (DIM LIGHT) 

A shadowy male figure looks down at us, leaning over 
the edge of a deep pit. He holds a little white poodle in 
his arms, stroking it. This is MR. GUMB, a.k.a. “Buffalo 
Bill.” 


MR. GUMB /So///)) It rubs the lotion on the skin... It 
does this whenever it’s told. 


CATHERINE MARTIN 

looks up at him. She is standing on the cement bottom 
of the pit, about 15 feet below floor level. The pit is bare, 
except for a futon and a plastic toilet bucket, from which 
a thin string rises up to the basement. She’s soaking wet, 
in an orange jumpsuit, and holds a squeeze bottle of skin 
lotion. She struggles for calm. 


CATHERINE Mister... my family will pay cash. Whatever 





ransom you're askin’ for, they 


REVERSE ANGLE - UP TOWARDS MR. GUMB 
who raises his voice, just slightly. 


MR. GUMB It rubs the /o/ion .. .! Or else it will get the 
hose again. 


Ihe little dog squirms in his arms, BARKING excitedly. 


MR. GUMB (/(077/.) Yes. it will, Precious, won't it? It will 
get the hose. 


SIDE ANGLE - AT PIT BOTTOM - 
as Catherine kneels, turning slightly away from him. 


CATHERINE (/ vider her breath) Ol God... oh God... 


She unzips her jumpsuit, part way, then squeezes some of 
the lotion onto a palm. She reaches inside her suit, rubs 
1 ON. 


CATHERINE ((07//.) Mister, if you let me go, | won't press 
charges, I promise . .. See—see, my mom is a real important 
woman ... Well, I guess you already know that. She'll pay 
you, no questions asked— 





A sudden blinding glare of light silences her. She looks 
up, shielding her eyes. 


HER POV - 
a floodlamp is descending, attached to a small basket. 


MR. GUMB I! places the bottle in the basket. No funny 
business, or it will be sorry . .. 


NEW ANGLE - ON CATHERINE - 

as the basket stops. As she slips the bottle in, she sees 
something, O.S., just at the fringe of the light. She hesi- 
tates, looks closer . . . then begins to scream, hysterical- 
ly, again and again. Her outflung hand hits the lamp, and 
in its swaying glare, we see — high on the concrete walls, 
all around her - 


BLOODY FINGER TRACKS - 
dried now, brownish - left by many pairs of frenzied 
hands... 


CUT TO: 

INT. FBI ACADEMY - CLARICE’S DORM ROOM - 
DAWN 

Clarice is at her desk, exercising her right hand with a 
grip flexer, while simultaneously studying a thick law 
book. Ardelia sticks her head in the door, excited. 


ARDELIA You better come see this. 





CUT TO: 

INT. RECREATION ROOM - FBI ACADEMY - DAWN 
CLOSE ON a TV screen, filled with a photo of Catherine 
Martin. 


TV ANCHOR (1:0)... was listed at first simply as a 
missing person, but is now believed to have been kidnapped 
by the serial killer known only as “Buffalo Bill.” 


Ihe photo disappears, replaced by the 1V anchor himself: 


TV ANCHOR ((07//.) Memphis Police sources indicate 
that the missing girl’s blouse has been identified, sliced up 
the back, in what has become a kind of grim, all-too-familiar 
calling card. Young Catherine Martin, as we've said, is the 
only daughter of U.S. Senator Ruth Martin— 


CLARICE 

looks at Ardelia, surprised. Other trainees are drifting 
into the rec room, some whispering among themselves. 
Clarice stares back at the TV intently. 


TY ANCHOR ((07//.) —the Republican junior senator 
from Tennessee. And while her kidnapping is not at this point 
considered to be politically motivated, nevertheless it has 
stirred the government 





BACK ON THE TV ANCHOR - 


TV ANCHOR ((07/.) —to its highest levels, the president 
himself being said to be, and | quote, “intensely concerned.” 
Just moments ago, Senator Martin taped this dramatic per- 
sonal plea... 


SENATOR MARTIN (TV FOOTAGE) - 

fills the screen, in a halo of lens flare, as she speaks to a 
jostling crowd of reporters on the front steps of her 
Georgetown home. A tall woman, late 40s, with a strong, 
taut face. 


SEN. MARTIN |’ speaking now to the person who is 
holding my daughter. Her name is Catherine . . . You have 
the power to let Catherine go, unharmed. She's very gentle 
and kind—talk to her and you'll see... You—yvou have this 
chance to show the whole world that you can be merciful, as 
well as strong. Please—I beg you—release my little girl. . . 





ARDELIA 
turns sympathetically to Clarice, as the TV VOICES drone 
on. 


ARDELIA | don't know whether to say “I'm sorry,” or 
“Congratulations.” But girl?—you just went prime time. 


SOUND UPCUT - the wail of police SIRENS, as we... 


CUT TO: 

EXT. U.S. ROUTE 95 - DAY (AERIAL SHOT) 

An awesome armada of police vehicles swings through 
an intersection, while normal traffic is held back by high- 
way patrol cruisers. The lead cars turn off, hit the en- 
trance ramp to the freeway - SIRENS going, tires 
SQUEALING, red flashers . . . 


CRAWFORD /1.(.) He’s had her for 36 hours now. That 
leaves us just 36 more, before he kills her. . . 


CLOSER ANGLE 
on a speeding surveillance van, with long antennas and 
a small satellite dish, near the head of the motorcade. 


CRAWFORD ((077/.) 10.) But maybe, Starling, we caught 
a real break this time—thanks to you . . . 





CUT TO: 

INT. THE SURVEILLANCE VAN - DAY (DRIVING) 
Crawford and Clarice sit in swivel seats at the rear, by a 
big window. The van is crammed with an impressive ar- 
ray of hi-tech equipment, all CLICKING and HUMMING. 


CRAWFORD ((07//.) The lab found a second moth, in 
Raspail’s head. 

CLARICE Then | was right! Buffalo Bill did kill Raspail, 
just like he's killing these girls. And Lecter 


CRAWFORD Knows who he is... It all comes down to you 
now. You're the one he talks to. 


CLARICE He's already offered to help. Couldn't we just ask 
him for Bill's identity? 


CRAWFORD (Shakes his head) That wouldn't give him 
enough chance to show off. Remember, he’s always got to feel 
smarter than us... But time is eating us alive. Can you con- 
vince Lecter that Senator Martin has offered a deal? 





CLARICE ['I! try. But wouldn't it have more weight coming 
from the Senator herself? 


CRAWFORD /(/Hesifa/es) She doesn't know what we're up 
to. And we can’t afford for her to find out. 


Clarice looks at him, surprised. 


CRAWFORD ((077/.) She's the mother, Starling. She can’t 
possibly comprehend what Lecter is... She'd make the mis- 
take of pleading with him. Begging him. . . Then he'd feast 
on her pain till the last second of that girl’s life . . . 


CUT TO: 

INT. BALTIMORE STATE HOSPITAL FOR THE CRIM- 
INALLY INSANE —- DAY 

Chilton approaches, walking briskly down a corridor in 
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the administration wing. He looks quite agitated. 


CRAWFORD ((ov/.) (\.0.) We can't trust Frederick 
Chilton, either. He’s greedy and ambitious. If he knew about 
Lecter’s link to Bill, he'd go straight to the newspapers . . . 


Chilton falls into step beside Clarice. who has her briefcase. 
He points his gold pen at her accusingly. 
CHILTON What you're doing, Miss Starling, is coming into 


my hospital to conduct an interview, and refusing to share 
information with me. For the third time! 


CLARICE Dr. Chilton, | told you—this is just routine fol- 
low-up on the Raspail case. 


CHILTON He's my patient! | have rights! (Grabs her arm. 
stopping her) Vm not just some turnkey, Miss Starling. | 
shouldn't even be here this afternoon. | had a ticket to 
Holiday on Ice. 


She stares at him, with pity and distaste, till he lets go. 


CLARICE ['m acting on instructions, Dr. Chilton. (Hand- 
ing him a card) This is the U.S. Attorney's number, Now 
please—either discuss this with him, or let me do my job. 
She walks away, leaving him speechless with frustration 
and hostility. He clicks his pen, watching her go. 


CUT TO: 

INT. DR. LECTER’S CELL AND CORRIDOR - DAY 

Dr. Lecter sits at his table, languidly sketching with char- 
coal on butcher paper. He uses his own hand and fore- 
arm as a model. His other drawings, books, and bedding 
have been restored. 


DR. LECTER Wouldn't you say, Clarice, that for a United 
States senator, you're an odd choice of messenger? 

Clarice, in the desk-chair, is taking papers from her brief- 
CASE. 

CLARICE | was your choice, Dr. Lecter. You chose to speak 


to me. Would you prefer someone else now? Or perhaps you 
don't think you can help us. 


DR. LECTER That is both impudent and untrue . . . Tell 
me, how did you feel when you viewed our Billy’s latest effort? 
(A beat: he smiles) Or should | say, his “next-to-latest”? 


CLARICE By the book, he’s a fetishist. 


DR. LECTER | ife’s too slippery for books, Clarice. Typhoid 
and swans came from the same God. (Bea?) Tell me, Miss 
West Virginia—was she a large girl? 


CLARICE Jes. 
DR. LECTER Big through the hips. Roomy. 
CLARICE ‘hey al! were. 





DR. LECTER \imim. And what else... 7 


CLARICE She had an insect deliberately inserted in her 
throat. That hasn't been made public vet. We don't know 
what it means. 


DR. LECTER Was it 4 butterfly? 


CLARICE (Pause: staring at him) A moth... How did you 
predict that? 


DR. LECTER |'m waiting for your offer, Clarice. Enchant 
me. 


Clarice looks down at her papers, taking a moment to col- 
lect her thoughts. She looks up at him again, evenly. 


CLARICE [f your profile helps us find Buffalo Bill in time to 
save Catherine Martin, the senator promises you a transfer to 
the V.A. hospital at Oneida Park, New York, with a view of the 
woods nearby. Maximum security still applies, but you'd have 
reasonable access to books. 


He is silent. She rises, moves closer, carrying papers. 


CLARICE (Cov/.) Best of all, though—one week a year 
vou'd get to leave the hospital and go here. (Points lo a 
map) Plum Island. Every afternoon of that week you can 
walk on the beach or swim in the ocean for up to one hour. 
Under SWAT team surveillance, of course . . . 


His face remains neutral. She puts the papers in his food 
fray. 

CLARICE ((o1/.) Copy of the Buffalo Bill case file, copy of 
Senator Martin’s terms. Her offer is final and non-negotiable. 
If Catherine dies— (She slides his tray through) You get 
nothing. 


A measured beat, before he rises smoothly, crosses, and 


looks down at the papers, without touching them. 


DR. LECTER “Plum Island Animal Disease Research Cen- 
ter.” Sounds charming. 


CLARICE That's just part of the island. It has a very nice 
beach. Terns nest there. 


DR. LECTER Terns .. . If | help you, Clarice, it will be 
“turns” with us, too. Quid pro quo. | tell you things, you tell 
me things. Not about the case, though—about yourself. Yes 
or no? (She is silent) Yes or no, Clarice. Catherine is waiting. 
Tick-tock, tick-tock . . . 


She looks at him. A beat. They are standing uncomfort- 
ably close. 
CLARICE Go, Doctor 


DR. LECTER What's your worst memory of childhood? (She 
hesitates) Quicker than that. I'm not interested in your worst 
invention. 


CLARICE The death of my father. 
DR. LECTER ‘lel! me. Don’t lie, or I'll know. 


Clarice cannot bear the feverish excitement in his eves. She 
looks past him, hesitating again. 


CLARICE He was a town marshal . . . one night he surprised 
two burglars, coming out the back of a drugstore . . . They 
shot him. 


DR. LECTER killed outright? 


CLARICE No. He was strong, he lasted almost a month. My 
mother—died when I was very young, so my father had 
become—the whole world to me . . . After he left me, I had 
nobody. | was 10 years old. 


DR. LECTER You re very frank, Clarice. | think—it would 


be quite something to know you in private life. 
CLARICE (uid pro quo, Doctor. 


DR. LECTER The significance of the moth is change. 
Caterpillar into pupa into beauty . . . Billy wants to change, 
too, Clarice. But there's the problem of his size, you see. Even 
if he were a woman, he'd have to be such a big one . . . 





CLARICE (Puzzled) Dr. Lecter, there's no correlation in the 
literature between transsexualism and violence. Transsexuals 
are very passive. 


DR. LECTER Clever girl. You're so close to the way you're 
going to catch him—o you realize that? 


CLARICE No. tell] me why. 


DR. LECTER After your father’s death, you were orphaned. 
What happened next? (Clarice drops her gaze) | don’t imag- 
ine the answer's on those second-rate shoes, Clarice. 


CLARICE | went to live with my mother’s cousin and her 
husband in Montana. They had a ranch. 


DR. LECTER A cattle ranch? 

CLARICE Horses—and sheep .. . 

DR. LECTER How long did you live there? 
CLARICE ‘wo months. 

DR. LECTER Whi so briefly? 

CLARICE |—ran away... 

DR. LECTER Why, Clarice? Did the rancher fuck you? 
CLARICE No... ! Quid pro quo, Doctor. 


DR. LECTER Billy's not a real transsexual, but he thinks he 
is. He /ries to be. He tried to be a lot of things, | expect. 


CLARICE You said—I was very close to the way we'd catch 
him. 


DR. LECTER There are three major centers for transsexual 
surgery: Johns Hopkins, the University of Minnesota, and 
Columbus Medical Center. | wouldn't be surprised if Billy had 
applied for sex reassignment at one or all of them, and been 
rejected. 


CLARICE ()n what basis would they reject him? 


DR. LECTER The personality inventories would trip him 
up. Rorschach, Wechsler, House-Tree-Person . . . He wouldn't 
test like a real transsexual. 


CLARICE How would he test? 


Suddenly Dr. Lecter snarls, loudly, stretching. Clarice 
takes a sharp step backwards before he smiles, turning his 
movement into an elaborate yawn. He gathers the papers 


from his tray. 


DR. LECTER Happy hunting, Oh, and Clarice—next time 
you will tell me why you ran away. Now listen carefully, 
because | won't repeat this . . . 


CUT TO: 

INT. MR. GUMB'S CELLAR - DAY 

VERY CLOSE ON a cocoon, split along its back, as a liv- 
ing Death’s-head Moth wriggles tortuously free. Tremb- 
ling and damp, the new creature clings to a sprig of 
nightshade. 


DR. LECTER (Covi.) (V.0.) You're trying to obtain a list of 
males rejected from all three gender centers . . . 


PULLING BACK - 

we see a big wire cage, holding several moths. They 
crawl over the humus floor or feed at honeycombs, 
wings pumping lazily. In the distant b.g., the incongruous 
SOUND of a jazz recording... 


DR. LECTER (Con/.) (\.0.) Check first the ones rejected 
for having lied about criminal records . . . 


CONTINUOUS MOVING ANGLE - 

at about waist level, as we leave the cage, and begin to 
TRAVEL through this eerie, dimly-lit warren of a cellar. As 
we go - occasionally TURNING corners, or skirting the 
dark openings of unexplored passages - various objects 
loom briefly INTO VIEW - a stainless-steel work table . . . 
a big sink... chemical jars . . . neat racks of gleaming 
knives... 


DR. LECTER ((ov/.) (\.0.) Look for severe childhood dis- 
turbances, associated with violence . . . He wasn’t born a 
killer, Clarice, he was made one, through years of systematic 
abuse. Go to the personality tests, study their drawings . . . 


We pass a row of female mannequins, wearing colorful 
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leather jackets, designer knockoffs, in various stages of 
completion .. . then a huge maroon armoire, in Chinese 
lacquer; its double doors are slightly ajar . . . The jaunty 
b.g. MUSIC is growing ever louder: Fats Waller singing 
“Bye Bye Baby.” And now we hear something else, too - 
The rapid CLICKING of a sewing machine . . . 


DR. LECTER (Cov/.) (\:0.) Billy’s house will be very dark, 


with tiny windows. No flowers, no pets, no tovs, no sun. . . 


We TURN another corner, and there is Mr. Gumb him- 
self. As we APPROACH, his wide back is to us; he’s 
hunched over an old-fashioned sewing machine, hum- 
ming cheerfully, and working a piece of material that we 
mercifully cannot see. 


DR. LECTER (Cod) (\:0.) His females will be more 
crudely sketched than his males—but he'll compensate with 
exaggerated adornments . . . jewelry, big breasts . . . And his 
‘rees—oh, his trees will be frightful . . . 


Next to Mr. Gumb is an antique phonograph - source of 
the MUSIC. His little dog, Precious, perches by his feet, 
as they pump the treadles. As we PASS Mr. Gumb, 
Precious scurries away from him, panting happily, and 
we FOLLOW the little dog down another corridor, the 
music starting to fade behind us. . . 


DR. LECTER (Covi/.) (\:0.) Billy hates his own identity, he 
always has—and he thinks that makes him a transsexual. 
But his pathology is a thousand times more savage . . . He 
wants to be reborn, Clarice. He ill be reborn . . . 


At the end of this final corridor, the cellar widens into a 
low-ceilinged chamber, with two additional doorways, 
and in the center of this is the gaping circle of the oubli- 
ette. Precious sniffs her way over to the edge - excited, 
tail wagging - then BARKS happily as we hear a hoarse, 
ghostly moan from below. 


CATHERINE (0.8. ) Pleeeeeeeease .. .' 


DISSOLVE TO: 

INT. DR. LECTER’S CORRIDOR - DAY 

MOVING ANGLE - CLOSE - on Dr. Lecter's slippered 
feet, which rest on the shelf of a rolling hand truck. RIS- 
ING along his tilted form, we see that his ankles are 
linked by steel restraints . . . his legs, waist, upper torso, 
and arms are bound by heavy canvas webbing. . . 
beneath the webbing is a straightjacket . . . and over his 
face is a hockey mask. 


CHILTON /1/0.) Sad news, Hannibal... 


WIDER ANGLE 

shows that Dr. Lecter, on the hand truck, is being 
pushed down his corridor by Barney, and back into his 
open cell. 


CHILTON (Cont) (\.0.) Gourmet magazine has rejected 
your recipe for braised kidneys . . . 


CUT TO: 

INT. DR. LECTER’S CELL - DAY 

Chilton lounges on Dr. Lecter’s cot, casually reading his 
large stack of private correspondence, and making nota- 
tions with his gold pen on a little pad. Another orderly 
mops the floor. 


CHILTON (Cond) Perhaps you should have been less spe- 
cific about what kind. (Jo Barney) Stand him by the toilet. 
Then leave us. 


Barney props the hand truck into position, then both 
orderlies go. Tossing letters onto the cot, Chilton rises. 
crosses out into the corridor, and bends to remove a small 
fape recorder from underneath Clarice’s desk. He waggles 
this triumphantly at Lecter. 


CHILTON (Con/.) | thought she might be looking for a 
civil rights violation in Miggs’s death, so | bugged you . . . Not 
a word to me in all these years, Hannibal. Then Crawford 
sends his bit of fluff over here, and you just turn to jelly. It’s 
too pathetic. 


SIDE ANGLE - TWO SHOT - 
as Chilton, back in the cell, leans tauntingly close to the 
front of Lecter’s mask. The eyes glitter, behind the slits. 


CHILTON ((02/.) You still think you're going to walk on 
some beach, and see the birdies? | don't think so... I called 
Senator Ruth Martin, and she never heard of any deal with 
you. They scammed you, Hannibal . . . 


DR. LECTER’S POV (FRAMED BY EYE-SLITS) - 
first looking at Chilton’s moving lips . . . then lowering to 
his soft, white, inviting throat. . . 


CHILTON ((07i/.) The Starling bitch wants you to rot here, 
in this little box, till your teeth fall out, and no one is afraid 
of you anymore. You've seen the old ones, Hannibal. They 
weep when their stewed peaches are cold. That'll be you, too. 
Unless—you trade with me. 


FAVORING Chilton, as he sits chummily on Lecter’s 
table. 


CHILTON (Con/.) There never was a deal with Senator 
Martin—but there is now. I've been on the phone for hours, 





on your behalf. If vou identify Buffalo Bill, and the girl is 
found in time, she'll have you transferred to Brushy 
Mountain State Prison, in Tennessee . . . 


CLOSE ON LECTER’S EYES 
as they shift restlessly, away from Chilton — then sud- 
denly lock onto something. They widen with interest. 


CHILTON (Cov) (0.8.) The governor has already agreed. 
You get books, a view of the woods, and plenty of exercise 
time... 


DR. LECTER’S POV - EXTREME C.U. - 

On the cot, carelessly left there, lying halt-hidden under 
the letters and the rumpled sheet. . . is Chilton’s gold 
pen. 


CHILTON (Cont) (0.8.) The Senator will verify these 
terms on the phone, and guarantee them in writing . . . 


BACK ON DR. LECTER - 

as he stares a moment longer at the pen, then shilts his 
eyes towards Chilton. We can almost hear his brain 
clicking. 


CHILTON (Covi) (0.8.) In exchange, | get your full coop- 
eration in publishing a professional account of this. My suc- 
cessful interviews with you. Ard I get exclusive access to any 
material from Catherine Martin... So. Do you accept my 
demands? (Pause) Answer me, Hannibal. 


A beat. Dr. Lecter is silent. Chilton sticks his tace INTO 
SHOT, almost intimately close to the mask. He ts agi- 
tated. 


CHILTON ((on7/.) You'll answer me vor, or by God, you'll 
never leave this cell. Who is Buffalo Bill? 


DR. LECTER (/iise; then softly) VV tell the Senator her- 


self. But only in Tennessee . . . 


CUT TO: 

INT. JOHNS HOPKINS - GENDER IDENTITY CLINIC 
DAY 

MOVING ANGLE, as the very impatient Crawlord, 
clutching a folder, strides down a hall beside DR. 
DANIELSON - early 50s, severe, in a lab coat. Nurses 
glance at them as they pass. 


DANIELSON /['m not having a witch hunt here, Mr. 
Crawford! Our patients are decent, nonviolent people with 
real sexual problems. 


CRAWFORD Dr. Danielson, the man we want was verer 


your patient. It would be someone you refused because he 


tried to conceal a record of criminal violence. Please, 
Doctor—time is running out. Show us the ones you've 
turned away. 


Danielson enters a small, cramped, stamtless-steel nurses 
valley, pours himself a cup of coffee. Crawford follows 
him. 


DANIELSON (iddamanihy) Examinations and interview 
materials are confidential. We've never violated an appli- 
cant’s trust, and we never will, 


CRAWFORD Jou want to see a violation? 7)is is a viola 


lion... 


He takes a black-and-white photo from his folder, slaps it 
down in front of Danielson. From our angle, we cant see 
it clearly. 


CRAWFORD ((.077/.) Sometime tomorrow, or tomorrow 
night, he’s going to turn Catherine Martin into one of these. 


DANIELSON Thiit’s a childish, bullying stunt, Mr Cray 
ford. | was a battlefield surgeon, so you can put away your 
picture. 


BURROUGHS, a young FBI agent, slicks his head in the 
doorway. 


BURROUGHS Phone. Jack. Director Burke. 
CRAWFORD /S)i//) [1) a minute! 
Burroughs quickly retreats. Crawford struggles for calm. 


CRAWFORD ((0i/.) Look... search Your OWN records. 
You can do ita lot faster than us, anyway. He we find Buffalo 
Bill through your information, FT suppress that. Nobody has 
to know you cooperated. 


DANIELSON Truth will out, Mr Crawford. And then 
what? Will vou give Johns Hopkins a new identity? Puta big 
pair of dark glasses on this building, and a funny nose? 


CRAWFORD (1), that’s very clever, Doctor. Very humorous. 
You like the truth? Trv this. (Right in bis face. enraged) Me 
kidnaps young women and rips their skin off. We don't want 
him to do that anymore. If vou don't help me, just as fast as 
voucan, the Justice Department is going to ask publicly fora 
court order, We'll ask twice a day, just in time forthe TV news 
And every time something happens —when Catherine Martin 
floats, and the next one, and the vev/ one —why, we'll just 
issue another press release about OK aLol’ Dr. Danielson, over 
at Johns Hopkins—complete with all his humorous fucking 
remarks. 


DANIELSON (Pause: very pale and stiff) tmay be 
that—lI could confer with my colleagues on this. And get 
back to vou. 


CRAWFORD Would you, Doctor? That would be so kind. 
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CUT TO: 

INT. THE FBI SURVEILLANCE VAN - DAY 

Crawford is on the scrambler phone. Burroughs watches 
silently, concerned. 


CRAWFORD (07 phone, stunned) Transferred? 


CUT TO: 

INT. FBI BUILDING - OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR — DAY 
HAYDEN BURKE, director of the FBI, swivels in his big 
chair. Lean, early 50s, very distinguished. Flags by his 
desk. 


BURKE (07 phone) Already airborne for Memphis. Senator 
Martin's meeting him at the airport. (Ueasily) Jack—did 
you make some sort of phony offer to Lecter, in the senator's 
name? 


INTERCUTTING - 


CRAWFORD | rolled the dice. | had to. We can't put a U.S. 
senator in his hands. 


Burke looks uncomfortably across his desk at PAUL 
KRENDLER, the deputy attorney general—40, very 
tanned, modish haircut. He is irritable, impatient. 


BURKE Well she’s mad as hell, Jack. Paul Krendler’s over 
here from Justice, she’s asking him to take charge in 
Memphis. You're still in command of the task force, and 
Lecter’s plane can still be ordered back. It’s your call, Jack— 
but I want it now. 


Burroughs starts to make an objection. but Crawford stills 
him with a hand motion. He is taut, frustrated. Long 
pause. 


CRAWFORD (/):/0 phone) Let him land. 


CUT TO: 

INT. CLARICE’'S DORM ROOM - DOORWAY - DAY 
Clarice opens her door, stares out at Crawford. She's just 
slipping on her blazer, over her shoulder holster. She's 
furious. 


CLARICE Chilton has killed her, hasn't he? That slimy little 
bastard! We were so close with Lecter. 


CRAWFORD Let's get some coffee and talk. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. FBI ACADEMY GROUNDS - QUANTICO - DAY 
MOVING ANGLE on Clarice and Crawford, as they walk 
along a sidewalk, sipping from paper cups. The surveil- 
lance van trails them slowly, radios CRACKLING. 


CLARICE Are we in trouble over this, Mr. Crawford? Can 


Senator Martin do something to you? 


CRAWFORD [1's not « consideration. But you are... | 
bent a lot of rules, using you in the first place. If 1 don’t pull 
vou off this case, right now, you could face suspension. Your 
whole career is still in front of you. Your whole life... (Stops, 
looks at her) Go back to class, Starling. Leave Bill to me. 


CLARICE If you didn’t want me chasing him, you should 
never ve taken me into that funeral home. 


He looks at her steadily, a long moment. Her determina- 
tion is fierce, unshakable. Finally he nods, reluctantly. 


CLARICE ((Cov/.) Lecter is still the key, I Avvow he is. If | 
could follow him to Memphis—if I could just somehow— 
talk my way in to see him again— 

CRAWFORD There's a plane waiting for you now at the 
airstrip. 

She smiles at this acknowledement: he never thought shed 
quit. 

CRAWFORD ((077/.) I'm going out west, to the other clin- 
ics. They're all stonewalling; we need some high court mus- 
cle. (He crumples his cup. tosses it) Now's the hardest part, 
Starling. Use your anger, don’t let it keep you from thinking. 


Just keep your eyes on Catherine Martin. We've got less than 


40 hours. 


CLARICE (//esifales) Mr. Crawford . . . can those cops down 
there handle Dr. Lecter? 


CRAWFORD (G7i771/),) They'll use their best men. But they 
better be paying attention . . . 


CUT TO: 
INT. AIR NATIONAL GUARD HANGAR - MEMPHIS, 
TENNESSEE - DAY 


CLOSE ON Lecter. Behind his mask, the alert, searching 
eyes. 


CRAWFORD ((077/.) (\.0.) Hewill... 


OFFICERS PEMBRY AND BOYLE - 
two sturdy, well-armed, veteran prison guards — are check- 
ing Dr. Lecter’s restraints with clever, careful fingers. 


BOYLE Welcome to Memphis, Dr. Lecter. I'm Officer Boyle, 
this is Officer Pembry. We aim to treat you just as nice as you 
treat us. Act like a gentleman, you'll get three hots and a cot. 


PEMBRY But we ain't pussy-footin’ with you, buddy ruff. 
You get cute, try to bite somebody?—we'll tie your asshole in 
a knot. You savwy? 


DR. LECTER Oh ves, Officer Pembry. | certainly do. 


The officers turn away, Boyle signing a clipboarded form. 
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PEMBRY (1 7:der his breath) Shit, he’s just an ol’ broke- 
dick. Won't be no trouble at all if he don’t flip out. 


BOYLE Dr. Chilton... ? 


NEW ANGLE - WIDER - 

as we see that we're in a vast, dusty hangar. Parked to 
one side: an EMS ambulance and four highway patrol 
cruisers; a dozen troopers stand quietly chatting and 
smoking over there. Chilton is pacing impatiently, casting 
anxious glances towards the open hangar doorway. 


BOYLE (Con/.) If you'll please sign right here, sir, we'll 
have us a legal transfer. 


Chilton instinctively pats his shirt pocket for his gold pen; 
its gone. He searches other pockets, with growing unhappi- 
NESS. 


BOYLE ((077/.) Use mine. 
PEMBRY Here they come. 


TWO BLACK STRETCH LIMOUSINES 

glide smoothly into the hanger, stop. Secret Service 
agents pour out of the lead car, form a cordon. A driver 
opens the rear door of the second car, and Krendler 
steps out, followed by the senator's assistant, with a 
briefcase, followed, at last, by the senator herself. Barely 
glancing around, she strides toward Lecter. 


NEW ANGLE - DR. LECTER AND SEN. MARTIN - 

as she stops, struck by the bizarre spectacle of his re- 
straints. The others instinctively keep a distance, but 
Chilton, with theatrical relish, unstraps and removes 
Lecter’s mask. 


CHILTON Senator Martin... Dr Hannibal Lecter. 


They stare at one another for a long moment: the senator 
tense, almost haggard, the madman with his unearthly 
poise. 

SEN. MARTIN Dr. Lecter, I've brought an affidavit guar- 
anteeing your new rights . . . You'll want to read it before I 
sign. 

Her assistant unsnaps his briefcase, reaches for the form. 


DR. LECTER | won't waste your time and Catherine's time 
bargaining for pretty privileges. Clarice Starling and that 
awful Jack Crawford have wasted far too much time already. | 
only pray they haven't doomed the poor girl... Let me help 
you now, and I'll trust you when it’s all over. 


SEN. MARTIN You have my word. Paul? 
Krendler raises a pad, poised to take notes. 
DR. LECTER Buffalo Bill's real name is Louis Friend. I met 


him just once. He was referred to me in April or May, 1980, by 
my patient Benjamin Raspail. They were lovers, but Raspail 
had become very frightened. Apparently Louis had murdered 
a transient, and—one things with the skin. Raspail thought 
if 1 could cure him, Louis would be safe from the police, and 
he'd be safe from Louis . . . Obviously, he was wrong. 


KRENDLER We need his address, a physical deser— 
DR. LECTER Did you nurse Catherine? 

SEN. MARTIN (Pause. startled) What... ? 

DR. LECTER ))id you breast-feed her? 

He flicks his tongue obscenely: 

KRENDLER You son of a 
The senator stills him with a hand. She is trembling. 


DR. LECTER ‘Toughened your nipples, didn’t it... ? (Beat) 
Cut off a man’s leg, and he can still feel it tickle. Tell me, dear 
when your Cathy's on the slab, where will it tickle you? 


SEN. MARTIN Take this thing back to Baltimore. 
She turns to go. He speaks rapidly, stopping her 


DR. LECTER Six foot one, strongly built, about 190 pounds. 
Hair brown, eyes pale blue. He'd be about 35 now. He said he 
lived in Philadelphia, but may have lied. That's really all | 
can remember, Senator—but if I think of any more, I'll let 
you know. 








She stares at him, a long moment, trying to measure the 
truth. His eyes are open, guileless. 


SEN. MARTIN (7) the others) Let's go with it. 
They start towards the cars but he calls out again. 


DR. LECTER Senator Martin . . . ! You can’t trust Jack 
Crawford or Clarice Starling. It's such a game with these peo- 
ple. They're determined to get the arrest for themselves. The 
“collar,” I think they say. 


SEN. MARTIN /'l! keep it in mind. 
DR. LECTER Oh, and Senator . . . ? Love your suit. 


CUT TO: 

INT. MR. GUMB'S BASEMENT - DAY (DIM LIGHT) 
CLOSE ON scraps of food - peas, chicken bones - lying 
on the cement floor of the pit, near the foil tray of a TV 
dinner. 


CATHERINE (0.8) (Mu/lering, feisty) Close enough to 
touch is close enough to fight. . . 


CATHERINE 
is hunched over in concentration. The plastic toilet 
bucket is on her lap, and she has yanked down its 
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cotton string. 


CATHERINE (et my fingers through your eyes, you god- 
damn creep, I'll send you home to Jesus . . . 


HER FINGERS 

are tying a chicken bone to the bucket’s handle, where it 
meets the string. The other end of the string is tied to 
her wrist. 


SHE STANDS - 
gathers the coiled string in one hand, and swings the 
bucket by its handle, calculating the distance up to the 
basement floor. 


CATHERINE ((07//.) Okay, Precious. Time for a treat. . . 


She hurls the bucket upwards. 


AT THE LIP OF THE OUBLIETTE - 
the bucket sails out, bounces LOUDLY, then falls back 
inside. 


ANGLE ON THE DOG, PRECIOUS - 

who is elsewhere in the basement, worrying a toy. She 
cocks an ear, making a low GROWL, then sets off to 
investigate. 


DOWN IN THE PIT - 
Catherine swings the bucket again, trying another cast. 


THE BUCKET LANDS 
two feet beyond the pit's edge, rolls a bit, stops. 


PRECIOUS TROTS UP - 
then pauses, staring curiously towards . . . 


VERY LOW ANGLE (DOG'S POV) - 

the enticing chicken bone, six feet away. It twitches as 
Catherine tugs on the string, edging the bucket back 
towards the pit. 


PRECIOUS 
with her tail wagging, BARKS - greedy but suspicious. 


CATHERINE - 
staring upwards, pulls again, ever so gently, at the string. 


CATHERINE ((07//.) (So///y) Preeeeecious . . .! C'mon, 
girl, nice yummy bone... c'mon, you little shit. . . 


PRECIOUS 

edges reluctantly closer . . . then suddenly rushes in, 
seizing the bone in her teeth. She tries to run away with 
it, but Catherine is pulling her towards the hole, working 


her like a hooked fish. Her toenails scrabble as she tries 
to stop. 


CATHERINE 
stares up desperately, unable to see how she’s doing. 


CATHERINE ((07//.) Hang on, girl... hangov... 


PRECIOUS 

still fights for the bone, GROWLING, as the bucket rocks 
precariously on the edge of the pit. A long seesaw battle 
... until finally, when one of her forelegs slips momen- 
tarily into the hole, she panics and lets go. The bucket 
flops over the edge. 


CATHERINE 
crouches, covering her head as the bucket bounces off 
her. 


CATHERINE ((.07//.) Nooooo .. -! 


THE LITTLE DOG 
furious, BARKS down at her, then trots away in disgust. 


CLOSE ON CATHERINE 
as she sinks to the cold cement. She slaps aside the foil 
tray, the scraps of food, sobbing in utter despair . . . 


CUT TO: 

EXT. SHELBY COUNTY COURTHOUSE - MEMPHIS - 
DAY 

The old courthouse is a massive Gothic stronghold, with 
an armada of police cruisers parked at the curb. 


CLARICE 

climbs from her rented car. Holding a rolled-up pile of 
papers - Dr. Lecter’s drawings - she starts determinedly 
up the steps. A nearby commotion makes her pause. 


DR. CHILTON 
in a sea of interviewers and mini-cams, is preening 


grandly. 


CHILTON —only through my own unique insight into 
Lecter’s mind that this breakthrough was possible. Buffalo 
Bill's real name is . . . Louis Friend. 


Camera FLASHES, a BUZZ of shouted questions. Chilton 
fries vainly to keep himself heard. 


CHILTON (Col) Ay name is Chilton. C-H-I-L .. . 
CLARICE - 


reacts, surprised. Then, carefully avoiding his gaze, she 
slips up the steps and inside. 





CUT TO: 

INT. COURTHOUSE - GROUND FLOOR - DAY 

SGT. TATE, a Memphis policeman, is studying Clarice’s 
ID. He looks up at her from his command desk, a bit 
doubttiully. 


SGT. TATE Are vou with Dr. Chilton’s group? 
CLARICE | just saw him, outside. 


SGT. TATE Access to Lecter is strictly limited. We've been 
getting death threats. (Hesitales again) Log in, and check 
vour Weapon. 


He picks up a phone, murmurs into it, As he does so, 
Clarice glances around this main ground floor lobby. 


HER POV - 

The building looks like an armed fort. Cops with shot- 
guns guard the front door, both ends of the hall, the foot 
of the stairs, the single elevator. More of them are com- 
ing and going. 


MURRAY (0.5) Shoot, we haven't had this kinda security 
since the president came through town . . . 


CUT TO: 

INT. ELEVATOR - MOVING 

Clarice and OFFICER MURRAY, a young patrolman, ride 
up in an old-fashioned, CREAKING elevator. He carries 
the roll of drawings. Clarice, pen in hand, is staring at her 
notepad. 


MURRAY (('07:/.) Every cop in Tennessee wants a look at 
this guy. ‘Sit true what they're sayin'-—he’s some kinda 
vampire? 


CLARICE | don't have a name for what he is. 


VERY CLOSE ON 

the pad, on which Clarice has written “LOUIS FRIEND? 
Staring at the letters, she begins to cross some of them 
off. 


CUT TO: 

INT. HISTORICAL SOCIETY ROOM - 5TH FLOOR 
Pembry, at a desk by the door, looks up from examining 
the unrolled pile of Lecter’s drawings. 

PEMBRY You know the rules, ma’am? 

CLARICE Yes, Officer Pembry. I've questioned him before. 
He hands her back the drawings, waves her on. 


MOVING ANGLE - WITH CLARICE - 
as she crosses the big, spare, white octagonal room. A 


massive, temporary iron cage has been installed; Officer 
Boyle sits facing it. He rises, nods, moving away to allow 
her privacy. 


INSIDE THE CAGE - 

a cot, a small table, bolted to the floor, and a flimsy 
paper screen, hiding a toilet. Dr. Lecter sits at the table, 
his back to her, studying the Buffalo Bill case file. He 
now wears a green prison jumpsuit. A small cassette 
player is chained to the table. 


DR. LECTER (Wi iho! durning) Good afternoon, Clarice. 
She stops ata striped police barricade, before his bars. 


CLARICE | thought vou might want vour drawings back . . . 


Just until you get your view. 


DR. LECTER How very thoughtful .. . or did Crawford send 
you here for one last wheedle—before you're both booted off 
the case? 

CLARICE | came because | wanted to. 

She slides the drawings across the floor, into his cage. He 
spins in his swivel chair, stops neatly. A coy smile. 


DR. LECTER People will say we're in love. (Beat) Anthrax 
Island was an especially nice touch. Was it yours . . . 7 Pity for 
poor Catherine, though. Tick-tock. 





He spins again in bis chair, playfully. 


MOVING ANGLE - FAVORING CLARICE - 
as she circles the cage, trying to keep his face in sight. 


CLARICE Your anagrams are showing, Doctor. “Louis 
Friend... 7° “Iron Sulfide.” Better known as Fool’s Gold. 


DR. LECTER Clarice. . . your problem is, you need to get 
more fu out of life. 


CLARICE You were telling me the truth, back in Baltimore. 
Tell me the rest now. 


DR. LECTER I've studied the case file, have you... 7 
Everything you need to find him is right in these pages. 
Whatever his name is. 


CLARICE Then tell me how. 


DR. LECTER First principles, Clarice. Simplicity. Read 
Marcus Aurelius. Of each particular thing, ask: What is it, in 
itself, what is its nature... ? What does he do, this man you 
seek? 


CLARICE He kills w— 
DR. LECTER (Sharply, as he stops) No—! That's incidental. 


CLOSER ANGLE - TWO SHOT - 
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as he rises, pained by her ignorance, and crosses to the 
bars. 


DR. LECTER (Con/.) What is the first and principal thing 
he does, what seed does he serve by killing? 


CLARICE Anger, social resentment, sexual frus- 


DR. LECTER No. he covets. That's his nature. And how do 
we begin to covet, Clarice? Do we seek out things to covet? 
Make an effort to answer. 


CLARICE No. We just— 


DR. LECTER No. Precisely. We begin by coveting what we 
see every day. Don't you feel eyes moving over your body, 
Clarice? | hardly see how you couldn't. And don't your eyes 
move over the things you want? 


CLARICE All right, then tell me how— 


DR. LECTER No. It’s your turn to tell me, Clarice. You 
don’t have any more vacations to sell. Why did you run away 
from that ranch? 


CLARICE Dr. Lecter, when there’s time I'll— 


DR. LECTER We don’t reckon time the same way, Clarice. 
This is all the time you'll ever have. 


CLARICE Later, listen, I'll— 


DR. LECTER |'!I listen sow. After your father’s murder, you 
were orphaned. You were 10 years old. You went to live with 
cousins, on a sheep and horse ranch in Montana. And—? 


CLARICE And—one morning | just—ran away ... 
She turns from him. He presses closer, gripping the bars. 


DR. LECTER Not “just,” Clarice. What set you off? You 
started what time? 
CLARICE Early. Still dark. 


DR. LECTER Then something woke you. What? Did you 
dream... ? What was it? 


IN FLASHBACK - 

The 10-year-old Clarice sits up abruptly in her bed, 
frightened. She is in a Montana ranch house; it is al- 
most dawn. Strange, fearful shadows on her ceiling and 
walls . . . a window, partly fogged by the cold; eerie 
brightness outside. 


CLARICE (\.0.) | heard a strange sound . . . 
DR. LECTER (1.0.) What was it? 


THE CHILD RISES - 
crosses to the window in her nightgown, rubs the glass. 


CLARICE (V0. ) | didn’t know. | went to look . . . 


HIGH ANGLES (2ND STORY) - THE CHILD'S POV - 
Shadowy men, ranch hands, are moving in and out of a 
nearby barn, carrying mysterious bundles. The men's 
breath is steaming . . . A refrigerated truck idles nearby, 
its engine adding more steam. A strange, almost surreal- 
istic scene... 


CLARICE (Cont.) (V.0.) Screaming! Some kind of— 
screaming. Like a child’s voice . . . 


THE LITTLE GIRL 
is terrified; she covers her ears. 


DR. LECTER (1.0.) What did you do? 


CLARICE (V0. ) Got dressed without turning on the light. | 
went downstairs . . . outside . . . 


THE LITTLE GIRL - 

in her winter coat, slips noiselessly towards the open 
barn door. She ducks into the shadows to avoid a ranch 
hand, who passes her with a squirming bundle of some 
kind. He goes into the barn, and she edges after him 
reluctantly. 


CLARICE (Cont.) (V.0.) | crept up to the barn . . . | was so 
scared to look inside—but I had to. . . 


THE LITTLE GIRL'S POV - 

as the open doorway LOOMS CLOSER .. . Bright lights 
inside, straw bales, the edges of stalls, then moving 
figures... 


DR. LECTER (1.0.) And what did you see, Clarice? 


A SQUIRMING LAMB - 
is held down on a table by two ranch hands. 


CLARICE (V.0.) Lambs. The lambs were screaming . . . 


A third cowboy stretches out the lamb’s neck, raises a 
bloody knife. Just as he’s about to slice its throat - 


BACK TO THE ADULT CLARICE - 

staring into the distance, shaken, still trembling from the 
child's shock. We see Dr. Lecter, over her shoulder, study- 
ing her intently. 

DR. LECTER They were slaughtering the spring lambs? 
CLARICE Yes .. . ! They were screaming. 

DR. LECTER So you ran away... 


CLARICE No. First | tried to free them . . . | opened the gate 
of their pen—but they wouldn't run. They just stood there, 


eee —_ 
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contused. They wouldn trun ... 
DR. LECTER But you could. You did. 


CLARICE | took one lamb. And | ran away, as fast as | 
could. .. 


IN FLASHBACK - 
a vast Montana plain, and crossing this, a tiny figure - 
the little Clarice, holding a lamb in her arms. 


DR. LECTER /1/0.) Where were you going? 


CLARICE (1:0.) | don’t know. I had no food or water. It was 
very cold. | thought—if I can even save just ove. . . but he 
got so heavy. So heavy . . . 


The tiny figure stops, and after a few moments sinks to 
the ground, hunched over in despair. 


CLARICE (Con/.) (\.0.) | didn’t get more than a few miles 
before the sheriff's car found me. The rancher was so angry 
he sent me to live at the Lutheran orphanage in Bozeman. | 
never saw the ranch again . . . 


DR. LECTER /1:0.) But what became of your lamb? (No 
response) Clarice . . . ? 


BACK TO SCENE - 
as the adult Clarice turns, staring into his feverish eyes. 
She shakes her head, unwilling - or unable - to say more. 


DR. LECTER ((/07//.) You still wake up sometimes, don't 
you? Wake up in the dark, with the lambs screaming? 


CLARICE \es ... 


DR. LECTER Do you think if you saved Catherine, you 
could make them stop... ? Do you think if Catherine lives, 
you won't wake up in the dark, ever again, to the screaming 
of the lambs? Do you. . . ? 


CLARICE \es! | don’t know... ! | don’t know! 


DR. LECTER (4 pause; then, oddly at peace) Thank you, 
Clarice. 

CLARICE (4 whisper) Tell me his name, Dr. Lecter. 

DR. LECTER Dr. Chilton . . . | believe you know each other? 


NEW ANGLE - 
as Clarice turns, startled, and the fuming Chilton seizes 
her elbow. Pembry and Boyle are beside him, looking 


grim. 
CHILTON (01//. Let’s go. 


PEMBRY Sorry, ma'am 
on a plane. 





we've got orders to have you put 


Clarice struggles, pulling free of them for a moment. 


DR. LECTER Brave Clarice. Will you let me know if ever the 
lambs stop screaming? 


CLARICE (\oving closer to the bars) Yes. \'1\ tell you. 


DR. LECTER Promise .. . ? (She nods. He smiles) Then 
why not take your case file? | won't be needing it anymore. 


He holds out the file, arm extended between the bars. She 
hesitates, then reaches to take it. 


VERY CLOSE ANGLE - SLOW MOTION - 
as the exchange is made, his index finger touches her 
hand, and lingers there, just for a moment. 


DR. LECTER’S EYES - 
widen, crackling at this touch, like sparks in a cave. 


DR. LECTER (Cov/.) Goodbye, Clarice. 


CLARICE - 
hugging the case file to her chest, stares back at him as 
the men crowd in on her, pushing her away. 


HER POV - MOVING - 

as Dr. Lecter, head cocked in a smile, slowly recedes. 
SOUND UPCUT - Glenn Gould playing Bach's Goldberg 
Variations .. . 


DISSOLVE TO: 

INT. SHELBY CO. COURTHOUSE - LECTER’S CELL - 
NIGHT 

CLOSE ON a steaming, rather elegant dinner tray, being 
carried by Pembry, as he approaches Dr. Lecter’s cell. 


PEMBRY /S/o1/s) Ready when you are, Doc! 


IN THE CELL - 

the BACH is issuing from the cassette player. Beside it, 
on the table, the pile of Lecter’s drawings. The top one is 
an accurate, sensitive portrait, from memory, of Clarice. 
Beyond the table, we see Lecter’s shadowy form, seated 
behind the paper screen. He calls out from there. 


DR. LECTER (0.5. ) Just another minute, please! 


PEMBRY 

grunts, sets the tray down. Boyle joins him, handing him 
a riot baton and a Mace canister, which Pembry fastens 
to belt clips. Boyle is similarly armed, and carries a ring 
of keys. 


PEMBRY Sumbitch demanded /amb chops for dinner, 
extra rare. 
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BOYLE (Laughs) What you reckon he'll want for break- 
fast—some fuckin’ thing from the 200? 


INSIDE THE SCREEN - 

Dr. Lecter sits fully clothed on the toilet - swaying slight- 
ly, eyes closed, lost in the music, tongue working in his 
cheek. Suddenly, like magic, a little shiny piece of metal 
protrudes from his lips. He plucks it out, opens his eyes. 


IN EXTREME CLOSE-UP - 

He is holding the pocket clip from Chilton’s disassem- 
bled pen - a straight, thin strip of metal, with a circular 
collar at one end, a square edge at the other. 


DR. LECTER 

lines up his thumbnail just shy of the square edge, then 
braces it against the stainless-steel toilet rim. He pushes 
down, hard, using both hands. After a moment he 
smiles, holds up the result. 


IN EXTREME CLOSE-UP - 
the straight end of the clip now forms a tiny right angle, 
and the circular end anchors nicely between his fingers. 


OUTSIDE THE CELL - 
Pembry and Boyle turn as the toilet FLUSHES, and Dr. 
Lecter reappears, looking jaunty. 


PEMBRY Okay, Doc, grab some floor. Same drill as lunch- 
time. 


Lecter sits on the floor, legs straight, then wriggles back- 
ward. He stretches his arms bebind him, hand and wrists 
through the bars, with two bars between them, and clasps 
his hands. 


DR. LECTER |'m ready when you are, Officer Pembry. 


Pembry comes around the cell to squat behind Lecter. He 
tugs his hands farther out, rather roughly, handcuffs his 
wrists. He shakes the cuffs, making sure of them, then 
nods to Boyle. 


NEW ANGLE - AT CELL DOOR - 

as Boyle picks up the dinner tray, and Pembry crosses 
around. Pembry takes the keys from Boyle, unlocks the 
cell door, and pushes it inward. Boyle goes inside with 
the tray. 


DR. LECTER 

watches as Boyle approaches the table, about five feet 
from him. Boyle has to set his tray down on the floor to 
clear off some of the mess of drawings. The MUSIC 
plays on. 


VERY CLOSE ON - 


Dr. Lecter’s hands, outside the bars, as the makeshift 
key, held between the tips of his right index and mid- 
dle fingers, searches for the keyhole of the cuffs. And 
finds it. 


NEW ANGLE - FAVORING BOYLE - 
as he finishes clearing the drawings, then turns back 
towards Dr. Lecter, stooping up to pick up the tray. 


BOYLE’S RIGHT HAND - 
is just inches from the food tray when Lecter’s hand 
darts INTO SHOT, snapping a handcuff onto his wrist. 


BOYLE 

looks up, astonished, to find himself right in the grinning 
face of Dr. Lecter - who just as quickly rolls sideways, 
and snaps - 


THE OTHER CUFF 

around the bolted leg of the table. And suddenly all nat- 
ural SOUND and MOTION are suspended, as the MUSIC 
soars much /ouder, each separate note of it now echoing 
distinctly, and we see... 


VARIOUS ANGLES - EACH BLURRING INTO STOP- 
ACTION - 

Pembry starting into the cell, reaching for his riot 
baton... 

Lecter smashing against the cell door, driving it into 
Pembry, pinning him across the chest, against the door 
frame... 

Boyle, on one knee on the floor, digging desperately 
in his pants pocket for his handcuff key . . . 

Pembry's eyes, widening in horror as he stares at. . . 

Lecter's bared teeth, flashing towards him. . . 

Boyle finding his key, but in his terror dropping it. . . 

Lecter yanking the Mace can and riot baton from the 
dazed Pembry’s belt, spraying him in his bloody face, 
then clubbing him to his knees. . . 

Boyle, mouth open in a silent scream, finding his key 
again, unlocking the handcuff, but then, as he starts to 
rise, seeing... 

Lecter standing over him, with the riot baton raised 
high; he swings it viciously down, again and again and 
again... Then normal SOUND and MOTION are restored 
as we go to - 


CLOSE ANGLE ON 

the cassette player, and the portrait of Clarice, both now 
flecked with blood. In addition to the Bach, we now hear 
soft PANTING, close by, and whimpering SOBS in the 
b.g. 


ANGLE ON DR. LECTER 





eyes closed. lost in a favorite passage of the music. His 
bloody fingers drift airily with the notes, as his breathing 
slows to normal. He opens his eyes, sighs contentedly, 
look down. 


HIS POV - 

By the sprawled legs of Boyle lie various objects that 
spilled trom his pants pocket - coins, a comb, a big 
pocketknife. 


DR. LECTER 

picks up the pocketknife, examines it happily. About a 
four-inch blade. He becomes aware of the WHIMPER- 
ING, O.S., turns. 


LOW ANGLE ON PEMBRY 

as he crawls, with tortuous slowness, towards the com- 
mand desk, and the phone. He is crying, but frantically 
determined. 


PEMBRY’S POV - PARTIALLY BLURRED, THEN CLEAR- 
ING - 

Above the desk, hanging from pegs, are his and Boyle's 
holstered revolvers . . . 


CUT TO: 

INT. COURTHOUSE - GROUND FLOOR LOBBY - 
NIGHT 

The bronze arrow above the elevator swings towards 
“5,” then indicates a stop there, at the top floor. 


FAVORING SGT. TATE - 

at his command desk, as he stares at the indicator. 
Another cop, JACOBS, sits on the desk's edge, flipping 
through a magazine; many more cops can be seen 
beyond them, idling in the lobby. 


SGT. TATE What és this shit...” Did somebody go up to 
five? (Jacobs shakes his head) Call Pembry, ask him what— 


A GUNSHOT, and then, moments later, TWO MORE 
quick ones, echo down the nearby stairwell. Sgt. Tate 
jumps to his feet, grabs a radio mike, as the other cops 
stir, contused and noisy. 


SGT. TATE (Con/.) (nto mike) CP, shots fired on five! 
Repeat, shots fired on five! Outside posts look sharp, we've got 
a... Ho-ly shit. 


THE BRONZE ARROW 
has begun to descend. Down to “4,” then past “4”... 


BACK ON SGT. TATE - 
as he reacts. The other cops, behind him, are now ina 


full uproar, shouting, pulling out guns. 


SGT. TATE (Con/.) SHUT UP... ! Guard mount, double 
up on your outside posts. Bobby, get the vests. Rainey, 
Howard, cover that fucking elevator if it comes all the way 
to— 


A COP /0.5.) It stopped! 


THE BRONZE ARROW - 
has, indeed, frozen at “3.” 


SGT. TATE 
lifts the microphone again. 


SGT. TATE (/1:/0 mike) Seal off a ten-block radius. Get me 
the SWAT team and an ambulance, double quick. We're 


going up. 


CUT TO: 

INT. STAIRWELL — NIGHT (DIMLY LIT) 

HIGH ANGLE on Sgt. Tate as he leads a five-man squad, 
all in bulletproof vests, up the stone stairs. They move 
fast but carefully, covering each other from landing to 
landing with drawn revolvers, shotguns. The distant 
Bach MUSIC makes a ghostly echo in here. . . 


CUT TO: 

INT. THIRD FLOOR CORRIDOR - NIGHT (DIMLY LIT) 

A thin rectangle of light on the floor from the open 
elevator door. We can't see inside. The MUSIC sounds 
closer. 


SGT. TATE 
approaches very cautiously, gun aimed. The other cops, 
behind him, fan out silently to set up angles of fire, 
checking the various office doors - all locked - as they 
creep up. 


MOVING ANGLE - OVER TATE’'S SHOULDER - 
as he reaches the side of the elevator, hesitates, then 
spins to point his gun inside. It's empty. He backs away. 


SGT. TATE (Shouts al ceiling) Pembry? Boyle... ? 


CUT TO: 

INT. HISTORICAL SOCIETY ROOM - NIGHT (BRIGHTLY 
LIT) 

ANGLE on the door, from inside, its lettering reversed 
on the frosted glass. The Bach is VERY LOUD. After a 
moment the door is shouldered open, hard enough for 
the glass to shatter, Tate following his gun inside, moving 
low, then other cops appearing behind him in the door- 
frame. They all freeze, staring in utter horror. 
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SGT. TATE Olino...no... 


THEIR POV - 

is a brief snapshot from hell. The two uniformed bodies, 
one sprawled on its back near the door, the other still in 
the cell, have been savaged by a knife. Blood and gore 
everywhere. The faces are unrecognizable. 


SGT. TATE - 

struggles for control, as the other cops move grimly 
around him, into the room. He pulls his walkie-talkie 
from his belt. 


SGT. TATE (Con!) (Into mike) Command post . . . Two 
offi—/A beat; clears his throat) Wwo officers down. Prisoner 
is missing. Repeat, Lecter is missing . . . He's stripped the bed, 
might be making a rope, check all windows. Where the /ck 
is my ambulance? 


IN THE CELL- 
a cop angrily punches OFF the music. Jacobs kneels with 
his fingers on Boyle’s neck. 


JACOBS Bovle is dead, Sarge. His gun's gone .. . 


AT THE OTHER BODY - 

a cop gently removes a revolver from the bloody fist. 
Murray, the young patrolman, brings his ears reluctantly 
close to the gory face. A bloody bubble appears there; 
the wreckage GROANS, very softly. 


MURRAY his one’s alive! 

late crosses, kneels to see for himself. Murray looks green. 
SGT. TATE Jake ahold of him where he can feel your 
hands, son. Talk to him. 

MURRAY What's his name, Sarge? 


SGT. TATE It’s Pembry, now /a/k to him, goddammit. 
(Into radio, looking around) Boyle's dead, Pembry’s real 
bad. Lecter is missing and armed—he took Boyle's gun . . . 





The other, cop checking the cylinder of Pembry’s gun. 
holds up one finger to Tate. 


SGT. TATE (Con/.) (Into radio) Pembry got off one round 
—there’s a chance Lecter was hit. We heard a total of three 
shots fired, so he’s got four left... He’s got a knife, too. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. STREET IN FRONT OF COURTHOUSE - NIGHT 
VARIOUS ANGLES on a floodlit scene of barely con- 
trolled pandemonium. Flashing red lights, men shouting 
commands, SIRENS in the distance. SWAT members, in 


full gear, leap from a black van .. . fan out... swarm up 
the steps ... EMS orderlies unload a gurney from an 
ambulance . . . Cops kneel for cover behind cars, aiming 7 
guns and rifles up at the windows . . . | 


CUT TO: 

INT. HISTORICAL SOCIETY ROOM - NIGHT 

A trio of EMS orderlies work fast over the body, already 
strapped on its gurney. They bandage a big plastic airway 
into place, over the butchered face, checking for a pulse 
at the neck. Young Murray crouches, sickened, gripping 
a bloody fist. 


MURRAY You're just fine, Pembry, lookin’ good, buddy, 
you're gonna make it. . . 


One orderly massages the heart. Another is popping a plas- 
ma bag. ready to insert the needle, when the body starts 
convulsing. 


ORDERLY [ownstairs—let’s go! 


Quickly the gurney is elevated, wheeled out of the room, 
with cops rushing forward to open the doors, help push. 
SWAT men are running by in the hall, automatic rifles at 
the ready. . . 


CUT TO: 
INT. THE ELEVATOR - DESCENDING - NIGHT 
Sgt. Tate, riding down with Jacobs, has his radio out. 


SGT. TATE (/i:/0 mike) Ten-four, Lieutenant, I’m on the 
elevator, bringing it down. Pembry and Boyle are both 
cleared, top three floors secured, main stairwell secured. He's 
somewhere on— 


A spot of blood falls on his cheek. He and Jacobs stare al 


each other, Another spot hits his shoulder. They look up. 


THEIR POV - 
Blood is dripping slowly from the corner of the service 
hatch. 


SGT. TATE 
motions for silence, as both men softly draw their guns. 


SGT. TATE (Con!) (into mike) Uh, pretty sure he's some- 
where on two, sir... That's all for now, over. 


CUT TO: 

INT. GROUND FLOOR LOBBY - NIGHT 

The elevator doors open, and Tate and Jacobs hurry out, 
stepping quickly to the side. Tate reaches back in and - 


CLOSE ANGLE - 
locks the elevator into position, with its door open. 





OTHER COPS 
are rushing up to them, curious, as Tate frantically push- 
es them aside, gesturing for silence. 


SGT. TATE (1 bispers) He's on the roof of the elevator! 


CUT TO: 

INT. THIRD FLOOR CORRIDOR - NIGHT 

Two SWAT officers, PETERSON and KUBELL, turn a key, 
unlocking and opening this floor's elevator doorway. The 
shaft is dark. Lying prone, they inch up to the edge. 
Peterson extends a mirror, on a long pole, out into the 
shaft. 


IN THE MIRROR (DISTORTED BY THE ANGLE) - 

is a distant figure, in a green prison jumpsuit, lying on his 
stomach, atop the elevator. A shiny revolver is near one 
hand. 


PETERSON 
whispers into a radio, as Kubell carefully tips an assault 
rifle, with a flashlight taped to its barrel, over the edge. 


PETERSON | see him... There's a weapon by his hand. 
He’s not moving. . . 
RADIO VOICE (One warning. We need him alive. 


Peterson nods to Kubell, who switches ON the flashlight. as 
Peterson shouts down the shaft. 


PETERSON LECTER!! PUT YOUR HANDS ON YOUR 
HEAD! 


IN THE MIRROR - 
the green figure shows no movement. 


ANGLE ON THE COPS AGAIN 
PETERSON ((07//.) One in the leg. 


VERY CLOSE ON 

the figure below, as Kubell’s gunshot ROARS, echoing 
hugely in the shaft, and a slug rips through the jumpsuit- 
ed leg. The figure doesn't stir. 


PETERSON 

staring down the shaft, raises his mike again. 
PETERSON ((07:/.) No movement. 

RADIO VOICE (kay, Johnny, hold your fire... 
CUT TO: 


INT. GROUND FLOOR LOBBY - NIGHT 
A small army of cops is now covering the elevator door- 


way, from both sides. Tate crouches next to the SWAT 
COMMANDER. 


SWAT COMMANDER (/):/0 radio mike) We re coming 
into the car, we're opening the hatch. Watch his hands. Any 
fire will come from us. Affirm? 


PETERSON’S VOICE (ot it. 


The SWAT commander hands his radio to another cop. 
then looks at Tate. A long, tense moment. Then he waves a 
signal. 


MOVING ANGLE 

as we follow a picked team of three SWAT cops, in full 
body armor, rushing into the elevator car. As one man 
aims an assault rifle, a second sets a stepladder in place, 
and the third man hurries up the ladder and unclips the 
hatch. 


CLOSE ON 

the service hatch, as the hinged cover drops open, and a 
body tumbles through, dangling head first, until it’s 
caught at the waist. We see the back of the head. 


SGT. TATE 
shoulders through the SWAT cops for a closer look. He 
turns towards the SWAT commander, astonished. 


SGT. TATE Jhat’s Pembry! 


CUT TO: 

INT. EMS AMBULANCE - MOVING 

In the rear chamber, a young EMS attendant is braced 
against the vehicle’s sway. Behind him, the stretchered 
form of his patient, and through a curtained opening, the 
driver. SOUND of the siren. 


ATTENDANT (/7:/0 (he radio mike) He's comatose, but 
his vital signs are good. Pressure’s 130 over 90... Yeah, 90! 
Pulse 85... 


Behind him, in slightly BLURRED FOCUS, the bloody 
figure sits slowly upright. . . 


ATTENDANT ((077/.) His convulsions have stopped, but 
he’s got so much loose skin on his face, it’s hard to tell if#— 
Suddenly he stops, becoming aware of a strange HISSING. 


He turns, puzzled... 


THE POCKETKNIFE BLADE - 
in Lecter’s fist, flashes high in the air. . . 


CUT TO: 
EXT. SIX-LANE FREEWAY - NIGHT (ARC LIGHTS) 
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MOVING ANGLE on the EMS ambulance, as it races 
along normally, SIREN blaring. Then suddenly it begins 
to weave erratically, changing lanes, before drifting dan- 
gerously to a full stop, almost sideways. Cars swerve to 
avoid hitting it, HONKING angrily . . . 


CLOSER ANGLE 

on the stopped ambulance. After a long, still moment, 
the windshield wipers come on, incongruously, then 
stop. Then the SIREN is shut OFF, and the flashers. The 
ambulance starts rolling again - at first jerkingly, then 
with increasing speed. We follow it for several more 
moments, until it passes - and we LINGER on... 


A BIG GREEN INTERSTATE SIGN - 
that reads “Memphis International Airport / 2 miles.” 


CLOSE ANGLE - THROUGH AMBULANCE WINDSHIELD 
Dr. Lecter’s face is slowly REVEALED, as he wipes across 
it with a fistful of gauze, tossing this aside . . . 


DISSOLVE TO: 

EXT. MONTANA PLAIN - DUSK - (IN FLASHBACK) 
MOVING ANGLE, rushing with dizzy swiftness over the 
prairie, over waving grasses ... along passage . . . be- 
fore we come at last to the girl Clarice, sitting with her 
lamb, hunched in despair. She rises, her face tear- 
stained, and turns away from us. Holding the lamb, she 
starts back the way she came... . 


CUT TO: 

EXT. COUNTRY DIRT ROAD - NIGHT - BRIGHT MOON- 
LIGHT 

MOVING ANGLE, very rapid, down this road . . . coming 
at last to a stopped sheriff's car. Clarice, with her lamb, is 
standing in the car's headlights. She starts wearily 
towards it... 


CUT TO: 

EXT. RANCH BARNYARD - NEAR DAWN 

CRANE ANGLE - sweeping rapidly DOWN into the 
barnyard towards the arriving sheriff's car, as it stops . . . 
RUSHING to the little girl as she steps from the car, 
holding the lamb. The dark figure of the rancher ENTERS 
FRAME. As he roughly takes the lamb from her, we 
HOLD on a CLOSEUP of her face - stunned, blank. She 
EXITS FRAME... 


CUT TO: 

EXT. BARN - DAWN 

MOVING ANGLE - child’s POV - as she walks towards 
the open barn doorway . . . It looms CLOSER... The 
rancher is revealed, a shadowy figure, pinning the lamb 
on his killing table. His knife hand sweeps up high, then 


holds . .. He turns TO CAMERA, his face breaking into 
the light - and it is the face of Dr. Lecter. He smiles his 
terrible smile at the young Clarice . . . 


CUT TO: 

INT. FBI DORM —- PAY PHONE IN HALLWAY - NIGHT 
MOVING ANGLE - rushing in very CLOSE on the adult 
Clarice’s face - shocked, devastated - as she stands 
alone by the dangling receiver . . . 


ARDELIA (1/0.) They found the ambulance . . . 


CUT TO: 

INT. CLARICE’S DORM ROOM - NIGHT 

Clarice is hunched on her cot, still stunned. The Buffalo 
Bill case file, a thick bundle, rests by her feet. Ardelia 
hovers anxiously nearby. 


ARDELIA ((o07i/.) In the parking garage at Memphis air- 
port. The crew was dead. He killed a tourist, too. Got his 
clothes, cash . .. By now he could be anywhere. 


Clarice looks up. Her eyes are red-rimmed with exhaus- 
lion, and something close to despair. She reads Ardelia’s 
thought. 

CLARICE No. He won't come after me. 

ARDELIA Why not? 


CLARICE You don't know him, it’s hard to explain, but. .. 
he would consider that rude. (A beat) He's won, Ardelia. It's 
over. 


Ardelia sits beside her, touches her arm. 


ARDELIA Clarice—yvou did the best anybody could have 
for Catherine Martin. You stuck your neck out for her and 
you got your butt kicked for her and you /ried. It’s not your 
fault it ended this way. 


CLARICE The worst part—the thing that’s making me 
crazy—is that Bill is right in front of me. Only I can’t see 
him... (Jouching the case file) Lecter said, everything | need 
to catch him is right here, in these pages . . . 


ARDELIA Lecter said a lot of things. 
CLARICE (Shakes her head) He's here. Ardelia. 








Ardelia stares back at her 


SOUND UPCUT - the low throb of a washing machine . . . 


CUT TO: 

INT. LAUNDRY ROOM - ACADEMY DORM - NIGHT 
(VERY LATE) 

Clarice has spread out the case file across two washing 
machines. Ardelia, cross-legged on a dryer, studies 





another pile of forms. Nearby is their laundry basket, 
detergent box. 


ARDELIA (Surprised) Hey, is this Lecter’s handwriting? 
She holds up the map, with its location markings for the 
kidnapping and body dump sites. Clarice takes it, looks. 


INSERT - THE MAP - 
with newly inked words in Lecter’s precise, elegant hand. 


DR. LECTER (10.) Clarice, doesn’t this random scattering 
of sites seem overdone to you? Doesn't it seem desperately 
random—like the elaborations of a bad liar? Ta. . . Han- 
nibal Lecter. 


CLARICE 
looks up at Ardelia, puzzled but excited. 


CLARICE “Desperately random.” What does he mean? 


ARDELIA Not random at all, maybe. Like there’s some pat- 
tern here... ? 


CLARICE But there és no pattern. There’s no connection at 
all among these places, or the computers would've nailed it! 
They're even found in random order. 


ARDELIA Well, except for the one girl. 
CLARICE (Beat) What girl? 


ARDELIA The one that was weighted down. Where is 
she... ? Fred something. 


They search among the inserts. Clarice finds the gradua- 
tion photo. 


CLARICE Fredrica Bimmel, from Belvedere, Ohio. The first 
girl taken, but the third body found . . . why? 


ARDELIA ‘Cause she didn’t drift. He weighted her down. 
CLARICE But wy? He didn’t weight the others. 
Clarice moves, on fire, unable to keep still. 


CLARICE (Con/.) The first, what the hell did Lecter say 
about. . . “First principles,” he said. Simplicity . .. What does 
this guy do, he “covets.” How do we first sar? to covet? “We 
covet what we see—” 





She stops, turns. She grabs the photo of Fredrica from 
Ardelia, stares at it. She looks up trembling. 


CLARICE ((Cov/.) “—every day.” 
ARDELIA /So///,) Hot damn, Clarice. 
CLARICE (1:0.) He knew her .. .' 


ee 


CUT TO: 

INT. FBI BUILDING - OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR - DAY 
Clarice and Crawford are seated in front of Director 
Burke, who's at his desk. Another chair is empty, be- 
cause Krendler is pacing. All four are nearing their boil- 
ing points. 


CLARICE (Con/.) Maybe he lives in this, this Belvedere, 
Ohio, too! Maybe he saw her every day, and killed her sort of 
spontaneously. Maybe he just meant to . . . give her a 7-Up 
and talk about the choir. But then— 


KRENDLER Starling — 


CLARICE But then he Aad to cover up, make her seem just 
like all the rest of them. That's what Lecter was hinting! 


KRENDLER The market in Lecter hints is way down today, 
okay? I've got two good men dead in Memphis, and three 
civilians. I've got— 


CRAWFORD Who the hell’s fault is— 


KRENDLER — a U.S. senator who's half out of her head 
because her daughter's going to be murdered today! And all 
because of your mind games with fucking Lecter! 


CRAWFORD [f you hadn't interfered, he'd still be in cus- 
tody in Baltimore! 


BURKE |ack— 


KRENDLER You sent in a green recruit, with a phony god- 
damn offer— 


CRAWFORD You re just trying to cover your ass for letting 
him escape! 


BURKE THAIS ENOUGH! All of you... 
A long silence, as they all struggle to regain composure. 


Crawford, who was at the point of striking Krendler, final- 
ly retakes his seat. Burke looks sadly at Clarice. 


BURKE (Cov/.) (Very reluctantly) Starling, I'm afraid | 
have no choice. You're suspended from the Academy. (Craw- 


ford starts to interrupt) Not another word! (70 Clarice) This 


is pending a reevaluation of your fitness for the service. | 
promise you'll get a fair hearing. (Pause) Jack . . . you're ex- 
hausted. I want you to take some sick leave. Spend the rest of 
the day briefing the AG’s office, then transfer command of the 
task force, effective at 1800 hours . . . I'm sorry, Jack. 


Clarice and Crawford stare back at him, drained. A long 
and very painful silence. Not even Krendler looks happy. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. SIDEWALK OUTSIDE FBI BUILDING - DAY 

Clarice and Crawford walk out slowly, stand there a 
moment, not knowing what to say, not wanting to 
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face each other. 


CLARICE All his victims are women . . . His obsession is 
women, he lives to hunt women. But not one woman is hunt- 
ing him—except me. | can walk in a woman's room and 
know three ames as much about her as aman would. (Beat) 
| have to go to Belvedere. 

CRAWFORD Jou heard them. | don’t have that authority 


anymore. 


CLARICE You do until six ex. 

He stares at her sadly. He looks, for the first time. defeated. 
old beyond his years. 

CRAWFORD Ohio is cold ground. Picked over, ten months 


ago. Our people worked it, so did the locals. 


CLARICE But not from this angle. Not thinking he Avew 
her. You've got to send me! 


CRAWFORD Jou re suspended! Impersonating a federal 


agent is a felony. 


CLARICE He's going to kill her, Mr. Crawford. This morn- 
ing, or maybe at noon, but today, and Belvedere’s our last 
chance. I'm flying there, right now, unless you stop me. You 
want my ID? Here—take it. . . 








He stares at her, a long moment. Catherine’ life. Clarice’ 
Passion, and future. His loyalty to the Bureau. Call it. 


CRAWFORD (?11//s oui! his wallet) There's about $300 
here... And a hot-line code number. They'll patch vou 
through to me, wherever | am. 


She raises her hand to him. She wants to touch his face, or 
his neck, but cant. Finally she takes his money and card 


CLARICE Jhiank you. 


SOUND UPCUT - The scratchy recording of Fats Waller 
SINGING, as we... 


CUT TO: 

INT. MR. GUMB'S CELLAR - DAY (DIM LIGHT) 

CLOSE ON the moth cage, as Mr. Gumb's fingers search 
through the humus, and find a plump new cocoon, lifting 
it out. The door of the cage is left open, and one or two 
of the adult moths flutter out. The MUSIC continues in 
the b.g. 


MR. GUMB /0..5.) Preeeeecious . . . ! Come, Precious! 
Busy-busy day today . . . 


CLOSE ON a clean towel, beside the sink. The cocoon is 
gently placed in readiness alongside four shiny skinning 
knives. 


MR. GUMB ((077/,) (0.8.) Momma's gonna be sooo beau- 
hiful! 


CLOSE ON a stainless-steel Colt Python, with a six-inch 
barrel, as the cylinder is spun, and the hammer gets a 
practice cock. The metallic CLICK is deep and loud. A 
note of alarm has entered Mr. Gumb's voice. 


MR. GUMB ((Coi/.) (0.8) You come here right this 
minute! 


LONG ANGLE on Mr. Gumb, wearing his kimono over 
slacks and a T-shirt, as he walks through his sewing 
workroom. His back is to us; he is looking anxiously 
under the furniture. He stops, straightens. Genuinely 
scared. 


MR. GUMB ((007//.) Precious... 7 


LOW ANGLE - OVER THE PIT OPENING - 

towards Mr. Gumb, as he stops at one of the doorways 
of the oubliette chamber. He stares inside; his face in 
shadows. 


MR. GUMB ((07//,) Sweetheart... 7 
CATHERINE (0.8. She's down here you sack of shit. 


Mr. Gumbss fist flies to his mouth, and he sags against the 
doorframe. A little groan escapes him: the dog answers 
with a series of VIPS. 


UPWARD ANGLE, FROM THE PIT BOTTOM 
as Mr. Gumb’s dark shape leans cautiously over the 
edge. 


MR. GUMB Precious, are vou all right? 


REVERSE ANGLE ON CATHERINE 
crouched to one side, clutching the dog to her chest. 
Seeing Mr. Gumb, the dog squirms frantically, BARKING. 


CATHERINE (et me a telephone. Lower it down here. Do it 


now, mister! | don’t want to have to hurt this little dog, 


CUTTING BETWEEN THEM 

as Mr. Gumb stammers with fear and confusion. 

MR. GUMB No! |t— it must not hurt 

CATHERINE J/e/ Not “it.” You're talking to we. scumbag. 


With a cry of fury. be whips the Colt from inside his 
kimono. The muzzle gleams as he takes aim. Catherine 


yanks the dog up. into his line of fire. screaming at him. 


CATHERINE ((07//.) You shoot motherfucker vou better 





kill me quick or I'll break her fucking neck, | swear to God! 
MR. GUMB \ooo00...! 


Tucking the dog under one arm, she grabs its muzzle. 
twisting the head. The dog WHINES piteously. 


CATHERINE Bick off, vou son of a bitch! Back off! 


Mr. Gumb cries out again—a terrible. inarticulate scream 
of rage and anguish. But then be slowly lowers his gun. 


CATHERINE 
maintains her grip on the dog. 


CATHERINE ((07//.) That's better... now get me a live 
telephone. Get a long extension and lower it down here . . . 
And vou better do it fast, too, ‘cause I think her leg’s broken. 
She's in pain, mister, she needs a vet. 


MR. GUMB 
stares down at her, a long beat, breathing heavily. It is an 
unfamiliar and painful experience to address her directly. 


MR. GUMB You—think—she s in pain? You don’t know 
—wwhat pain is. But you're going to find out... . 


And abruptly he vanishes. SOUND of bis footsteps, rushing 
off. 


CATHERINE 

begins shaking, hands and arms twitching uncontrol- 
lably. She hugs the little dog tight to her chest, buries her 
face in its fur, sobbing. . . 


DISSOLVE TO: 

EXT. RESIDENTIAL STREET - BELVEDERE, OHIO - DAY 
HIGH ANGLE as a rented sedan pulls up to the curb, 
stops. After a moment Clarice climbs out, a bit stiffly. 
Double-checking this address, she glances up from a 
folded street map to - 


AN OLD, THREE-STORY WOODEN HOUSE 

in a row of similarly shabby homes, all backing onto a 
narrow river. A path of boards, laid over mud, leads back 
along this house towards the brown water. SOUND of 
hammering from there. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. BIMMEL HOUSE - BACK YARD - DAY 

An awesome huddle of pigeon coops sprawls by the 
brackish water. The birds’ COOING mixes with the HAM- 
MERING. A tall, gaunt man in a knit cap is obsessively 
pounding nails into a new coop. | 


CLARICE 
approaches him, and the man lowers his hammer. He 


has red-rimmed eyes of watery blue. His face is deeply 
seamed. 


CLARICE Mr. Bimmel .. . 7 


He stares back at her, warily. 


CUT TO: 

INT. BIMMEL HOUSE - STAIRCASE - DAY 

HIGH ANGLE - LOOKING DOWN - as Mr. Bimmel 
leads Clarice up a steep flight of steps. The banister is 
worn, sags a bit. 


MR. BIMMEL | don't know nothin’ new to tell ya. The 
police been back here so many times already . . . Fredrica 
went into Columbus on the bus to see about a job. She left 
the interview okay. She never come home. (Beat) Her room’s 
how she left it. Just shut the door when you're done. 


CUT TO: 

INT. FREDRICA’S BEDROOM - DAY 

CLARICE’S POV - MOVING SLOWLY - as she takes in 
flowery chintz curtains . . . posters of Madonna and 
Blondie . . . a twin bed, with worn, stuffed animals on the 
pillow . . . a big sewing machine. 


CLARICE 
turns, absorbing nuances. There is loneliness here, an 
echo of desperation. A shrill MEOW, and she looks 
down... 


A BIG TORTOISE SHELL CAT 
is rubbing against her ankles. 


CLARICE 
picks up the cat, scratches behind his ears. She glances 


up. 


IN A FULL-LENGTH MIRROR - 
she and the cat stare back at their own reflections . . . 


CUT TO: 
Clarice, sitting at the desk, turns the pages of a high 
school yearbook. The cat is curled on her lap. . . 


CUT TO: 
Clarice, kneeling by the old Decca record player, flips 
through LPs and singles. The cat wanders off. . . 


CUT TO: 

Clarice pulling a string to light up the closet. She is 
surprised and intrigued to see an extensive wardrobe, 
groaning from the rod. A shelf above the rod is 
stacked high with sewing supplies, in clear plexiboxes. 
She flips through the hanging clothes, pulls out one 
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dress for a closer look. 


THE DRESS 

is very big, to fit Fredrica, but beautifully cut. Some of 
the seams still look unfinished. She turns it around, sees 
a blue-tissue dressmaker's pattern still pinned to the 
back. 


FAVORING THE SEWING MACHINE - 

as Clarice turns, looks towards it. She hangs the dress 
on the closet doar knob, crosses to sit at the machine. 
She takes off its dust cover. She runs one hand over the 
cool metal, as a taunting memory forms in her mind. 


DR. LECTER /10.) Billy wants to change, too, Clarice. But 
there's the problem of his size, you see . . . 


She turns, looks again at the unfinished dress. Suddenly 
she straightens, her attention riveted by something. . . 


ON THE PRINTED PATTERN - 

at the lower back of the dress, are two bold black trian- 
gles. We RUSH CLOSER to these shapes, before jumping 
back to - 


CLARICE 
who stares at them, starting to tremble. 


DR. LECTER (Con?) (V.0.) Even if he were a woman, he'd 
have to be such a big one . . . 


IN FLASHBACK - 
those missing triangles of skin on the dead girl's back, in 
the funeral home in West Virginia. . . 


CLOSE ON CLARICE 
as she jumps to her feet, with fierce joy. 


CLARICE Sewing darts. You bastard. 


CUT TO: 

INT. BIMMEL PARLOR - DOWNSTAIRS — DAY 

Clarice paces, in an exuberant rush, amidst the worn 
furniture. 


CLARICE (/1:/0 phone) He's making himself a “woman 
suit,” Mr. Crawford—out of real women! And he can sev, 
this guy, he’s really skilled. A dressmaker, or a tailor— 


CRAWFORD /1/0.) Starling — 


CLARICE 7ha/s why they're all so big—because he needs a 
lot of skin! He keeps them alive to starve them awhile—to 
loosen their skin, so that 


CRAWFORD /1/0.) Starling, we know who he is! And 











where he is. We're on our way now. 


CLARICE (?ause; surprised) Where? 


CUT TO: 

INT. FBI TURBOJET — FLYING - DAY 

Crawford sits at a communications console, with 
Burroughs, in headphones, by his side. This forward sec- 
tion of the cabin is crammed with hi-tech equipment, all 
lit up and WHIRRING. Through a window we see clouds, 
part of the jet’s wing. 


CRAWFORD (/1:/0 speaker phone) Calumet City, edge of 
Chicago. I'll be on the ground in 45 minutes with the 
Hostage Rescue Team. I’m back in charge, Starling. He's 
mine. 


INTERCUTTING - 

as Clarice reacts; her happiness for Crawford is tinged 
with disappointment at being so suddenly out of the 
hunt. 


CLARICE (07 phone) Sir, that’s great news. But how— 


CRAWFORD Johns Hopkins finally coughed up some 
names for us. We fed them into Known Offenders, and one 
guy came up cherries. (Jakes a paper from Burroughs) 
Subject’s name is “Jamie Gumb,” a.k.a. “John Grant.” Lec- 
ter’s description was accurate, he just lied about the name. 


INSIDE THE JET - MOVING ANGLE - 

from the rear of the cabin forward, as we slowly PASS 
the 12-man HRT. They're seated in full gear, hardshell 
armor, quietly checking and cleaning their bulging cases 
of weapons - silenced automatics, shotguns, stun 
grenades... 


CRAWFORD ((077/.) (0.S.) This Gumb’s a real beauty. 
Slaughtered both his grandparents when he was 12, and did 
nine years in juvenile psychiatric. Where, Starling, he took 
vocational rehab, and learned a useful trade . . . 


INTERCUTTING - 


CLARICE Sewing... 


CRAWFORD Take a bow. Customs had some paper on his 
alias. They stopped a carton two years ago at LAX—live 
caterpillars from Surinam. The addressee was “John Grant.” 
Calumet Power & Light's given us two possible residences 
under that alias. We're hitting one, Chicago SWAT’s taking 
the other. 


CLARICE (Eagerly) Chicago's only about 400 miles from 
here. I could be there in— 


CRAWFORD No, Starling, there isn’t time. And you've still 





got crucial work to do in Ohio. We want him for murder, not 
kidnapping. | need you to link him to the Bimmel girl, before 
he’s indicted. 


Clarice tries hard to swallow her disappointment. 
CLARICE Yes sir. . . I'll do my best. 


CRAWFORD (/iuise: gently) Starling—we wouldn't have 
found him without you, and nobody's ever going to forget 
that. Least of all me. 


CLARICE Yes sir. Thank you, sir... 


CRAWFORD 
switches off, teeling bad for her. On the console near 
him, the fax machine starts to CHATTER. He turns. looks. 


BURROUGHS /0).8.) Here he comes, Jack. 


CLOSE ON 
an emerging sheet, as Gumb’s face is printed out. We see 
just his hair, then the top of his forehead, before we . . . 


CUT TO: 

EXT. BIMMEL BACK YARD - DAY 

Clarice walks slowly across the yard, absorbing all this 
news, belore suddenly leaping into the air and pumping 
her fist in triumph, with a happy yelp. Then she sees - 


MR. BIMMEL 
staring at her in surprise. He sits by his coops, smoking. 


CLARICE 
somewhat embarrassed, crosses over to him. 


CLARICE Mr. Bimmel . . . did Fredrica ever mention a man 
named Jamie Gumb, from Calumet City? Or John Grant? (He 
shakes his head) Did she know any men that sew? 


MR. BIMMEL She sewed for everybody. Stores, ladies, what- 


ever. | don't know about men. 


CLARICE Who was her best friend, Mr. Bimmel? Who'd she 
hang out with? 


CUT TO: 

EXT. AN ISOLATED RUNWAY - O'HARE AIRPORT - DAY 
The FBI turbojet is parked, its gangway down. Crawford, 
Burroughs, and the HRT squad, carrying their bags of 
weapons, CLATTER rapidly down the metal steps . . . 


STACY (1:0.) Freaked me ou/. Get your skin peeled off, is 
that a bummer... ? 


CUT TO: 
INT. SAVINGS & LOAN - BELVEDERE - DAY 


STACY HUBKA - short, perky, early 20s - sits nervously 
at her desk, talking to Clarice, who jots in her notebook. 
In the b.g., bank tellers, lines of waiting customers, 
MUZAK. 


STACY (Cont) They said she was just rags, like somebody 
just— 


CLARICE Stacy, did Fredrica ever mention a man named 


Jamie Gumb? or John Grant? (Stacy shakes her head) Do you 


think she could've had a friend you didn’t know about? 


STACY No way. She had a guy, I'da known, believe me. 
sewing was her life, she was really great at it. Poor Fredrica. 


CLARICE 1)id you ever work with her? 


STACY Oh sure, me’n Pam Malavesi used to help her do 
alterations for old Mrs. Lippman. Lots of people worked for 
her, she had the business from all these retail stores? But she 
was like, totally old, it was more’n she could handle. 


CLARICE Where does Mrs. Lippman live? I'd like to talk to 
her. 


STACY She died. She went to Florida to retire, like two years 
ago? She died down there. 


Clarice reacts, disappointed at the ending of this trail 


STACY (Cont) (Beat; shyly) \s that a pretty good job, FBI 
agent? You get to travel around and stuff? | mean—better 
places than this? 


CLARICE Sometimes you do. 


STACY Freddie was so happy for me when I got this job. 
This—toaster giveaways, and Barry Manilow on the speakers 
all day—she thought this was really hot shit. What did she 
know, big dummy . . . 


Suddenly she’s fighting tears. Clarice reaches to hug her. 


CUT TO: 
EXT. RESIDENTIAL STREET - CALUMET CITY, ILLINOIS 
DAY 

WIDE ANGLE on what appears to be, at first, a calm, 
ordinary neighborhood of working-class one- and two- 
story houses. But after a few moments, we become 
aware of movement - armed, dark-clad figures creeping 
swiftly and in silence from shrubs to garage corners, 
appearing and then disappearing . . . 


CUT TO: 

INT. MR. GUMB’S CELLAR - DAY (DIM LIGHT) 

CLOSE ON Mr. Gumb, as he settles his big pair of infra- 
red night-vision goggles over his eyes. Moths flutter past 
his face. His mouth is set in a grim line. . . 


CUT TO: 
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EXT. STREET IN CALUMET CITY - FRONT YARD - DAY 
An HRT cop, prone beneath a hedge, is joined by a sec- 
ond HRT cop, who throws himself to the grass. They 
both take aim at - 


TELEPHOTO ANGLE (WITH RIFLE CROSSHAIRS) - 
the front door of a small, nearby, split-level house . . . 


CUT TO: 

INT. MR. GUMB’S CELLAR - DAY (DIM LIGHT) 

CLOSE ON a fuse box, as Mr. Gumb reaches in, flips a 
switch. The lights go out, replaced by the green glow that 
he now sees instead... 


CUT TO: 

EXT. STREET IN CALUMET CITY - NEIGHBOR'S HOUSE 
~ DAY 

A little boy, riding his tricycle, is suddenly startled to find 
himself staring into the grim face of - 


A MEMBER OF THE HRT - 
crouched by his garage. As the little boy starts to cry, the 
cop pulls him into the shadows, covering his mouth .. . 


CUT TO: 

INT. MR. GUMB'S CELLAR - DAY (GREEN LIGHT) 

Mr. Gumb, in his kimono and goggles, creeps silently 
through his workrooms, the Colt held aloft, as more 
moths flutter past him in the eerie light . . . 


CUT TO: 

EXT. STREET IN CALUMET CITY - DAY 

A florist's van turns the corner, comes slowly down the 
street and stops at the curb in front of the split-level. The 
driver, in a grey deliveryman’s uniform and cap, climbs 
out of the cab, carrying a long, red-ribboned floral box. 
He starts calmly towards the house . . . 


CUT TO: 

INT. MR. GUMB'S CELLAR - DAY (GREEN LIGHT) 

MR. GUMB'S POV - MOVING ANGLE - on the top of 
the oubliette, a glowing green circle in the dark, as it 
draws closer and closer .. . and then Catherine comes 
INTO VIEW, at the bottom of the pit. She is crouched, 
exhausted, staring straight up at him - but she can’t see 
him in this infra-red darkness. Precious is curled into her 
stomach, asleep. The futon is up to Catherine's hips, but 
there's a clear shot at her head. 


MR. GUMB - 
looking down at her, smiles . . . 


CUT TO: 
EXT. STREET IN CALUMET CITY - SUSPECT'S HOUSE - 


DAY 
Crawford and Burroughs, crouching behind the van with 
drawn guns, watch tensely as - 


THE “DELIVERYMAN" 

mounts three steps to the porch. Tucked into the small 
of his back is a 9mm automatic. He reaches towards the 
buzzer... 


CUT TO: 

INT. MR. GUMB’S CELLAR - DAY (GREEN LIGHT) 
Slowly, savoring the moment, Mr. Gumb aims the big 
Colt, which is already cocked, using both hands . . . He is 
just about to squeeze the trigger when we hear his 
DOOR BUZZER, surprisingly loud and close by. He turns, 
startled, and sees - 


A DUSTY BLACK METAL BOX - 

the extension buzzer, mounted high on the wall, which is 
making the hideous, grating JANGLE. It wakes Precious, 
who starts frantically BARKING, O.S., as - 


MR. GUMB 
raises his gun again, spinning back towards - 


HIS POV - THE PIT BOTTOM - 

where Catherine, hearing but still not seeing him, quickly 
yanks the futon over both herself and the dog. Instantly 
the two of them become one squirming, indistinguish- 
able mass. 


MR. GUMB 

bites his lip, his aim wavering, as he can't decide where 
to safely place his shot. The maddening BUZZER sounds 
again, even more insistently, and he cries out with frus- 
tration and fury. But as the BUZZER continues, he reluc- 
tantly uncocks his gun, looking up angrily towards his 
front door... 


CUT TO: 
INT. MR. GUMB'S FRONT DOOR - DAY 
The door opens, on a chain, and Clarice peers in, smil- 


ing. 
CLARICE Good afternoon . . . | wonder if you could help 


me. I'm looking for Mrs. Lippman’s family? 


Mr. Gumb frowns out al Clarice. For the first time ever, we 
get a well-lit view of his bland. pale-eyed moon of a face. 


MR. GUMB Thiey don’t live here anymore. 
CUT TO: 


EXT. FRONT DOOR OF SUSPECT'S HOUSE - CALUMET 
CITY 





The “deliveryman” yanks a 12-lb. sledgehammer from 
the floral box, swings it with all his might against the door 
knob, blowing it through, as - 


MOVING ANGLE - 
Crawford and Burroughs race towards the door, guns 


Up's: 


CUT TO: 

INT. MR. GUMB'S FRONT DOOR - DAY 

Mr. Gumb starts to close his door, only to have Clarice 
push back against it, politely but firmly. She holds up her 
ID. 


CLARICE Excuse me, but I really do need to talk to you. 
This was Mrs. Lippman’s house. Did you know her? 


MR. GUMB (fed!) Just briefly. What's the problem, 
Officer? 


CUT TO: 

INT. SUSPECT'S HOUSE - CALUMET CITY - DAY 

A bedroom window disintegrates as a flash grenade is 
shot through it, EXPLODING on the floor. An instant 
later, a black-clad HRT cop dives through the shattered 
glass, rolls across the floor, comes up on one knee swiv- 
elling his sawed-off shotgun . . . 


CUT TO: 

EXT. MR. GUMB'S FRONT DOOR - DAY 

Clarice and Mr. Gumb, still looking through the door 
crack... 


CLARICE [mn investigating the death of Fredrica Bimmel. 
Who are you, please? 


MR. GUMB Jack Gordon. 


CLARICE Mr. Gordon, did you know Fredrica when she 
worked for Mrs. Lippman? 


MR. GUMB No |... Wait. Was she a great, fat person? I may 
have seen her, I'm not sure . . . 


CUT TO: 

INT. SUSPECT'S HOUSE - CALUMET CITY - DAY 
MOVING ANGLE as Burroughs moves quickly down a 
hallway and enters the living room, where Crawford is 
standing, with his gun held down by his side, surround- 
ed by several other cops. Burroughs shakes his head: 
Nothing here .. . 


CUT TO: 

INT. MR. GUMB'S FRONT HALLWAY - DAY 

Mr. Gumb glances briefly over his shoulder, towards his 
kitchen, then turns back to Clarice with a smile. 





MR. GUMB Mrs. Lippman had a son, maybe he could help 
you. I have his card somewhere. Why don’t you step inside 
while I look for it? 


He sees her hesitate, looking at his kimono. 


MR. GUMB 0h), this. You woke me up. I work nights. . . 
Please—come in. 


ANGLE FAVORING THE COLT PYTHON 

which rests on a counter, just inside the open kitchen 
doorway. THROUGH this doorway, we watch as Mr. 
Gumb, at the end of his front hall, slips the chain. Clarice 
enters, looking around curiously, as he closes the door 
behind her. 


CLARICE Jhanks, Mr Gordon. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. FRONT YARD OF SUSPECT'S HOUSE - CALUMET 
CITY - DAY 

MOVING ANGLE - towards the front door, as frustrated 
HRT cops file out of the empty house, rifles slung across 
their shoulders. 


WE PICK OUT CRAWFORD - 

walking across the grass towards the van, when all at 
once he stops in his tracks, shaken by a sudden flash of 
intuition. CAMERA RUSHES VERY CLOSE on his stricken 
lace’. . . 


CRAWFORD (larice. 


CUT TO: 

INT. MR. GUMB’'S PARLOR - DAY 

Clarice, pulling her notebook from her shoulder bag, 
glances around the musty-looking room. 


MR. GUMB Those poor girls, | shiver every time | think 
about them . . . 


Overstuffed furniture, porcelain figurines. One archway 
onto the front hall, another onto a dining alcove, and 
through there, the kitchen. Mr. Gumb is crossing to a 
rolltop desk, raising the top. He bends over, begins pok- 
ing through cubby holes. His tone is casual, neutral. 


MR. GUMB /(07//.) Are you close to catching somebody, 
do you think? 

CLARICE | think we may be, yes... 

Mr. Gumb stiffens, almost imperceptibly. His back is to 
her, as he continues opening drawers, rustling papers. 


CLARICE ((07/.) Mr. Gordon, did you take over this place 
after Mrs. Lippman died? 
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MR. GUMB Yes. | bought the house from her, two years 
ago. 


CLARICE Did she leave any records here? Tax or business 
records? Maybe a list of employees? 


CLOSE ON MR. GUMB'S BACK 

as he continues his rummaging. Out of the folds of his 
kimono crawls a Death's-head Moth. It creeps slowly to 
the center of his back, raising its wings. 


MR. GUMB No, nothing at all . . . Has the FBI learned 
something? Because the police here don’t seem to have the 
first clue... 


CLARICE - 

unaware, is still glancing around the room. For several 
agonizing moments, we think she won't see the moth - 
but then she turns, does see it, and her eyes freeze. 


MR. GUMB (Covi/.) (V.0.) Do you have his description 
yet, or some fingerprints . . . ? 


A beat of pure fear. A terrible struggle to keep her voice 
calm. 


CLARICE No... no, we don't. 


Very carefully, she drops her notebook back into her bag, 
lowers the bag to the floor. With her fingertips she brushes 
back the edge of her blazer, loosening its drape. 


MR. GUMB 

turns back to her cheerfully, holding out a business card. 
MR. GUMB Ahhh. Here’s that number. 

Clarice keeps her distance. They are about 10 feet apart. 
CLARICE (Good, thank you. Mr. Gordon, can I use your 


phone, please? 


MR. GUMB 

is about to reply when the moth suddenly flies up from 
behind him, flutters past his face. He turns, looking at it. 
He looks back at Clarice, his mouth still open. 


HER EYES 
are unmoving, locked on his. 


HIS EYES 
stare back at her, widen. And they know each other. 


MR. GUMB (So/i/)) Yes. It can use my phone. . . 


CLARICE 
whips her gun out, gripping it in both shaking hands. 


CLARICE Freeze! 


MR. GUMB 
only smiles at this, tilting his head curiously to one side. 


CLARICE 
tries to force authority into her voice. 


CLARICE (Cont.) Okay... Okay, Mr. Gumb, you're under 
arrest. Down on the floor, hands and legs spread, move it. 


MR. GUMB 
turns, then all at once, in two quick steps, he is gone, 
disappearing into his dining alcove, then kitchen. 


CLARICE 
hesitates, just a split second, to shoot him in the back - 
and then it’s too late. 


CLARICE Shit! 


CUT TO: 
INT. MR. GUMB’S KITCHEN - DAY 
Clarice hurries inside, moving low, swivelling her gun. 


HER POV - MOVING - 
The kitchen is empty. To one side, a door still shuddering 
on its hinges... 


CLARICE 
rushes to this - pauses - then elbows the door aside, 
aiming her gun down - 


AN EMPTY STAIRWELL - 
brightly lit, leading to the cellar. Two doors facing the 
bottom, both open. No sign of Mr. Gumb. 


CLARICE 
hates this, hates this, which door, it's a trap, what to do; 
she is very scared, but suddenly hears - 


ANGLE ON THE STAIRWELL AGAIN - 
the distant SCREAM of Catherine Martin, somewhere 
down there. 


CLARICE 
rushes through the doorway, and down the stairs. 


BEHIND HER, ON THE KITCHEN COUNTER 
there's an empty space; the Colt Python is gone. 


CUT TO: 
INT. MR. GUMB’S CELLAR - DAY 
MOVING ANGLE - WITH CLARICE - hurrying down the 191 
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steps. More SCREAMS; they seem to be coming from 
the left door. Clarice goes that way, entering a brick- 
walled passage - pipes overhead, naked bulbs. The light- 
ing, though dim, is incandescent; Mr. Gumb has 
switched off his infra-red system. Clarice comes to a T- 
shaped intersection, stops. Another SCREAM, again to 
her left, and the BARKING of a dog... 


CLARICE 
follows her gun around the corner, looking right. 


EMPTY PASSAGEWAY - 

but doors opening off it - he could be lurking behind 
any of them. She looks left . . . sees an opening onto 
some kind of chamber. The noises are LOUDER, coming 
from there. 


CLARICE 
moves cautiously towards this chamber . . . 


CUT TO: 
INT. OUBLIETTE CHAMBER - DAY (DIMLY LIT) 
Clarice moves in, hugging the wall, gun swivelling . . . 


HER POV - MOVING - 

the open top of the pit . . . beyond it, the other two door- 
ways, opening onto this room - Jesus, he could come 
through either one of them, or come up behind her... 
She moves to the pit, looks down, very briefly, sees 
Catherine SCREAMING, hysterical, and a little white dog 
BARKING... 


CLARICE 

kneels, staring up from one door to the another, she 
can't cover them all, she’s totally exposed - and what's a 
dog doing there? 

CLARICE FBI, Catherine, you're safe. 


CATHERINE Sule, SHIT, he’s got a gun! Getmeout. GET- 
MEOUT! 


CLARICE You're all right! Where is he? 
CATHERINE Gi) MEOUT! 


CLARICE ['ll get you out! Just be quiet so 1 can hear. Shut 
that dog up. . . Is there a ladder? Is there a rope? 


CATHERINE [DON TRNOW! GETMEOUT!! 


CLARICE Catherine. Listen to me. I have to find a rope. | 
have to leave this room, just for a minute, but— 


CATHERINE N00000! You fucking bitch don’t you LEAVE 
ME down here, DON'TYOU— 


CLARICE Shut UP...! (Zhen, louder) THE OTHER OFFI- 


CERS WILL BE HERE ANY MINUTE! YOU'RE PERFECTLY 
SAFE NOW! 

lenoring Catherine, whose shouts turn to sobs, she backs 
away, turns, picks one of the other doorways, moves into 
it quickly. 


CUT TO: 

INT. NEW PASSAGEWAY - DAY (DIMLY LIT) 

CLARICE’S POV - MOVING - down this passageway, 
towards a new room . . . pausing at the doorway, strain- 
ing to hear . . . no sound except Catherine's CRYING, 
now in the b.g., and Clarice’s own rapid BREATHING. 
Then she crouches - LOWER ANGLE - bursts forward, 
through the doorframe, sidestepping . . . 


CUT TO: 

INT. WORKROOM - DAY (DIMLY LIT) 

Clarice weaves back and forth, half-crouched, gun out, 
back to the wall. Her face glistens with sweat, as she 
takes in... 


HER POV - MOVING NERVOUSLY - 

Mr. Gumb's sewing machine . . . the old Victrola. . . Big 
moths are crashing into the light bulbs, overhead; 
they're everywhere. Suddenly, from just behind her, a 
CLICK and a HUM, and - 


Clarice spins, almost shoots, before seeing - 
A SMALL REFRIGERATOR - with its thermostat just 
switching ON. 


CLARICE 
gasps for breath, fighting for calm. She turns again, 
slashing her free hand at the moths, moving quickly on. . . 


CUT TO: 

INT. SKINNING ROOM - DAY (DIMLY LIT) 

Clarice moves past the mannequins, all of them naked 
now... then quickly past the huge Chinese armoire, 
ready to shoot into it. Its doors yawn open; it is empty 
except for several padded hangers . . . She moves on, 
past the big sink, with its DRIPPING faucet . . . the 
counter, with its gleaming knives. . . 


A CLOSED DOOR 

waits at the end of the room. Clarice starts to open it, 
then hesitates. Looking around, she seizes a wooden 
chair, wedges it under the door knob, sealing off this 
section of the cellar. With her back thus defended, she 
turns, softly retracing her steps. 


CUT TO: 
INT. WORKROOM - DAY (BRIGHTLY LIT) 
Passing again through the workroom, Clarice pauses, 
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just an n inch or so. 0 away from the as fe her ce re 
then, as he steps back and slowly, almost reluctantly 
takes his gun in both hands, raising it - then, in that 
excruciatingly suspended instant - she senses his 
presence. He's here, in this room - but where? 


CLOSE ON 

the Colt Python as - in SLOW MOTION - his thumbs 
cock the hammer, the SOUND registering as a LOUD 
METALLIC CLICK, and - | 


CLARICE 
spins, still in SLOW MOTION, flame already leaping from 
her gun muzzle, as we see - 


THE TWO FIGURES 
almost at point-blank range, guns ROARING hugely, one 
FLASH from Mr. Gumb, and onetwothreefour FLASHES 
from Clarice, overlapping his, and then, as the ECHOES 
crash deafeningly - 


CLOSE ON CLARICE - LOW ANGLE - 

with NORMAL SPEED RESTORED, as the side of her 
face hits the floor, and she is gasping, stunned by the 
noise and flames; there’s blood on her cheek, and an 
ugly, pitted powder burn, but she i ignores them, twisting 
to yank her speedloader from her jacket pocket, locking 
it blindly onto her gun's cylinder, reloading, right in front 
of her face, then rolling onto her stomach, aiming her 


gun upward again, blinking her dazzled eyes, straining sd 
locate him in the darkness . .. Where is he, where. . 
Then, as the ECHOES finally fade, she hears secon 


else - a tortured, sucking, WHISTLE from perhaps eight 
feet away . 


MOVING ANGLE - WITH CLARICE 
as she crawls forward, on her elbows, following her gun, 


until it bumps against Mr. Gumb’s shoulder. He is lying 
on his back, chest a bloody mess. She slides her muzzle 


against his head, hard, but he doesn’t move. He stares 
upwards, through his goggles, bloody lips working. One 
hand reaches slowly upwards, fingers twitching, as if to 
seize something, overhead . . . Then a final, ghastly 
groan, his hand drops, he is dead. Clarice feels for a 
pulse at his neck, making sure. Then, and only then, 
does she permit herself to roll over, collapsing onto her 
b 
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down at the two faces - intimately close together, like 
lovers on their pillow. Then, as we PULL SLOWLY AWAY, 
we see that her staring eyes, and his dead gaze, are both 
locked onto - 


A DEATH’S-HEAD MOTH - 

perched on a light bulb, overhead, its wings pumping 
slowly. SOUND UPCUT - wailing SIRENS, many excited 
VOICES, as we... 


DISSOLVE TO: 

EXT. MR. GUMB’S HOUSE - DUSK 

the front porch of the tall Victorian house is bathed in a 
glare of TV lights, police and ambulance flashers. Cops, 
reporters, EMS workers and curious civilians swarm 
around the ineffective barricades. The BUZZ of their 
voices goes even higher as 


CLARICE - 

dazed, her face bandaged - comes out of the house, 
walking protectively beside Catherine, who is wheeled 
ona gurney. Catherine is still clutching the little dog, and 
refuses to give it up even as she’s trundled into an ambu- 
lance. Clarice sways with exhaustion; everyone seems to 
be pulling at her at once. She tries to fight free of them, 
desperate for a familiar face. 


AN OHIO HIGHWAY PATROL CAR 
pulls up, stops and Crawford climbs out of the back seat. 
He makes his way anxiously through the press of bodies, 
stopping when he reaches Clarice. 


THEY LOOK AT ONE ANOTHER 

for a long moment, Crawford choked with pride for her, 
with sorrow for her ordeal, with love. He takes her shoul- 
ders in his hands. 


CRAWFORD Are you okay? 


She nods, trembling. He reaches gently to touch her cheek, 
beside the bandage. 


CLARICE Gunpowder . . . the medic says it'll work itself 
out... I'm okay, Mr. Crawford. 


CRAWFORD |... you know what you did. You hit a home 
run. I’m proud of you. So's the whole damn Bureau . . . 


He leans forward. kisses her forehead. He looks in her eves 
again, still searching for the right words. 


CRAWFORD ((077/.) Starling .. . your father sees you. 


And then all at once she is crying, sobbing with released 
tension. her knees giving way, but he is there to catch 
her, he is hugging her fiercely. HOLD ON them for a 
long beat... 


DIRECTOR BURKE (1.0.) (/n:/0 microphone) Congratu- 
lations! You are now Special Agents in the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation . . . 


DISSOLVE TO: 

INT. FBL ACADEMY AUDITORIUM - WEEKS LATER - 
DAY 

The 40 members of Clarice’s class, in their best dark 
suits and dresses, rise, then turn happily to wave to their 
audience, as APPLAUSE mounts. Beyond them, on a 
dais, the director stands at his podium. 


CLARICE AND ARDELIA 

look at one another solemnly. Ardelia holds up both fists, 
in a power shake, and Clarice taps them with her own. 
She is radiantly beautiful in a navy dress and pearls, the 
scars on her cheek almost healed. She turns, searching 
among the dignitaries on the stage, till she locates 


CRAWFORD 
who smiles at her with quiet pride, offers a little salute. 


CLARICE 

grins - more happy than we've ever seen her - then 
turns to wave towards the crowd with the others. 
SOUND UPCUT - rock music, laughter - as we. . . 


DISSOLVE TO: 

INT. ACADEMY DORM - REC ROOM - THAT NIGHT 

A LOUD party is underway - food, beer, dancing - as 
the new grads celebrate ferociously. Ardelia weaves her 
way to Clarice, who is talking to Crawford. He looks out 
of place - a good sport, holding a beer, here for his stu- 
dents’ sake. Two special guests are also present: Pilcher 
and Roden, the ardent bug scientists. Ardelia has to 
shout over the din. 


ARDELIA Special Agent Starling! Telephone! 
CLARICE (Szirprised) Special Agent Mapp! Thank you! 


She nods to Crawford, leaves them. Roden, who is quite 
happily drunk, grabs the startled Ardelia around the 
waist. 


RODEN Hel-/o, gorgeous! Let's get down. 
She looks at Crawford and Pilcher, alarmed; they grin. 


PILCHER Just ignore him. He's not a Ph.D. 

CUT TO: 

INT. DORM HALLWAY - NIGHT 

Clarice picks up the dangling pay phone, speaks happily. 


CLARICE Starling... 


DR. LECTER (1/0. ) Well, Clarice, have the lambs stopped 
screaming... / 

She freezes, stunned by the familiar voice. Then she turns, 
waving frantically towards 


CRAWFORD 
who is just inside the rec room door, at the end of the 
hall, lost in conversation with Pilcher. He doesn’t see her. 


DR. LECTER (Cov/.) (\.0.) Don't bother with a trace. | 


won't be on long enough. 


CLARICE 
turns back, gripping the phone more tightly. 


CLARICE Where are you, Dr. Lecter? 


CUT TO: 

EXT. A CLEAR NIGHT SKY 

brilliant with stars, and a low moon, which shimmers off 
the sea. In the foreground, a fringe of beach, palm trees. 
We hear steel band MUSIC - soft, very romantic. 


DR. LECTER (1/0. ) Where | have a view. . . Orion is look- 
ing splendid tonight, and Arcturus, the Herdsman, with his 


flock... 


DROPPING DOWN 

we see a tropical airstrip. A big propeller plane is parked, 
and dozens of loudly dressed vacationers are filing down 
its ramp and walking happily towards the terminal. 


DR. LECTER (Cov/.) (\V.0.) Your flock is still for now. 


Clarice, but not forever... 


CUT TO: 

INT. TROPICAL AIRPORT TERMINAL - NIGHT 

Dr. Lecter is speaking on a pay phone, as he watches the 
arriving passengers drift past. He is immaculate in a crisp 
khaki suit and Panama hat. His appearance is quite 
altered - a mustache, glasses, lighter hair, a deep tan. 


DR. LECTER (Cont.) (/nto phone) You'll have to earn it 
again and again, you know, this blessed silence. For you, 
there will always be other lambs, on other nights. 


INTERCUTTING - 


CLARICE Dr. Lecter— 
DR. LECTER | have no plans to call on you, Clarice, the 


world being more interesting with you in it... Be sure you 
extend me the same courtesy. 


CLARICE You know I can't make that promise. 





DR. LECTER (Geni/)) Then goodbye, Clarice 
He has seen something, O.8., that makes him quite happy. 


DR. LECTER (Cov/.) | really wish we could chat longer, 


but I'm having an old friend for dinner. 
Clarice reacts, as a disturbing implication begins to set in. 
CLARICE Dr. Lecter. ..? Dr. Lecter! 


But only a DIAL TONE comes from her phone 


ANGLE ON DR. LECTER 
as he turns away from his own phone, watching 


DR. FREDERICK CHILTON - 

now a haunted fugitive, sweating under the weight of 
four bulging suitcases. He stops to wipe his sunglasses 
on the tail of his flowered shirt, while casting furtive 
glances around at his fellow travelers. Then he grips his 
bags again and staggers off down the concourse, past 
the steel band. 


DR. LECTER 
smiles, his eyes twinkling. 


MOVING ANGLE - 

The CAMERA pulling slowly AWAY, then UP, as Dr. 
Lecter begins to follow Chilton. We watch the two men 
for just a bit longer, before finally losing them both ina 
blur of pastel cruisewear and goofy hats and sunburned 
faces, while the dreamy, romantic MUSIC throbs on, and 
the tropical moon smiles down. . . 


THE END 
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Adapting 
The Silence 
of the Lambs 


A Talk with Ted Tally 





Aye [Ned 


Ted Tally was born in North Carolina in 1952. He received 
his B.A. from Yale College, and his M.F.A. from the Yale 
School of Drama; he has since taught at both schools. He 
began his career as a playwright, scripting such plays as 
Terra Nova, Hooters, Coming Attractions, Little Footsteps, 
and Silver Linings. Tally's television screenplays include The 
Comedy Zone, Hooters, and (with Arthur Heineman) The 
Father Clements Story. His screenplay for The Silence of the 
Lambs won both the Academy Award and the Writers Guild 
Award for best screenplay adaptation in 1991. His other 
feature screenplays include White Palace (with Alvin Sar- 
gent) and the upcoming Before and After. Tally has re- 
ceived fellowships from the CBS Foundation, the National 
Endowment for the Arts, and the Guggenheim Foundation, 
among others. He lives in Pennsylvania with his wife and 
their two children. 

The version of The Silence of the Lambs published here 
was Tally's fourth draft, completed on October 6, 1989. 


you started as an actor at Yale? 


Yeah, and playwright. 


And your play Terra Nova was written there? 


Yeah, it was the play I wrote to get my Master of Fine Arts degree. 
| graduated in 1977. A friend of mine who was a professor at 
Yale gave me an informal grant to stay there over the summer 
and write it. It was one of the nicest things anybody ever did for 
me. He said, “Someday, you know, you'll help another writer.” 


So Terra Nova was your first play? 


It was the second full-length play I'd written. The first I'd com- 
pleted as an undergraduate. 


And was it the first one to be professionally produced? 


Yes. Next was Hooters, then Coming Altractions, then Little 
Footsteps. 

Have you written any since then? 

| haven't really been tempted to write another play. The recep- 
tion of Liltle Footsteps was so disappointing that it drove about 
three of the people connected with it out of the theater. Not over- 


night, but over the next couple of years. It was hard to recover 
from that blow, because we'd worked so hard on it for so long. 


You mentioned somewhere in an interview that the thing 


you liked least about the theater was that one bad critical 


response could really kill you. 


People always talk about how the theater is much greater for the 
writer than movies, but I could never see it. Technically, and 
legally—the text can’t be changed from what you've written— 
that’s what's always trumpeted as the great thing about the the- 
ater. Well, you know, the text gets changed all the time. The 
actors change it; the director or producer insists on changes. It’s 
a constant war of diplomacy going on. It’s a collaborative art, so 
you're totally dependent on persuading other people to see it 
your way, or you're accommodating their needs. Budget reali- 
ties, all these casting realities. So, | don’t exactly find the theater 
a mecca of artistic freedom. Also, I just couldn’t—I had five 








productions in New York, and smaller one-acts and revues that | 
contributed to, so I guess in all about seven or eight professional 
productions—and I just couldn't get used to the idea that I was 
going to work on something for a year, and it was going to come 
down to one night and one critic. One critic, really, that’s all that 
mattered! My plays always got mixed reviews. They always got 
some very good reviews, but they always got mediocre reviews 
from the New York Times. 

Rich? 

Frank Rich, and before him, Richard Eder. It sort of didn’t mat- 
ter who was there. I had a particular problem with Frank Rich. 
But I couldn't get over this feeling that my life and fate and 
future were in the hands of one person who seemed to be preju- 
diced against me, for some reason, I don’t know why. You know, 
I'd get these great reviews from John Simon, the meanest man 
in the theater, and I'd get condescended to by the 7imes. And 
some of the plays struggled to some degree of success even with- 
out the Zimes. Coming Attractions ran for almost six months, 
and won the Outer Critics’ Circle Award for best new American 
play, and 7erra Nova, even though Rich managed to kill it in 
three weeks, won an Obie award. But I just felt that I was bang- 
ing my head against the wall. And as much as | admired people 
like Pete Gurney and Terrence McNally, who only wanted to be 
playwrights, I didn’t think I had it in me to keep on pounding 
my head against the wall to make $15-20,000 a year. Especially 
when I had a family. I just kind of bailed out. I haven't really 
missed it, although periodically | have a spasm of guilt that I’m 
not writing plays. 

When you “bailed out,” you had been writing screenplays 
all along— 

Almost all along. 

And Hooters and Terra Nova were done as television adapta- 
tions? 

Yeah. I was dabbling in television and movies almost from the 
beginning, 

What about The Father Clements Story? When did that air? 


Sometime in the mid-'80s. | did a rewrite of a script by Arthur 
Heineman, who died before it was aired, and I ended up sharing 
credit with him. That was thrilling. | had been writing these 
things for years without getting anything made, and even 
though I wasn’t directly involved in the production of that, it got 
made, and I got a credit. 


How long was it from that to White Palace? 
Probably only a couple of years. 
And Empire? 


That was the first screenplay I ever wrote, for Lindsay Anderson 
and Orion Pictures, which must have just been starting out 


That’s an interesting coincidence. 
Yeah, Mike Medavoy and I always joked about that. It was the 


first job anybody ever gave me in Hollywood, and you know, ten 
years later, when he gave me the job for 7he Silence of the 


Lambs, he really didn’t have any more to base it on, because 
nothing had been produced! He just is very loyal to people he 
believes in, and still had faith in me /laughs/ even though | 
hadn't done anything noteworthy in the ten years in between. 
But Empire's a sprawling monster of a script—190 pages. We 
just kept adding and adding scenes to it, and Lindsay was never 
interested in cutting it. So I learned a lot about screenwriting, 
although nothing about length, which turns out to be the main 
thing you need to learn. 


Especially for adaptation. 
Yeah. 
White Palace was co-written with Alvin Sargent. 


It was a frustrating experience. It probably lasted a couple years, 
off and on. I was doing other stuff at the time, but it was really 
my main creative focus in Hollywood for probably one-and-a- 
half to two years. And there were four producers who couldn't 
agree on much of anything; there was the studio that supported 
the project admirably, I must say, but they were hesitant to push 
it into production. It was just a very frustrating experience. It was 
like plugging holes in a dike; every time I thought I had three of 
them plugged, four more of them would open up, in terms of 
the story changes that were wanted. 


And Sargent was brought in later? 


I actually got it to the point that it got Susan Sarandon, that it 
got a director. Finally. Seven directors had turned it down. Susan 
accepted based on my script, and the studio green-lighted the 
project. Then they brought in Alvin Sargent, with virtually no 
warning to me, which really felt like a stab in the back, because 
| had been writing these scripts, as I said, for eight or ten years, 
just trying to hold on long enough to be involved with the pro- 
duction of one. I thought, it’s not fair to give up on movies un- 
less I get one made, because I don’t even know whether I’m 
going to like it or not. It had just been so theoretical, like a writ- 
ing exercise. Well, now one was going to be made, but the 
punchline was, I’m no longer involved in it. It was just a bad 
time. Luckily, some of that period overlapped with the begin- 
ning of 7he Silence of the Lambs. 


How did you get involved with this project? 


I had met Tom Harris; he was a client of the art gallery where 
my wife worked. I had dinner with him a couple of times, and 
we had chatted. And he knew that I had liked his first two books 
quite a bit. Just as a courtesy, he sent me a critic's proof of 7he 
Silence of the Lambs. \ don’t think he had any idea in mind 
that I would have any connection with a movie of it; I didn’t 
have any credits! But it was just a kind thing to do to a fan. I 
read it and thought it would make an incredible movie; even 
better than Manhunter, with the same character, but I assumed 
that because his other two books had been made into movies, 
this would have been presold, and that somebody would already 
be writing the screenplay. You know, that William Goldman, or 
some top gun, was already working on this, and that there was 
no point in even pursuing it. My wife, who has never since 
stopped taking credit for the whole thing, said, “No, call your 
agent, find out; maybe it’s available.” So my agent called Orion, 
back and forth, and it turns out, there is no screenwriter as- 
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signed, and yes, Medavoy remembers Ted, and he would be very 
good for this. 

It was complicated by the fact that they were buying it for 
Gene Hackman to direct and star in, and Hackman at that point 
was also thinking about writing the screenplay. He decided not 
to after about a month, and they pushed a copy of White Palace 
on him, even though it was totally inappropriate to this project, 
but it was at least a recent writing sample, and Hackman read it 
and liked it; he told me he'd only intended on reading ten or 15 
pages and then he couldn't put it down. So I had a couple of 
meetings with him, and Medavoy gave me the job. Hackman 
was very smart about the book. We had long discussions—some 
of his ideas were unworkable, | thought, but in terms of the key 
ideas of the adaptation, they were pretty well set from the begin- 
ning. He was happy with the 25-page treatment I wrote, so he 
said, “Go to it.” And that was the last I ever heard from Gene 
Hackman. He quit the project when I was halfway through the 
first draft, never called me /laughs/. 

That was just about the same time I was being replaced on 
White Palace. \t was just a nightmarish time. | found out Orion 
had never formally signed the rights to the book. They had been 
stalling on that until they had Hackman’s deal set up. I had this 
horrible 24 hours when I thought that the whole thing was 
going to fall apart: They weren't going to buy the book, because 
they couldn’t set up Hackman’s deal, and the book’s going to go 
somewhere else, and another screenwriter's going to be hired, 
and I like haven't even been paid for the two months of work . . . 
It was a mess. That was the bleakest moment on that project, 
and probably of my career, and from then on, everything looked 
up. I got a call from Mike Medavoy, and he said, “We have a lot 
of faith in you” —I thought, “Why?”——“and because you're 
doing this, we're going to go forward with it, and don’t worry, 
we're going to find another director, just keep on writing.” 

| kept writing, and they signed the book, and | finished the 
first draft, and Medavoy called me again, and said, “What do 
you think about Jonathan Demme?” And I thought that was a 
horrible idea. So I said, “I think that’s a very interesting idea.” 
And he said, “I think he needs this project, and this project 
needs him.” Which I have since understood to mean, the 
humanity that Jonathan brings to his films would make it richer 
than if it were just another action director, which was very 
shrewd on Medavoy’s part. At at the same time, Jonathan was 
ready to try something a little more commercial, less oddball, 
after doing 12 or 13 distinguished films that didn’t find a large 
audience. So it was just this coming together of forces who were 
a little bit desperate and rewed up, and aching for some kind of 
breakthrough. 


So the first draft was ready when Demme was signed? 


I had another week of work to do when I met Jonathan the first 
time. We had lunch—Jonathan, Ed Saxon, his producer, and 
I—and Saxon said, “How's it going?,” and I said, “Very well,” 
and we talked about casting. | didn’t know if this was an audi- 
tion, or what. I was a little bit guarded, and a little bit posses- 
sive—it was sort of my baby, and it had been for four months; 
through all of this I’m the one with the battle scars; I'm the one 
that had to do the do-si-do with Gene Hackman, so I was a little 
bit wary. I thought, “Who is this guy? Is he going to take over 
my movie and tell me what to do?” 


As it turns out, he was just a sweet man, and very generous, 
and very funny and friendly, and we hit it off right away. We 
talked about casting from the very first meeting. He asked me 
who I saw in the lead, and I said, “Jodie Foster.” | had had my 
eye on Jodie for a year or more; from the time I read the book. In 
fact, she had called me at one point when I was writing the first 
draft—we had never even met—and said she had been pursu- 
ing the book on her own. She had read it, she knew it was a 
great part, and when she called with some feeler about another 
project, I said, “You know, I think I’m already writing a terrific 
part for you.” And she said, “I know you are.” The hairs stood 
up on the back of my neck! I thought, here’s this Academy 
Award—winning actress that I've never met from California, 
3,000 miles away, and she knows I'm sitting here in this little 
dark room working on this script. I think she was fated to be in 
the part. 


Michelle Pfeiffer was Demme’ first choice? 


Yeah. As far as I know, she was the only other actress who was 
formally offered that part. There may have been some feelers 
out. She initially wanted to do it, and then got scared by the 
darkness of the material, she said. She did 7he Russia House 
instead. 


And Anthony Hopkins? 


We talked about him almost from the beginning. The studio 
would have liked a bigger star—there was talk of Robert De 
Niro—but Jonathan moved quickly to cast Tony Hopkins before 
there could develop any real momentum for anybody else. He 
went over to London and saw him perform in M1. Butterfly. My 
interest in Tony was, because of his classical theater training, 
and because he was Welsh, | knew he could handle the lan- 
guage. It was hard for me to picture any American actor really 
handling this kind of stagey, theatrical, epigrammatic speech. 
Naturalistic American actors want to say as little as possible; 
they don’t want to have to say anything tricky, or flowery, or 
strange, or intricate. So he could handle the language, but even 
better than that, he’s kind of sexy and attractive, without being 
classically so. He's very smart, and so is Jodie, and I thought, if 
we didn’t have two smart people playing these parts, it wasn’t 
going to work. Finally, Jonathan and I thought that, although 
he was a great actor, he wasn’t that well known. He hadn't had a 
big commercial success in America. We thought, here's a chance 
to really sneak up on the audience. They won't be seeing Dustin 
Hoffman doing a star turn here. They will believe this is the guy; 
that was important to make the story have real power. 


What happened after you finished the first draft? 


I gave it to Jonathan. He liked it, thank God, but I was still a lit- 
tle worried, because now we had to get serious. | met him in his 
office in Times Square. We started talking, and I guess I was so 
frustated with my ten years of Hollywood experiences. I'd been 
told so many times that this or that project was going to go and 
it didn’t; I'd just had the experience with White Palace. | was 
just so bitter, and I poured all of this out to Jonathan, I guess as 
a way of asking, Can I trust you? And he said, “Ted, you're just 
going to have to get used to being successful now. I promise you 
that I’m going to make this movie. And you're going to be the 
only writer who ever works on it, and I will never ask you to live 








with anything you don’t like.” And he was as good as his word. 
We were to start shooting in November, 1989, and this was May. 

The rewrites proceeded in tandem with preproduction. This 
was a novelty for me. On every project before, and every one 
since, the studios will do everything they can to avoid making 
the actual fatal decision of whether to make the movie or not. 
The easiest thing to do is always to get another draft of the 
script, whether it’s really needed or not. But in this case, it was 
like, No, we’re going to start shooting November 17, and we'll 
just pick up the script work we'll need to do on the fly. In the 
meantime, let’s talk about locations, crew, etc. 


So you weren't at all concerned when you were doing rewrites 
that this was just another stalling mechanism? 


Right. For the first and pretty much the last time in my career, I 
knew that every word I wrote and changed was going to have 
an impact. There were going to be 12 other people reading it— 
one for casting, one for location, one for budget—so suddenly 
everything took on much greater importance. Instead of feeling 
pressure from that, | just felt joyful. | thought, “Finally, it means 
something, besides just a payday.” I’ve often said (I'd hate to be 
held to it) that I would write a movie for five dollars if I were 
guaranteed it would be made. 


Intact? 


Even roughly intact. Just made. Just made. You live for the pro- 
ductions. 


How different is this fourth draft from the first? 


| don’t remember the differences anymore. The script didn’t 
change that much, especially after the second draft. The second 
draft probably had four or five areas in the script with significant 
revisions. The third and fourth drafts were virtual polishes, you 
know, a week of work. I'm trying to remember what we did. 
There was a different opening. It used to start with Clarice in a 
kind of hostage-rescue situation, and you thought her life was 
in danger, and then it turned out to be a drill. And Jodie com- 
mented quite rightly, “We've seen that before, that's kind of a TV 
stunt.” I agreed with her. Throughout this, Jonathan always 
said, “We don’t need any fake suspense on this movie; we have 
too much real suspense as it is.” He didn’t want any of those 
tired old thriller moments, like when a cat jumps into the frame 
and scares everybody. And that was a good lesson, actually. I've 
since tried to take that to heart. We changed that opening, I 
changed it to Clarice coming down the corridor to Crawford's 
office. Then Jonathan went to the EB.I. academy in Quantico— 
we got a lot of cooperation from the F.B.I. throughout, by the 
way—and said it was an incredible location. | said, “Do you 
want me to go down there?” And he said, “No no, I'll just work 
something out on the set. Jodie and I will improvise.” So they 
devised the credit scene in which she runs through the obstacle 
course, which is a terrific, unsettling scene. 


Once filming began, did you continue to do any rewrites? 


I rewrote one short scene, where Clarice and Crawford are in the 
car in West Virginia, but I’m not even sure whether that rewrite 
was used. I was on the set a total of about three weeks, basically 
as a tourist. On the first day, I arrived at the airport and they had 
some Teamster there to meet me to drive me to the set. I was just 


sitting there, remembering William Goldman saying the most 
exciting day of your life is the first time you walk on to the 
movie set when you've written the script. Of course, he also said 
that the most boring day of your life is the second /laughs/. But 
we're driving across the Pennsylvania countryside, in the middle 
of nowhere, where they shot the exteriors for the funeral-home 
scene, and we're driving and driving, and it’s getting darker and 
darker, it’s the middle of January, it’s freezing cold, and as we 
come into this little town I start seeing these trucks, these big 
trucks, and I start seeing lights, those big reflectors—my heart 
was pounding, | just couldn’t believe it. 

The next most exciting moment was the first time I saw this 
abandoned turbine factory in Pittsburgh—it was immense— 
where they built Lecter’s asylum, Gumb’s basement. The first 
time I walked into that—you actually drove into it, it was so 
huge—I was with Ed Saxon, and we're walking towards the set, 
and again, it’s this incredible sensation: people swarming all 
over, carpenters, electricians, painters, people with brushes 
putting dust on the fake rocks; and I’m standing there with my 
jaw hanging open, and Ed laughed and said, “What hath Ted 
wrought?” He knew exactly what I was feeling at that moment. 
It was such a rush. It was a bigger rush than Oscar night. To just 
see these hundreds of people working in the same direction on 
this script, that before that had only been in Tom Harris's imagi- 
nation, and then my imagination . . . it was amazing. 


Let’s talk about the screenplay itself. First, from the most 
important angle: its relationship to the book. You've already 
commented elsewhere about adapting a novel to a film; the 
fact that it is a process of distilling, or condensing, informa- 
tion, and | know that you thought it was important to make 
Clarice the center of the dramatic action. 


Yeah, I think that was the single most important decision made 
here. 


Let's discuss some of the things you omitted from the novel. 
One noticeable casualty was the book’s subplot involving 
Crawford’ sick wife. 


That was a reluctant omission, that only came in after the sec- 
ond draft. I clung desperately to that subplot, because it was so 
moving to me. But even in the first draft, it had to be reduced to 
about two almost purely visual scenes: she never spoke, she was 
on a respirator, something like that. It was all just for Crawford: 
you saw in his face what he was going through. It’s a terribly 
moving part of the book for me; it makes Crawford a richer 
character; it makes his relationship with Clarice more complex; 
he feels a sort of muted sexual attraction to her, yet there’s no 
way he could ever act on it, he’s too honorable a man. And the 
difficulty for this man, this professional, in concentrating on his 
task when he just wants to be with his wife is a wonderful part of 
the book, but we just didn’t have room to really honor it in the 
movie. We could have perhaps slipped it in, as a brief vignette, 
but we wouldn't have been able to fully honor it, and Jonathan 
felt, quite rightly, that it was better to leave it out altogether than 
to have it be just a vestigial shadow of what it could have been. 
That was a very reluctant omission on my part. 


Another sub-theme in the book is the role of the media in the 
whole affair. 
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Yeah, that, | have to admit, just didn’t interest me very much. 
Every other movie has those scenes where people come running 
with their microphones. The media actually affects the course of 
the story in Harris's previous book, Red Dragon, and | felt that, 
in this book, the media was a little bit of a hangover from Red 
Dragon; that Harris's heart wasn’t in it. | initially had a media 
scene after Clarice has found the head in the storage bin; the 
scene is in the book. But in the movie, it seemed to come out of 
nowhere. Now we did have to pay a certain amount of attention 
to the fact that this was being covered in the newspapers, that 
the killer could read about himself and get off on it, that the 
public was aware and scared, but we tried to slip it in. 


Literally. There are several scenes in which clippings appear 
on the walls of both the FBI and Gumb’s basement, and the 
scene in which Clarice is looking through microfiches of old 
articles about Lecter. 


Right. We tried to keep it to a minimum, because, frankly, I’m 
just bored with those things. I recognize, even in other screen- 
plays I've done, that there’s sometimes a necessity to deal with 
that. The media's such a fact of life now that a skater gets hit 
on the knee with a club and it’s worldwide news. So how are you 
going to handle something as sensational as this? There was a 
danger that the media would hijack the movie. So we just 
caught it on the fly. There's the scene where Dr. Chilton is being 
interviewed in Memphis. It didn’t interest me very much, and | 
resented having to give up precious script time to it. I was hop- 
ing that the audience would just assume that there was a lot of 
media surrounding this. It’s in there, but I'm bored by it. 


So what happened to Lecter’s sixth finger? 


Well, he’s also described in the book as having red pupils. This 
guy is strange enough without six fingers. Couldn't find a six- 
fingered actor. It’s a little bit of overkill on Tom’s part. The idea 
that someone is so incredibly evil it would actually be expressed 
in a physical oddity of some kind. To me, he should be an 
attractive, charming man. 


The Ted Bundy factor. 
Yeah, exactly. 


Another interesting subplot in the book was the whole class 
issue between Clarice and the senator and Catherine. 


Probably one of the last scenes we cut—before we started shoot- 
ing—was the confrontation between Clarice and Senator Mar- 
tin, at the kidnapped girl’s apartment. In the book, there's a 
scene in which Clarice is searching in the girl’s bedroom and the 
senator comes in and asks her what she’s doing, and there's an 
argument. We cut that because Jonathan said it duplicated too 
much the search that she was going to have to do later in 
Belvedere, and also because Jonathan grew less and less happy 
about the whole subplot in the book where it appears that 
Clarice and Crawford are going to be dismissed from the case. It 
remained in the script, and was shot, in Elizabeth Dole’s office 
in Washington—in fact, they were the first scenes shot—but he 
was never happy about that plot, because he said, “We've seen 
that before.” In all these films, the detective is always fired from 
the case. It fell under his category of fake suspense. And | had to 
agree with him. 


It’s interesting, too, that the Catherine Martin room search in 
the novel is where Clarice finds the incriminating photos, 
and that ends up in the scene in Fredrica Bimmel’s room in 
Belvedere, Ohio. 


We just thought it was more powerful to transfer that to the Bel- 
vedere scene. 


Also, in the novel, the photos didn't really end up relating to 
anything. 


No, that was another problem. It wasn’t about anything. You 
know, I got so confused with some of the subplots in the book. I 
had a lot of trouble trying to follow the whole thing about Klaus, 
who is Raspail’s lover, and whose head is actually found in the 
car in storage near the beginning. It got so complicated to me | 
finally thought, “Instead of going a, b, c, d, e, f, here I’m going 
to have to go directly from a to f.” 


In your adaptation, the head belongs to Raspail, which sim- 
plifies things considerably. 


I just took Klaus all the way out of it. It’s still confusing. Even as 
simple as it is now, it’s still confusing. Whose head is that? What 
was his relationship with these two bad guys? There's the famous 
story about Faulkner trying to adapt 7he Big Sleep, and he just 
couldn’t follow Raymond Chandler's plot—I mean, he’s a 
Nobel Prize-winning author—and he called up Chandler, and 
Chandler said he really didn’t know, do whatever works. You 
know, you do your best, sometimes you just have to take it on 
faith that the sense of it is going to come through. Jonathan has 
a brilliant sense of what will be just enough to tell the story 
without overtelling it. Make the audience work a little bit, keep 
surprising them even if you lose them a moment, it’s better than 
boring them. He's great that way. It was a revelation to watch the 
different editings of this movie. And, as I said, he was very gener- 
ous; he would call me up and say, “Let’s talk about this. I think 
we can cut these two scenes, or switch this around,” and I would 
come look at it. I’m trying to remember /laughs/ if | ever won 
any of those arguments, but he was great. | began to be scared 
over the course of production that he was cutting too much. | 
just thought there was a danger it was going to become incoher- 
ent, because it’s a fairly complicated investigation plot. But 
Jonathan said, “No, no, they'll get it. Trust me.” 


There are two fairly distinctive lines from the book that don't 
show up in the script. One is from Lecter, in which be tells 
Clarice, during the course of one of their conversations, 
“Billy wants a vest with tits.” 


I found that so gross I couldn't put it in the movie. Too horrible. 
And also, too on-the-nose. It revealed too much. You wanted Clar- 
ice to figure out he was making a “suit” out of women’s skin. 


The other one is Jame Gumb’s last line in the novel. After he’s 
been shot, and is about to die, he looks at Clarice and says, 
“How does it feel to be so beautiful?” 


It was in the script at some point. Jonathan just thought, when 
you've been shot, you know, 52 times and you're lying in a pool 
of your own blood—it was too poetic for him. Too un-credible. 
Also, he didn’t want to evoke any real sympathy for Gumb, cer- 
tainly not at that moment. He wanted us focused on Clarice, 
shaken and horrified. 
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In the book, Harris uses one- or two-sentence flashbacks 
periodically — 

He was lucky, he could do it just by italicizing thoughts. It didn’t 
necessarily have to connect to anything, it didn’t even have to be 
an actable scene. For us to have flashbacks, they had to be stage- 
able scenes, and they had to have some kind of narrative struc- 
ture; they had to tell their own story, have a beginning, middle, 
and end. They couldn't just bewilder the audience. 

One of the most striking ones in the book is Clarice’s memory 
of her mother after her father died. The mother worked as a 
maid at a hotel, and Clarice would follow her around, and she 
has a memory of following her into the rooms with this creaky 
laundry cart. But we couldn't figure out any way of using this 
without raising other issues, so we just killed off the mother, and 
had her raised by her father. Also, in the book, it wasn’t that she 
had no parents and had to be sent off to the ranch, it was that 
the mother could no longer afford to feed as many mouths, so 
the oldest child was farmed out. Well, that’s a whole story unto 
itself. That's like, whoa, wait a minute! You know, it’s a big part 
of her psyche, I guess, but we couldn't deal with it. 

So we had three flashbacks written, the third and biggest, 
which covered the slaughter of the lambs, was a flashback that 
grew and grew as the script was revised. Jonathan wanted it to be 
more and more elaborate. He wanted a helicopter shot over the 
grasslands. He kept pushing me to make it more and more and 
more, and then in the end decided not to do it at all. That was 
the one scene in the screenplay that was never shot. It was going 
to have to be the last thing shot. Everything else was between 
November and March, and they would've had to send a separate 
crew out to Montana during lambing season for a week to ten 
days; it would have cost an extra million dollars. So Jonathan 
was quite happy to eliminate it. 

What happened was, he had already shot the last scene with 
Clarice and Lecter, with all of the close-ups. He sent videotapes 
of all of the dailies to New York, and asked me to come and look 
at them. I sat there watching take after take of the scene. The 
acting was so extraordinary, in every take. It was astonishing to 
see the actors’ discipline in doing it over and over again. After I 
saw them, I called him up and said, “These are incredible,” and 
he said, “Ted, if | cut away from these performances for the 
flashback, I'll be drummed out of the DGA. We don’t need to 
show it; they're showing it on their faces.” Another one of 
Jonathan's dictums as a director is, Don’t ever tell it if you can 
show it. And don’t ever tell it avd show it at the same time. And 
it’s hard to imagine both of them getting their Academy Awards 
without that scene left intact. 


Another line that doesn't show up in the book is Lecter’s last, 
‘T'm having an old friend for dinner.” 


Initially, | had written the ending so that Lecter comes back to 
punish Chilton for his years in the asylum. Tom Harris implies 
something like that in the book, but only jokingly. It’s just to 
make him uncomfortable, he’s not necessarily going to act on it. 
But I thought, wouldn't it make it more satisfying, since we've 
got to see Lecter again—it’s going to feel like a cheat if we 
don't—and since Chilton is such a slimeball, and we kind of 
like Lecter, if we see Chilton stalked by Lecter? But the way I'd 
first written it, when he has his last conversation with Clarice, 
which is on the phone instead of by letter, as it is in the book, 


you don’t know where he is; he’s standing outside, he’s looking 
outside at water and boats, and he could basically be anywhere. 
Then you realize he’s in somebody's house, and then you realize 
he’s in Chilton’s house on the Chesapeake Bay or someplace, 
and he hangs up, walks into a room, and you see that there's 
been a struggle, and papers and books are scattered, and then 
you see that Chilton is sort of bound and gagged behind his 
desk. And Lecter, the whole time he’s talking to Clarice, is peel- 
ing an apple with a knife. The final scene, then, was something 
like, you know, Chilton is struggling, and Lecter takes a bite of 
the apple and looks at him, and says, “Well, Dr. Chilton, shall 
we begin?” 


That’ a harsh ending. 


And Jonathan said, “Ooh, even though Chilton’s a slimebag, it’s 
too squirmy. You've got to give him some fighting chance; even 
though we hate him, it’s too much.” The studio was perfectly 
happy with it. But Jonathan thought we could have a little more 
fun with it. So I said, “What if he’s tracked Chilton to some trop- 
ical island he’s trying to escape to?” And Jonathan, mindful of 
the fact that this scene would be shot in February or March, 
mindful of how happy everyone would be to get a tropical vaca- 
tion, after four or five months in the Pennsylvania winter, 
jumped on that idea like a duck on a junebug. “Yes, great! Write 
it!” So when I wrote it that way, that line just popped out, be- 
cause | thought, you couldn’t end the movie without a sort of 
odd, funny, and squirmy thing. That's what Lecter is. If you've 
got this star, and this wonderful, bizarre, awful character, you've 
got to give him the last word. You just have to. And in fact, it 
made a great ending, because it made it more open-ended. At 
the time, we didn’t know whether we would do a sequel—we 
didn’t care. We weren't trying to set up a sequel so much as we 
were just trying to keep this story living on in the audience's 
imagination. So he’s out there, you don’t know where he is— 
maybe he’s sitting behind you in the movie theater. 


In the book, the threat to Crawford is even more direct: in 
Jact, there is even some hint of danger to Clarice, if she ever 
“slarts boring him,” according to Crawford. 


Well, you want a degree of closure, but you don’t want it totally 
cut and dried. And also, a nice thing happened, almost by acci- 
dent. The movie starts with the shot of a young woman coming 
towards you up a hill, and it ends with a man walking away 
from you into a crowd. And even if the audience doesn’t remem- 
ber that, there’s a nice symmetry there. God knows what it cost 
for that one little sequence. They had to tow cranes on a barge 
to Bimini. But I wanted a crane shot, and I kept saying to Jon- 
athan, “Am I going to get my crane shot?” And he said, “Yes, 
I'm going to give you a crane shot, whatever it takes.” 


Let's talk about some of the modifications you made from 
the book. A couple of characters’ names were changed. The 
first clue Lecter gives, “Miss Hester Mofet,” is an anagram 
for “The Rest of Me.” 


Yeah. Lecter plays all of these elaborate games, with clues. | 
made several of the names anagrams because it was going to 
be easier to follow. | mean, in the book, he’s doing the chemical 
symbols, or whatever, and it doesn't make any sense unless you 
can see it written down. 
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Same with “Louis Friend?” 


Right. It took me hours to concoct anagrams that would turn 
into names and that would make any sense. Trying to think like 
Lecter. I just thought, he doesn’t do anything simply, he doesn’t 
do anything without having some fun with it, so that’s what I 
came up with. 


Let's discuss the character of Lecter a little more. In the book, 
he has a weakness that doesn't show up here. According to 
Crawford, that weakness is his vanity: he needs to feel like 
the smartest person in the room, or he won't cooperate. In the 
film, however, we get the sense he is the absolute authority . . . 


In the book, the FBI's pursuing its own investigation to the hilt. 
They have field agents out, they're doing laboratory analyses of 
clues, they're tracking all the victims and everybody they ever 
met. They have computers working, you know, there's a full 
range of investigative techniques going on, and there has been 
for months. And Lecter, to Crawford, is just one more possible 
brain to pick—he doesn’t expect much to come of it. If he 
would cooperate, he might give or trade them hints, but he has 
no idea Lecter has ever met this killer. In the movie, because of 
the decision to focus on Clarice, we lose the sense of this far- 
flung investigation, and it becomes just a story about this FBI 
trainee who's sure, partly based on her own instinct, that this 
guy knows something, and who has to sort of gradually per- 
suade her bosses that there might be something to this. It does 
make Lecter more important to the investigation than he is ini- 
tially in the book. 


What it also does is make him a little more “respectable.” 
He's more consistent with Clarice. 


He's definitely likable. The whole attraction of that character is 
that he’s a monster yet we enjoy spending time with him. We 
like being scared by him, especially when he’s safely behind that 
glass. He's witty, he’s outrageous, and you don’t know what he’s 
going to do and say next. We were amazed at how much people 
liked him. Even though we were at pains not to sentimentalize 
him in any way. We never said he had a human side, but he’s 
perversely likable. So yeah, the movie necessarily becomes more 
about him and Clarice, and their relationship, which only grad- 
ually in the book becomes the center of this investigation. 


What about the character of Jame Gumb? 


Gumb is a richer character in the book than he is in the movie. 
Another casualty of the decision to focus so squarely on Clarice. 
We always knew that we were running the danger of making 
him into a kind of cipher, that we're not going to get a lot of 
independent glimpses of him, so we're only going to know as 
much about him as she does. I always accepted that. Jonathan 
kept saying, “Shouldn't we see a scene of Gumb at his job?” And 
I tried to write one, which wasn’t very good, where he worked in 
a tailoring factory, and where he’s kind of a loner, and the boss 
is a little scared to be grumpy with him. But it didn’t work, and 
we quickly tossed it out again. It was hard to make him a credi- 
ble, fleshed-out character in such tiny glimpses. I even said to 
Jonathan at one point, while writing one of the drafts, “I don’t 
even care if we ever see his face until the moment he opens that 
door and Clarice is standing outside of his house. I don’t care if 


he’s always in the shadows, or whatever.” Jonathan thought it 
was an interesting idea, but didn’t feel he could sustain it; he’s 
got so much interaction with Catherine. You see him the first 
time when she does, and he looks like such an ordinary man. 


Any other big changes you'd like to comment on? 


Well, the one other thing we really amplified in the book is the 
scene in which the SWAT team in Chicago overlaps with Clarice 
in Ohio. There’s a slight indication of it in the book, but you al- 
most miss it. Jonathan felt we should really go with that, so | 
overlapped them. Jonathan will experiment with stuff but he will 
also always do it the way it’s written in the script. And, in fact, 
he joked to me after they shot Lecter’s escape, he said, “I kept 
trying to change it, and I had to do it exactly the way you wrote 
it, beat for beat.” 


Let's shift our focus to some of the differences between this 
draft of the screenplay and the finished film. In this version, 
you write specific cutaway scenes to Gumb’s place, where 
Catherine is trying to lure the dog into the pit, or Gumb is 
sewing, and they were really shifled around in the film. 


They shifted around constantly during the editing. Jonathan was 
never satisfied with the counterpoint that he was getting between 
those scenes. He said early on that he was going to have to play 
with these as we went along. Because as other scenes shortened, 
we got too far from them. He also cut a lot of the expositional 
scenes I'd written between Crawford and Clarice. That was prob- 
ably the most stuff that was excised. Except for a few specific 
places, | didn’t care that much where we did those cutaways to 
Gumb. 


There were several flashbacks in this draft of the screenplay 
that were cut, and one that was shifted a bit, involving 
Clarice’s father’s funeral. In your screenplay, Clarice has a 
flashback to her father’s service while standing outside the 
funeral home. In the film, it occurs after she has entered. 


That's interesting. What happened was a function of the distance 
between sitting at your computer writing something and being 
on location. When we got there, it was five degrees outside, and 
Jonathan was determined to keep outside shooting to a mini- 
mum. People were getting frostbite, it was ridiculous. He decided 
to move everything indoors, so he incorporated it into that next 
scene. 


It worked perfectly well. 
It worked better. 


As you've already mentioned, many of the more expository 
scenes between Crawford and Clarice were cut. 


Yeah, Jonathan was kind enough to say in the case of some of 
those scenes, “Ted, they just weren't that well-directed. Some of 
those were the first ones we shot, and I just didn’t know the 
actors that well. They didn’t know each other, and I didn’t direct 
them well.” But basically, they were cut on the theory that, in 
this kind of movie especially, if you can cut something, you have 
to. | worried that the audience would have trouble following 
some of the threads of the investigation, but Jonathan said they 
were much smarter than we give them credit for. 
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Now why does Everett Yow, a Chinese lawyer in the book and 
screenplay, become an orthodox Jew in the film? 


I was astonished when | first saw those dailies. That was an old 
friend of Jonathan's, it was somebody that Jonathan admired 
and wanted to give a job to, which is very common. It’s like a 
home movie. I'm in the movie, as one of the SWAT guys. The 
producers are in it—Ed Saxon is the head in the jar. It's 
hilarious. It's a way of making everybody happy while they're 
working on the movie. It’s a way of keeping everything a little 


lighter. 


In this draft, in the scene where Lecter kills the two police- 
men, you write it so the musitc—Bach’s Goldberg Varia- 
tions—drowns out all the other noise. which isn’t what 


happens in the film. 


| remember being very struck in the book by the idea that 
Lecter’s mind is so able to compartmentalize, and be detached, 
that the whole time he's killing these guys he’s hearing every 
note of this piece of music separately, distinctly. It's one of the 
ways Tom Harris tries to suggest the workings of this bizarre, 
fractal mind. | was trying to suggest a sense of that. It lingers in 
the movie in that we hear the music come back after the 
killings. 


Actually, the scene following that was the only one in the film 
that didn't seem to ring true to me; | noticed it was not 
written in this draft of the screenplay. It was the scene in 
which the police in Memphis discover the carnage that Lecter 
has left behind. In the book, and in your screenplay, the 
officers who've been attacked by Lecter are found lying on 
the floor; in the film, one policeman, disemboweled, is 
hanging in a sort of cruciform from the side of the cage with 
a strong spotlight behind him. 


There was a whole lot of discussion about that. I didn’t like it 
initially when | saw the dailies. The production designer, Kristi 
Zea, was very brilliant, and she did a great, great job on this 
movie. And they had all these prosthetics, and fake blood, and 
stuff, and when it was first shot, with Jonathan, it was like 
covering Woodstock. | mean, he'll get eight cameras in there 
and he'll do close-ups on the dripping blood, and close-ups on 
the entrails, and one camera’s following this officer or that 
officer, and you know, you could make a two-hour movie out of 
that. And a lot of it was incredibly gory. And I said, “Jonathan, 
this is just too much. It’s going to rip the audience right out of 
this movie, it's just awful. And what's all that smoke back there, 
did Lecter set fire to the room or something?” 

Kristi felt like this was an art piece for Lecter. Like a theater 
piece he would stage for the maximum impact. And he wants 
those cops as they come in to be distracted from him on the 
floor, disguised. He wants the suggestion of a moth in the figure 
of the guy. Once she explained her intentions to me, I thought, 
“Well, okay, that makes sense.” And the other thing Jonathan 
said was—and this was our standard joke throughout the whole 
thing, I was like this logic maven—“You're being too logical. 
The smoke is just a split second on the screen. The weirdness 
of the image is what matters; nobody is going to stop and 
wonder where the smoke is coming from.” He wanted it to look 
so strange that your mind wouldn't be able to grasp all the in- 


formation it was getting. He agreed it was too gory, and cut most 
of that. 


Has there been any talk about doing a sequel? 


Well, Tom's writing another book /aughs/. He's been writing it 
for five or six years now, and he’s in no hurry to finish it. 


Would you like to be involved in it? 


Oh sure, sure. I've liked all three of his books. I couldn't 
imagine not wanting to work on whatever he writes. 


What about you writing a sequel to your screenplay? 


We talked about it, but I thought that would be really ungrate- 
ful behavior towards Tom Harris. Orion at one point was quite 
vigorously pushing that, before the movie opened, and after 
they knew how good it was going to be—they'd seen it, they'd 
had a test screening—they were already saying let's do a se- 
quel. They had the rights to do a sequel, without Tom, and | 
said, “He has just made us all rich. How can you do that? We 
can't take his characters.” Jonathan agreed with me, he said 
that would be pissing in the soup. We love this guy, and we all 
have an enormous debt of gratitude. And so we thought, let's 
wait, and do his next story when it’s ready to be done. And | 
think everybody would sign on in a minute to do it again. 


(The interview with Ted Tally was conducted by Tod Lippy at 
Tally ’s home in Pennsylvania.) 


Jules Feiffer 

Continued from page 145 

control and basically move from writer after the first draft to 
stenographer: taking the notes, and incorporating them for the 
producer. It’s a cycle of abjection and humiliation which, in 
order to live in a style that people in L.A. seem to value, screen- 
writers are willing to put up with. I started turning offers down 
because it just became too frustrating. My income is cut consid- 
erably, and | have to find ways of making it up, though I haven't 
vet. 


If Bernard and Huey were produced, who would you cast in 
the lead roles? 


| think Nicholson would make a great Huey; Brando, fifteen 
years ago, would have made a great Huey; Huey’s character 
modeled himself on Brando in the first place. And at one 
point—eight or ten years ago—I thought it would be wonder- 
ful to have young Bernard as Kiefer Sutherland, and old Bernard 
as Donald Sutherland. And, present-day, I haven't thought about 
it at all because it hasn’t been a reality. 


What are you working on now? 


I've got a new children’s book called A Barrel of Laughs, A Vale 
of Tears, coming out next fall; it’s a sort of fairy tale. Having 
given up on this generation, | hope to have something useful to 
say to the next. 

(The interview with Jules Feiffer was conducted by Tod Lippy 
at Feiffer’s apartment in Manhattan.) 
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Richard Curtis 

Continued from page 51 

was always in the back of my mind how she would have 
behaved. Apart from that, because my experience has to do with 
words, I suppose it was bound to be based more on conversation 
and wit than some things, so consequently it would necessarily 
remind people of movies which were more dialogue-driven. 


You wrote a piece in The Observer in which you claimed that 
although there were 17 drafts of the screenplay, you felt it got 
better with each one. Is there anything that changed substan- 
lially, anything omitted that you miss? 


Let me think about that. Not really, it’s better than I deserved. | 
mean, look, there are some jokes, which when I go back 
through the old drafts, I think, “That's a nice joke.” But a joke’s 
a joke. The only scene I really liked that wasn’t there because it 
couldn't be there was one that occurred after the funeral. 
Originally, Charles and Carrie and Tom went for a walk together, 
and Tom, not knowing anything of what had gone on between 
Charles and Carrie, pushed the conversation along, and Charles 
incidentally (and obliquely) during the course of this walk told 
Carrie that she was the person he totally loved, and she received 
the information again without being able to acknowledge it 
because there was a third person there. | was very fond of that 
scene—the emotional heart of the movie happening in a con- 
versation where no one was allowed to acknowledge that it was 
happening. But that mutual love between them only really 
could be revealed right at the end, in the church, so I had to 
leave that be. 


The version published here—was any of it written with the 
actors in mind? 


Oh yeah, some of it. The guy who played Tom, James Fleet, I 
kind of knew very early on was going to play the part, and he 
was in my mind in some rewrites, and Simon Callow, who plays 
Gareth, was cast early, so he was in my mind. 


You say you're a big pop music fan. What kind of input did 
you have on the soundtrack, and did song choices in any 
way inform the writing of the script? 


“Love Is All Around” [the theme song] has been number one in 
England for 15 weeks. It’s my favorite Troggs song, and one of 
my favorite songs of the '60s. 7be Zall Guy was actually con- 
structed around pop songs by a group called Madness, who also 
came from Camden Town, and the movie was meant to start 
with a song called “The Sun and the Rain,” go on to “It Must Be 
Love,” which actually survived in the movie, move to “Yester- 
day's Men,” which is a very gloomy song when Goldblum’s char- 
acter splits up with Emma Thompson, then end up with “House 
of Fun,” but we just couldn’t afford it, the rights were too expen- 
sive. Four Weddings has less pop in it, but | was allowed to pick 
the songs, even though they tended to come from the Phono- 
gram catalog, because we got a deal. It was interesting, the rela- 
tionship between Mike and me as far as pop music was con- 


cerned, because when we got round to picking the final song, 
which turned out to be “Chapel of Love,” which Elton John cov- 
ered, Mike said, “Can you bring me some songs?” And of course 
this is just the dream job for me, so I spent an entire weekend 
coming up with 27 songs, and played them all to Mike, and 
there was a look of total blankness, as though he was listening 
to Chinese music, until we got back to 1969. You know, we went 
through Robert Palmer, the Waterboys, you name it, but it was 
only when we got to “It Takes Two,” “All You Need Is Love,” “For 
Once in My Life,” and this one, that Mike's eyes lit up with 
recognition. 


What are you working on now? 


I’m right in the middle of working on a new situation comedy 
that I’m doing here for the BBC, called “The Vicar of Dibley,” 
which makes it sound like it’s set in the 18th century, but it’s in 
fact about a female vicar arriving in a small country village, 
because we've only just had women as priests this year in 
England. It’s a great joy going back to siteom—neat half-hours, 
with a beginning, middle, and end—after three years on a film. 
Then, I traditionally do six months every two years producing 
Comic Relief, a television program here in the UK, so I go on to 
that, and then | think, come next April, I'll start working on a 
film. 


Any ideas? 


Two ideas, one that I've been intending to write for about five 
years, and another that I've been intending to write for about 
two, so I'll decide in April which one to do. 


You've been quoted elsewhere as saying that the best way to 
20 about writing a script is finishing it before you approach 
anyone; in other words, writing on spec. 


Yeah, | think having been so lucky on Four Weddings, I'm 
going to try and stick to that. I have these supplementary earn- 
ings from writing for television—my day job, essentially. So the 
films are something I can take time over. The reason I'm very 
keen to write on spec is because if you talk to somebody early on 
about a film, before you've written it, 1) you're likely to not real- 
ly know what film you're going to write, because films change a 
lot in the writing, and 2) they're likely to mis-hear what you say 
in the first place. | mean, never in life have two people heard the 
same conversation when they've been having it with each other. 
You know, somebody always goes away with something slightly 
different. So consequently, you will return to meet that same 
man or woman a year later. You will be writing a very different 
film by that time, because you will have been working on it for a 
year. And of course they will be describing a completely different 
film from the one you mentioned a year ago, so by that time you 
are a hundred miles apart. Then, you have to start adapting, or 
changing, your film back into something that is a misunder- 
standing in the first place, and something that you've changed 
your mind about anyway in the second place. That leads to a lot 
of wasted time. It’s much better to take a very nearly finished 











film to exactly the right person. You're much better off if you 
can torture it out between yourself, and, as I always say, some- 
one you love, so that you've got an intelligent outside observer 
who's aware of your sensibility. It’s a great luxury, I think, 
because it saves you so much time and heartache. 


Can you lell me a little more about Comic Relief? 


Well, it’s sort of a second career, in a way. I went to Ethiopia in 
1985, during the famine, and came back and organized with 
comedian friends of mine a kind of live concert benefit. We then 
observed that it was very odd that all of us who worked mainly in 
television, whenever we did things for charity, should work in a 
live performance mode, instead of our telly mode. We had this 
idea of doing a seven-hour telly show which would actually con- 
sist of a lot of produced stuff, so we did special sketches, which 
were put together in a television studio rather than being done 
live on a stage. We tried to back that idea up with merchandis- 
ing, which was this idea of selling red noses. One year, we sold 
7,000,000 of them to kids and people all around the country. So 
it's turned into a kind of April Fool's Day, where people make a 
lot of money on the night of the television show, we make a lot 
of money selling the red noses, and we make a lot of money 
from people doing stupid events, you know, getting sponsored by 
their parents to tidy their room, or by their friends to walk back- 
wards all day. There are lots of schools where the teachers wear 
the school uniform and the kids are allowed to wear whatever 
they like on that day, and stuff like that. So we've raised like 
£92,000,000 so far in nine years. 


You're devoting a substantial amount of your time to this. 


Well, there are not many screenwriters who, when they do write 
scripts, only have to send them to one person /laughs/. I've 
been so lucky to be free of those frustrations, and I'd be probably 
much less happy to work for Comic Relief if | felt there had been 
festering years of inactivity. A lot of people wonder why English 
writers don’t write as many films. One of the reasons we don’t 
have as powerful a film industry as we might is because televi- 
sion is so rich here, and in some ways, so satisfying. You know, 
having finished this film, which took three years to write, pro- 
duce, everything like that—you can then do a project for the 
BBC, where as long as you have the right idea, you can be posi- 
tive it will be made within nine months of your putting pen to 
paper, and it will be on one of the four channels, and watched by 
eight million people. And that’s very controllable, and rather 
pleasant. Consequently, I can sort of plan if I’m going to do six 
months on Comic Relief, I'll fit in this situation comedy, where- 
as if I was only a film writer, you wouldn't be able to do that. 
because there are so many slips. 


Are there any other screenplays you've written you d like to 
see produced? 


| wrote that one in America when I was 25, and then I wrote a 
film about dreams—that sounds like it might be Liannée 
derniére a Marienbad—but it was a very plotty comedy about 


dreams. But that was a classic example of why I think it’s a bad 
idea to write about something when you first think of it. | mean, 
I thought of it at a petrol station, | started writing it, I finished it 
six months later and I threw it away the next day. It was kind of 
snappy, and well worked-out, but it didn’t appear to me to be 
about much. | think I've been quite clever throwing away 
screenplays I wrote when my girlfriends told me they weren't 
any good /laughs/. ‘Trust the girlfriend: that's my motto. 


(The interview with Richard Curtis was conducted by Tod 
Lippy at Curtis's apartment in London.) 


Joan Tewkesbury 

Continued from page 109 

frame in the same time and they never move, but they maintain 
eye contact throughout. What you get is incredible tension in the 
space between them, and you begin to feel how hard it will be 
for these two to get back together. In Nashville, at the Exit Inn, 
Bob's choreography becomes very important. Tom is singing, 
and you've got four women looking at him, thinking, “It’s me 
he’s singing to.” By slowly zooming in on him, cutting around 
the room, then slowly moving in on Linnea, then cutting to all 
the other women looking around to see who he’s looking at, it’s 
like a dance. The emotions are played as you would dance with 
a partner in a ballet. Good dance is about economy: the most 
tension and the most emotion in a given construct of time and 
space. I’m grateful for all of the dance training. 


What was your process for writing this screenplay, and orga- 
nizing all of the information? 


It was like weaving a rug, I set up a graph. The days of the week 
and the times of the day went vertically down the side, and all of 
the character names went horizontally. And I had to see the 
characters at least once during the day. So if you made the 
Tricycle Man really vivid, you didn’t have to see him too often, 
but you did have to see him once, so you wouldn't forget him. It 
was that way for each character, so the whole thing became this 
weaving together—making something concrete out of some- 
thing that really wasn’t at all. 


And that was your last direct collaboration with Altman? 


No. I worked for him as an actor in 7he Player, made up my own 
dialogue. It was great. 


It seems like you've been working constantly, both as a 
screenwriter and a director, ever since. 


Yes, thankfully. I've been fortunate and frustrated in equal parts. 
Like everyone else, I'd like to be working on my own material, 
but it’s a complicated climate out there. So, by Altman’s ex- 
ample, | work because I love it and to stay in the game and to 
“Keep-a-Goin’,” as the song goes. 


(The interview with Joan Tewkesbury was conducted by Tod 
Lippy at Scenario’s offices in New York City.) 
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Robert Towne: Keynote Essay 

Continued from page 7 

he would presume to write something that’s going to cost $50 
million, be cast with actors he doesn’t know and has never met, 
made with a director and crew he doesn’t know and has never 
met, on locations that may or may not exist, in weather condi- 
tions that may make it impossible to shoot, can only confirm 
their suspicions about him. The mere fact of writing the screen- 
play is an act of astonishing arrogance and proves the writer 
should never have written it in the first place. 

However, I think it is true that narrative skill in screenwriting 
may be at an all-time low. It may be worthwhile taking the 
time to look at why this might be. 

There was an undeniably greater story sense evidenced by the 
preceding generation of filmmakers. It may have been due in 
part to the fact that directors like George Stevens and producers 
like Darryl Zanuck (who also wrote)—for that matter, everyone 
from Ernst Lubitsch to William Wellman—began their careers 
in silent pictures. Without sound, they were obliged to think very 
carefully about making the story and motivation clear. This 
obsession with story and with clarity never abandoned them 
when they abandoned silent film. They knew how much the 
image could convey and they knew the corollary, how much and 
how many ways the images could confuse and mislead, just 
about 24 times a second. These earlier filmmakers also under- 
stood that dialogue’s best and highest use in motion pictures 
was to function contrapuntally to the image, not to underline it. 
Thus the reason why many people find their channel changer 
switching from HBO or Showtime to AMC may owe less to simple 
nostalgia and more to the superior narrative skills found there. 

Why are the director, the producer, the writer less skillful at 
filming a story now than then? Some of it, I think, lies in the 
disadvantages of present training. A large part of directing talent 
today comes from the world of music videos and commercials. 
Directors generally work in 30- to 60-second “bytes,” as they say, 
and therefore narrative skill takes a distinct back seat to visual 
impact. It’s also regrettably true that the effect of their 60-second 
visual/aural barrages is to limit their attention span even as they 
limit the television audience's attention span. They don’t allow 
the actor or the audience to do any “work” —visually they do it 
for them with shock cuts and long lenses and wild juxtaposition 
of imagery—so very often, an actor working in motion pictures 
for a director honed and toned in MTV is shot more like a per- 
fume bottle than a person. God forbid that the poor son of a 
bitch or, to be politically correct, the poor bitch gets to move 
more than the tip of his or her nose in the frame. It’s rare that a 
good actor has the luxury of working with his entire body in the 
motion picture frame for more than a few frames at a time, let 
alone a scene or a sequence or an entire movie. 

If actors like Fonda, Cagney, Stewart, and Lombard had 
worked under many contemporary directors, most of what we 
love about their performances, the way they ove, would never 
have reached the screen. Not in the current fashion of in-your- 
face close-ups, quick cutting, and look-ma-I'm-directing that so 
detracts and distracts from the story. (Body language in and 
out of film is our most basic means of understanding behavior, 
human or animal.) 

But there are other reasons for the dearth of affecting 
dramatic screenplays. To look at what I believe is the most 


critical one, it helps me to go back to the time when | first 
started looking at movies. 

San Pedro, California, in the early ’40s was a big seaport and 
a small town. It was full of fishermen, merchant marines, can- 
nery workers, dock workers, shipyard workers, soldiers at Fort 
MacArthur, sailors from everywhere, first-generation Slavs, Ital- 
ians, Portuguese, Germans, Filipinos, Mexicans, and even a 
sprinkling of blacks and Jews. Only if you were five years old 
could you count on English not being the second language of 
your peers. 

It was with just such a crowd of my peers that one Saturday 
morning in 1941 I took my half-dozen DiCarlo bread wrappers, 
my dime, and myself to the Warner's Theater on 6th street in 
San Pedro to see a bunch of Saturday serials, and Sergeant 
York. Alvin York was a religious pacifist from a rural Kentucky 
community so shut off from the outside world in 1917 that it 
didn’t have electricity, phones or movies—and for whom New 
York, let alone Europe, was as far away as Mars. 

Still, kids in small-town San Pedro found that they shared 
common values with a rural Kentuckian like York. Like him, 
our folks, like most Americans then, didn’t believe in sticking 
their noses into other people’s business. They were God-fearing, 
wanting mainly a chance at a decent job, $5000 in the bank, 
and the opportunity for their children to have an education and 
a better life than they had had. These were York's values, and 
they were ours. They were the truths we held to be as self-evident 
as the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

If all this is redolent of a Norman Rockwell portrait, a Rush 
Limbaugh wet dream, its validity didn’t lie in the likelihood that 
it was or would come true. Like most dreams, its greatest 
significance was our belief in it. We took heart and example 
from Sergeant York: his beliefs mattered and his actions count- 
ed. And even when our society changed dramatically in the '60s 
and ‘70s, many films—7he Godfather, Taxi Driver, and China- 
fown among them—found receptive audiences. They did so by 
dramatizing the disparity between the Establishment’s view of 
the country and what many Americans were beginning to take 
to be the awful truth: Vietnam, Watergate, perceptions of hideous 
racial inequality. Again, a series of shared beliefs, in this case 
focusing on what was wrong with the country, created a sense of 
communion between filmmakers and filmgoers. 

We share no such beliefs today. That, in fact, is pretty much 
at the heart of the screenwriter’s difficulty now: it’s tough to 
write effectively without common ground between you and your 
audience. Shared beliefs, like shared experience and shared 
myths, provide that ground. They give us substance and struc- 
ture, allow us to interpret and make sense of experience, tell us 
how we should and shouldn't behave, help us find significance 
in our lives. It is belief that makes the real world real, and not a 
surrealistic nightmare. It is belief that makes us think there’s 
such a thing as truth. It is belief that makes drama, “make- 
believe,” possible. 

For me, this is he problem the contemporary screenwriter 
faces: how can he tell a compelling story when there's nothing 
the audience believes to be self-evident? How can he create an 
illusion without a contrasting reality against which to gauge the 
effectiveness of the illusion? It’s difficult to lie credibly without 
belief in the truth. 

And there's something more . . . 
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Years ago, when comic strips were called the funny papers, 
almost everybody read them. My dad, however, stopped reading 
Superman the day Superman was shot and caught the bullet 
between his teeth. He couldn't do that. Why would he be inter- 
ested in somebody who could? (Oddly, it never seemed to bother 
him that Superman could fly and he couldn't.) I think it was 
catching that bullet between his teeth and spitting it back at 
the villain that got to Dad. That little gesture was not only super- 
human, it was arrogant. Superman was too cocky, kind of an 
invulnerable putz. 

As embodied in film by Cooper, Fonda, Stewart and others, 
modesty and even humility were heroic virtues, and this my dad 
identified with. Joe Dimaggio didn’t celebrate with an in-your- 
face war dance after hitting a home run. Instead, there was that 
elegant restraint, the tip of his hand to the peak of his cap, like a 
salute or a knight raising his visor in a passing gesture of civili- 
ty, if not outright chivalry. Back then you did the job and kept 
your mouth shut—let your actions speak for themselves, like 
the prototypical laconic western hero. We're not talking about 
modesty. We're talking about restraint. 

We tend to believe people when it costs them something to 
say whatever it is they have to say. It almost takes the form of a 
mathematical equation: the more it means to a character, the 
more difficult it is to say. Cooper is finally forced by everyone in 
the courtroom to defend himself in /r. Deeds Goes to Town. 
Fonda struggles manfully to get up the courage to ask Clemen- 
tine for a dance. Then there’s Faye Dunaway in Chinatown: she 
has to have the admission of incest with her father literally beat- 
en out of her. I believe her reluctance to speak about it makes it 
more credible and moving when she does so. (Today, of course, 
Evelyn Mulwray would go on “Oprah” as an abused child, talk 
about what a bad scene it was banging her pappy, and with 
Howard Weitzman and her sister-daughter at her side, launch a 
huge lawsuit against Noah Cross, his partners and corporations, 
and probably the DWP.) Drama without restraint is usually not 
very credible or very evident. Whether it’s something we're 
ashamed of, or something we take pride in—as Cordelia in 
King Lear takes fierce pride in her love for her father—we' re 
still drawn to those characters who keep their own counsel: some 
things are too sacred, or too profane, to be freely professed or 
confessed. More to the point—no restraint, no inhibitions, no 
guilt, no shame, no drama. 

Which brings us to the movies in the ’80s. I do love action 
films. (1 think Predator is a kind of perfect parable, a caveat 
to all hunters about the arrogance of taking life.) It’s the invul- 
nerability, the mechanical steroided-out inhumanity of certain 
action heroes that I’ve found so depressing. Actually, hey don’t 
depress me. It’s what their popularity says about us that depress- 
es me. We apparently need them. We need a champion, the more 
superhuman the better—because, hapless victims that we seem 
to feel we are, we don’t believe in ourselves. 

These superhero protagonists are never faced with the kind of 
agonizing moral choice that tortured Alvin York before he made 
peace with himself and his God and won the Medal of Honor 
and the Croix de Guerre. Their choices are generally what cal- 
iber to fire, what explosive to detonate—once again, it’s not the 
amorality here, it’s simply the lack of drama. 

Where do we go from here? Actually, there are two contempo- 
rary films, I think, that are suggestive. Suggestive or not, they're 


damn good. Sydney Pollack’s Zooésie and Neil Jordan's 7he Cry- 
ing Game manage their impact on the audience not by relying 
on shared beliefs, but by presenting characters who are engaged 
in trying to discover what to believe. 

Tootsie and The Crying Game, one a comedy, the other a 
melodramatic cautionary fable, have parallel themes, at least to 
me. To me, they suggest that what is quintessentially feminine 
about women is not morphological. It’s not their “hooters” (an 
odious term) or the space between their legs that make women 
desirable, that make a woman a woman. What draws one to her 
is, finally, the woman. What draws one to her is the illusion she 
creates. It’s not nature's or God’s creation that one falls in love 
with. It’s hers. 

Charles Durning, mortified though he was at loving Dustin 
Hoffman, had to own up that Hoffman created a woman he 
loved. Stephen Rea, mortified though he was, had to accept that 
Jaye Davidson—in the movie, of course—created the illusion of 
a woman more feminine and desirable than Miranda Richard- 
son. In other words, what we truly love about someone always 
transcends the purely physical. We've been adroitly backed into 
a spectacular variation on an old cliché: Just as beauty is more 
than skin deep, so is gender. Two chagrinned but honest men, 
Durning in Zoolsie and Rea in 7he Crying Game, find that their 
honesty compels them to admit that, as men, Hoffman and 
Davidson, respectively, manage to make two pretty spiffy women. 
These two films, whatever else they're about, are about the 
importance and the power of belief, and both exercise the dra- 
matic force and power over me that movies once did. They 
make a believer out of me. 

It now seems appropriate to reprise the questions I asked ear- 
lier: How can I exploit an actor's performance and place it at the 
service of the screenplay before he’s given it? How might the 
screenwriter get the actor to help him to make believers out of 
their audience? As I've indicated, | believe the “writing” process 
begins with a full appreciation for the full range of the actor's 
abilities. 

Knowing how well and in how many ways spoken and 
unspoken, by movement and by stock-still reaction, the actor 
can convey a character's thoughts and feelings, the writer can 
conceivably use the actor to help him write. If screenwriting 
involves arrogant prophecy, and it does, then be arrogant and 
prophesy. Predict the actor’s performance. In effect, write by act- 
ing the actors acting your characters. If the screenwriter doesn't 
know who the actors will be or can’t imagine an actor who 
could play the part, he should “cast” somebody. He has a con- 
siderable choice: any actor, living or dead—and for that mat- 
ter, any civilian, living or dead (presumably those with unusual 
dramatic flair)—and the more talented they are the more likely 
they are to be effective collaborators. If, for example, you've cast 
Fonda, he will remind you repeatedly of the wisdom of pregnant 
silence and spare dialogue—and even of dramatizing mood 
through movement without dialogue. 

Finally, the notion of writing moving pictures is absurd. One 
can’t write a picture. One describes a picture. And one thing 
can be said about a really good screenplay: it reads like it’s 
describing a movie already made. So if you look at a movie and 
then read the screenplay and the movie seems fully realized in 
it, recognize and wonder. It’s nearly as miraculous as getting 
struck by lightning and living to tell the tale. 
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ISSUE'S 
ILLUSTRATORS 


Seymour Chwast, who illustrated Four Weddines and a 
Funeral and designed this issue's cover, is a founding partner 
of the celebrated Push Pin Studios, now called The Pushpin 
Group, whose distinct style has had a worldwide influence on 
contemporary visual communications. His designs and illus- 
trations have been used in advertising, animated films, 
corporate and environmental graphics, record covers, books, 


magazines, posters and packaging. He has created a variety of 


typefaces and has designed and illustrated many children’s 
books. He has also created background images for productions 
of Candide and The Magic Flute. Chwast is the recipient of the 
coveted St. Gauden’s Medal from Cooper Union, his alma 
mater; he is the American Institute of Graphic Arts’ 1985 Gold 
Medalist and was inducted into the Art Directors’ Hall of Fame. 
His posters are in the permanent collections of New York's 
Museum of Modern Art, the Cooper-Hewitt Museum of the 
Smithsonian Institution, and the Library of Congress. A native 
New Yorker, Chwast lives and works in the Gramercy Park 
section of Manhattan. 

From his home base in Cedar Falls, lowa, Gary Kelley, 
who illustrated Nashville, works for a wide range of national 
clients. Among these are 7he New Yorker, Rolling Stone. | lay- 
boy, Allantic Monthly, Time. Newsweek, GO, the Franklin 
Library, CBS Records, the National Football League, and the 
Santa Fe Opera. After receiving a degree in art from the Univ- 
ersity of Northern Iowa, Kelley began his career as a graphic 
designer and art director before turning to full-time illustration 
in the mid-1970s. His awards include the Hamilton King Award 


from the Society of Illustrators, New York, for Best Illustration 
1992; 18 gold and silver medals from the Society of Illustrators: 
and the Ben Franklin Award from the National Booksellers 
Association for Best Illustrated Youth Fiction-1993. 

Jules Feiffer, who illustrated his own screenplay, Bernard 
and Huey. is the noted cartoonist for the Village Voice. For 
more on his life and work, see page 142. 

The paintings and drawings of Marshall Arisman, who 
illustrated Zhe Silence of the Lambs, have been widely ex- 
hibited both internationally and nationally over the last 20 
years. One-man shows in America, Europe, and the Far East 
have brought him recognition as an artist whose work evokes 
strong emotional themes. That work may be seen in the 
permanent painting and drawing collections of the Brooklyn 
Museum, the National Museum of American Art, and the 
Smithsonian collection. Arisman’s original visual essay, 
“Heaven Departed”—paintings and drawings describing the 
emotional and spiritual impact of nuclear war on society— 
was published in book form by Vision Publishers, Tokvo 
(1988). “Frozen Images,” a classic visual book on violence— 
personal, environmental and media-driven—was published by 
Visual Arts Press (1974). His political drawings are regularl 
seen in the Op-Ed page of 7he New York Times, The Nation 
and 7ime magazine, among other publications. He is chair- 
man of the M.EA. degree program “Tllustration as Visual Essay” 
at the School of Visual Arts in New York. 

Paul Hamlyn, who is responsible for the portraits of the 
screenwriters and Robert Towne, is a London-based illustrator. 
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32% DISCOUNT FoR NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


, — — ; ; i . ; ‘ Yirdk 
Enter my one-year subscription to STORY at the introductory rate of just $19, a savings of 32% (e 
off the book store price. Il get four softcover issues, each with 100+ pages of soul-stirring fiction. ! : 
/ 
4 
Payment enclosed Bill me I7sC4 yy 
“4 
Name 








Address _ 
City State Zip f | ) f y 


i ; puaenesy : — ile al , ; Celebrating Five Years 
Outside U.S. add $7 (includes GST in Canada) and remit in U.S. funds. Annual newsstand rate $27.80. 


a ial Of Distinctive Fiction 
Allow 6-8 weeks for first issue delivery. 


Clip and mail to: STORY, P.O. Box 5068, Harlan IA 51593 


The Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences 
congratulates 


Mikhaila Max Adams 
Sandy, Utah 


Steve Garvin 
Los Angeles, California 


Charles Henrich 
New York, New York 


Glenn Levin 
New York, New York 


the four recipients of 
the 1994 Nicholl Fellowships in Screenwriting 


The Nicholl Fellowships were established in 1985 by the Academy with funding from 
Mrs. Gee Nicholl to identify and encourage talented new screenwriters. Over the course of the 
fellowship year, these four writers will each receive $25,000 to help them complete new scripts. 


For information about the 1995 Nicholl Fellowships, 
send a stamped, self-addressed, business-size envelope to: 


Nicholl Fellowships in Screenwriting 
Academy Foundation, Dept. EW 
8949 Wilshire Boulevard 

Beverly Hills, CA 90211-1972 


The Nicholl Fellowships competition is open to persons 
who have not earned money writing for film or television. 
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